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PREFACE 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  ap[)lied  in  practice, 
so  that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his 
^j)resent  vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one  or  to  rise  to  a 
J^liigher  level  in  the  one  he  now  pursues.     Furthermore,  he 
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wishes  to  obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner 
possible. 

In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  men- 
suration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of 
mathematics  needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles 
of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  tliorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic 
table.  To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and 
formulas  are  omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instruc- 
tions are  given  regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances  any  particular  rule,  formula,  or  process 
should  be  applied;  and  whenever  possible  one  or  more 
examples,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice 
— together  with  their  solutions — are  given  to  illustrate  and 
explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
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heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the 
maximum  of  information  in  a  mini,  lum  space,  but  this 
information' is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and 
the  indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be 
made  available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper 
formula,  method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

The  numerous  questions  and  examples,  with  their  answers 
and  solutions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  consult 
the  Library. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  electric 
railways.  In  addition  there  is  a  section  on  the  practical 
operation  of  dynamos  and  motors,  which  includes  a  great 
many  valuable  hints  regarding  the  operation  of  machines, 
locating  and  remedying  faults,  and  numerous  other  practical 
points.  The  subject  of  Electric  Railways  is  taken  up  in  an 
unusually  comprehensive  manner;  all  the  systems  of  opera- 
tion are  explained,  and  every  detail,  even  to  the  heating 
and  lighting  appliances  on  the  cars,  is  taken  up.  Car-wiring 
diagrams  and  car  equipments  generally  are  treated  in  a 
manner  unapproached  by  other  textbooks,  particular  pains 
having  been  taken  to  produce  a  set  of  car-wiring  clia}j:rams 
complete  in  every  respect,  with  the  result  that  they  are  far 
clearer  than  those  hitherto  published.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  various  methods  of  speed  control  and  diagrams 
are  given  for  all  the  most  important  outfits.  Numerous 
styles  of  track  and  line  construction  are  illustrated,  so  that 
the  kind  best  suited  to  any  particular  case  can  he  readilv 
selected. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc. 
is  such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
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subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  number; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a 
reference  such  as  §  16,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by 
looking  along  the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §  16  is 
found,  and  then  through  §  16  until  page  26  is  found. 

International  Textbook  Company. 
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OPERATION    OF 
DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 


INSTALIiATION. 

!•  Ix>cation. — The  location  of  a  large  dynamo  or  motor 
is  a  matter  generally  determined  by  local  surroundings; 
that  is,  the  position  of  the  dynamo  depends  on  where  its 
engine  may  be,  and  the  disposition  of  the  motor  depends  on 
what  it  is  to  drive  and  where  it  is  located.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  dynamo  or  motor  is  not  hampered  by  other  consid- 
erations than  that  the  machine  shall  be  put  in  a  place  best 
adapted  to  itself,  the  following  points  should  be  kept  in 
mind:  It  should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  dry,  cool  place,  out 
of  reach  of  drippings  from  steam  and  water  pipes,  and  pro- 
tected from  dropping  of  water  due  to  the  condensation  that 
sometimes  takes  place  on  an  iron  roof.  The  machine  should 
preferably  be  placed  where  there  can  be  a  draft  of  air  across 
it  from  windows  or  doors  on  opposite  sides,  and  in  such  cases, 
if  it  is  located  on  the  ground  floor,  there  should  be  ample 
means  for  sprinkling  the  street  in  the  vicinity  to  keep  down 
the  clouds  of  dust  that  are  otherwise  sure  to  be  present  in 
dry  weather.  This  precaution  will  permit  a  free  circulation 
of  air  when  it  is  most  needed — in  the  hot  summer  months. 

The  space  surrounding  the  machine  should  be  clean  and 
free  from  all  obstructions.     Where  the  machine  is  controlled 
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not  be  gotten  through  the  door  of  a  closed  car ;  so  they  are 
dismounted  and  the  parts  marked  and  packed  in  separate 
parcels.  It  then  falls  upon  the  roadman  or  the  purchaser 
to  assemble  them  at  their  destination.  This  work  should 
not  be  undertaken  by  one  not  familiar  with  such  work,  and 
even  an  expert  should  not  be  above  consulting  the  blue- 
prints and  the  marks  on  the  parts. 


No  man  should  try  to  assemble  the  parts  of  a  heavy 
machine  without  being  provided  with  the  rigging  devices 
adapted  to  the  work.  Large  stations  provided  with  large 
units  are  generally  equipped  with  cranes  to  replace  arma- 
tures or  fields  that  may  become  burned  out.  Small  stations 
arenot  so  well  fixed,  so  the  installer  must  usually  look  them 
up  for  himself.  As  the  construction  of  machines  varies  to 
some  extent,  so  must  the  method  of  handling  the  parts.     In 
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order  to  be  specific,  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  2  will  be 
taken  as  the  one  to  be  assembled.  This  is  a  six-pole  belt- 
driven  street-railway  generator  of  the  Westinghouse  type. 
The  bedplate  A  and  the  lower  half  of  the  machine  B  are 
worked  on  to  the  foundation  by  means  of  crowbars  and  rollers ; 
as  the  wooden  sub-frame  projects  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  a  false  wood  floor  must  sometimes  be  laid.  The  bed- 
plate is  then  worked  into  such  a  position  that  the  holes  b,  b 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  foot  flange  fall  just  over  the  bolts 
or  bolt  holes  that  they  are  intended  to  engage.  The  block- 
ing is  then  taken  out  and  the  machine  let  down  upon  the 
foundation  or  frame,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  The  next  step  is  to  place  in  position  and  connect 
together  the  bottom  field  coils  r,  c ;  the  field  coils  may  be  put 
in  the  top  half  of  the -frame  at  the  same  time,  so  that  this 
part  can  be  swung  into  position  as  soon  as  the  armature  is  in 
place.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  coils  are  slipped 
over  the  pole  pieces  with  proper  regard  for  the  marked 
ends,  or  trouble  will  surely  result.  Field  coils  that  do  not 
weigh  more  than  200  pounds  may  be  safely  lifted  into  place, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  insulation  or 
bend  or  break  the  terminals.  For  handling  heavier  coils 
than  this,  and  also  for  handling  the  armature  and  top  half 
of  the  frame,  tackle  must  be  rigged  immediately  above  the 
foundation.  In  rigging  this  tackle,  the  total  height  that 
the  top  half  of  the  frame  must  be  lifted  to  get  it  in  place 
after  the  armature  is  in  position  must  be  considered.  If  a 
chain  hoist  must  be  used,  do  not  attempt  to  lift  a  4,000-pound 
armature  or  top  field  half  with  a  2,000-pound  hoist — use 
a  4,000-pound  hoist,  or  even  two  2,000-pound  hoists.  To 
support  the  hoist,  a  rope  is  slung  in  several  turns  from  a 
roof  girder  or  from  a  crosspiece  laid  between  two  girders. 
Old  cloth  or  carpet  is  interposed  between  the  rope  and  the 
girder  so  that  the  former  may  run  no  chance  of  being  cut. 
The  hoist  is  hung  at  such  a  height  as  will  enable  its  full 
hoisting  range  to  be  utilized.  If  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done,  the  hoist  does  not  have  sufficient  range  for  the  highest 
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lift,  the  lift  will  have  to  be  divided  into  two  stages.  These 
two  stages  must  be  such  that  the  end  of  the  first  lift  leaves 
the  part  to  be  lifted  as  near  to  the  floor  as  possible.  The 
part  is  then  securely  blocked,  the  point  of  support  of  the 
hoist  raised,  and  the  lift  completed.  To  put  the  armature 
in  place,  it  is  moved  as  close  as  possible  to  the  machine,  so 
that  its  tendency  to  swing  in.  due  to  its  being  out  of  the 
vertical  line  of  the  hoist,  will  be  a  minimum.  This  tendency 
must  be  further  offset  by  means  of  a  strain  put  on  by  a 
block  and  tackle  or  hand  line  applied  at  the  side.  The 
bearing  parts  of  the  armature  shaft  should  be  encased  in 
cloth  before  lifting,  to  avoid  nicks  and  dents.  The  pillow- 
blocks  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  they  contain  no  iron 
filings  or  other  dirt,  and  should  then  be  filled  with  a  good 
quality  of  oil. 

5.  Under  no  circumstances  should  any  of  the  weight  of 
the  armature  be  supported  by  any  device  in  contact  with 
the  commutator;  the  point  of  support  should  always  be  the 
shaft.  For  handling  small  armatures  whose  pillow-blocks 
are  removable,  a  couple  of  ordinary  handle  bars,  such  as 


those  shown  in  Fig.  3,  should  be  used,  and  for  the  heavier 
ones  a  rope  sling  5  and  spread  bar  Ji  such  as  are  shown  in 
Fig.  4;  note  that  the  rope  is  crossed  on  itself  when  it  passes 
through  the  hook.  When  handling  a  heavy  armature,  its 
commutator  should  be  protected  by  a  blanket  uT  other  pad- 
ding to  save  it  from  knocks  that  may  dent  a  bar  or  damage 
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a  band;  the  armature  should  not  be  rolled  over  the  floor 
carelessly,  as  a  nail  head  or  a  piece  of  hard  matter  of  any 
kind  in  its  path  is  liable  to  nick  a  band  wire,  so  that  as  soon 
as  the  machine  is  up  to  speed  and  heated,  causing  some 
expansion,  the  band  wire  will  break.  As  soon  as  the  arma- 
ture is  swung  over  its  final  position,  the  shaft  is  wiped  off 
with  clean  waste  and  served  with  a  thin  film  of  good  cylin- 
der oil.  The  bearings  are  then  slipped  on;  in  doing  this, 
the  oil  rings  must  be  lifted  by  running  a  clean  round  rod  or 
stick  in  the  end,  otherwise  the  end  of  the  shaft  may  jam 


one  of  the  rings  and  bend  or  break  it.  Where  spiral  bear- 
ings are  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  put  them  on  the  shaft 
as  the  marks  call  for,  otherwise  the  oil  will  be  fed  out 
instead  of  in,  and  the  box  will  run  hot.  All  these  points 
being  looked  after,  the  armature  is  dropped  into  place  and 
given  a  few  turns  by  hand  to  see  that  the  oil  rings  work  and 
that  there  is  enough  end  play  to  prevent  binding.  Using 
the  pulley  end  of  the  shaft  as  a  straightedge,  the  machine 
is  now  leveled  by  means  of  a  spirit  level,  split  sheet-iron 
washers  being  put  under  the  bedplate  around  the  anchor 
bolts  if  one  end  must  be  raised. 

6,  If  the  foundation  and  frame  have  been  well  made, 
little  or  no  lining  will  be  called  for.  With  the  armature  in 
place,  the  top  half  of  the  frame,  whose  field  coils  have  been 
previously  connected,  is  lifted  on.  The  joint  between  the 
top  and  bottom  halves  should  be  well  cleaned  before  setting 
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them  together ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  wipe  off  some  white 
lead,  put  there  to  prevent  rust,  or  to  surface  down  a  dent 
due  to  a  falling  tool.  Where  the  machine  has  detachable 
pole  pieces,  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
surfaces  between  them  and  their  seats  on  the  frame.  When 
the  top  half  is  in  place,  the  pulley  is  put  on,  the  machine 
lined  up  to  the  engine  that  is  to  drive  it  or  to  the  pulley 
that  it  is  to  drive,  and  the  yoke,  brush  holders,  and  other 
fittings  put  on.  The  driving  belt  should  have  a  cemented, 
not  a  laced,  joint.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order 
to  make  a  good  job  of  lining  up  the  motor  or  dynamo,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  device  to  which  it  is  to  be  belted  has 
been  installed  with  the  same  care  as  the  dynamo  itself. 

7.  Startliii^  Vp. — If  the  machine  is  a  dynamo,  it.  is,  of 
course,  started  up  by  means  of  its  engine ;  if  a  motor,  cur- 
rent from  the  line  must  be  used.  In  either  case,  be  sure 
that  there  are  no  tools  or  other  parts  lying  on  the  belt  or 
on  the  dynamo  where  they  can  shake  off  on  to  the  arma- 
ture or  be  sucked  up  by  the  fields.  The  machine  should  be 
run  at  about  half  speed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  give  bad 
bearings  a  chance  to  show  their  presence  and  to  see  that 
the  oil  rings  do  not  stick.  If  all  the  parts  of  the  machine 
seem  to  be  in  good  working  order,  the  speed  can  be  run  up 
to  its  normal  rate,  and  the  machine  given  a  chance  to  pick 
up  its  field,  but  no  load  should  be  put  on  for  several  hours. 
Where  the  parts  of  a  machine  have  been  exposed  and  are 
damp,  the  insulation  will  be  low,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  bake  the  windings  with  current  at  low  voltage, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  a  burn-out  at  the  start;  but 
in  testing  the  insulation  of  a  machine  that  is  running  on  a 
grounded  circuit,  such  as  a  street-railway  circuit,  unless  the 
permanent  ground  is  removed,  the  insulation  will,  of  course, 
show  a  dead  ground. 

8.  The  machine  should  be  turned  over  very  slowly  at  first, 
so  that  in  case  it  is  not  lined  up  exactly  right  the  belt  will  not 
runoff  before  the  necessary  change  can  be  made;  should 
the  belt  try  to  come  off,  it  can,  as  a  rule,  be  held  on  with  a 
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bar  until  the  machine  can  be  stopped ;  even  if  the  belt  does 
come  off  on  the  outside  of  the  pulley,  no  special  harm  is 
done ;  but  if  it  comes  off  inside  of  the  pulley,  it  is  liable  to 
have  one  of  its  edges  curled  and  stretched  and  it  will  give  con- 
stant trouble  afterwards.  On  this  account,  it  is  a  good  plan, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  pulleys  are  in  line,  to 
cant  the  machine  pulley  a  little  in  favor  of  the  outer  edge. 

9.  In  order  for  a  dynamo  to  pick  up  its  field,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  fields  have  a  little  residual  magnetism  left  over 
from  the  last  charge.  Electric  machines,  except  some  of 
the  largest  sizes,  are  always  tested  under  load  before  they 
leave  the  factory,  and,  as  a  rule,  retain  enough  of  the  mag- 
netism to  **  pick  up  *'  on  when  they  are  installed.  But  some- 
times on  the  way  from  the  factory  to  their  destination  this 
magnetism  is  not  only  vibrated  out  of  them,  but  in  some 
cases  the  vibration  has  been  known  to  reverse  the  polarity  of 
the  dynamos.  Even  machines  in  service  a  long  time  lose  or 
reverse  their  residual  magnetism  for  no  apparent  reason. 
In  such  cases,  the  fields  must  be  recharged.  In  the  case  of 
an  isolated  machine,  this  recharging  must  be  done  from  a 
battery,  unless  there  is  some  other  machine  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  can  be  temporarily  tapped  to  the  outside  line; 
where  there  is  more  than  one  machine,  the  field  of  the  dead 
one  can  be  charged  from  the  live  one ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
field  leads  must  be  either  disconnected  or  the  brushes  lifted 
off  the  commutator  of  the  dead  one,  to  avoid  running  it  as 
a  motor.  Of  course;  in  the  case  of  a  motor,  the  field  current 
is  supplied  from  the  line,  so  that  with  motors  there  is  no 
trouble  on  account  of  the  fields  losing  their  magnetism. 


operatio:n^. 

10.  General  Care  of  the  >Iaelilnery. — The  dynamo 
or  motor  and  all  devices  connected  with  its  operation  or 
regulation  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  No  copper  or 
carbon  dust  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  cause  break- 
downs in  insulation.     The  oil  gauges  and  grooves  should  be 
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kept  in  working  order  and  the  oil  in  the  wells  should  be 
renewed  at  regular  intervals.  The  brushes  should  be  kept 
clean.  They  should  be  set  and  trimmed  to  fit  the  com- 
mutator, and  copper  brushes  should  be  taken  out  once  in  a 
while,  whenever  they  become  clogged,  and  dipped  in  gasoline 
to  cleanse  them.  When  a  machine  is  shut  down,  copper 
brushes  should  always  be  lifted  just  before  the  dynamo  comes 
to  a  stop  and  they  should  not  be  let  down  until  the  machine, 
if  a  dynamo,  is  under  headway  again.  New  carbon  brushes 
should  be  sandpapered  to  fit  the  commutator,  by  sliding  a 
piece  of  sandpaper  back  and  forth  between  them  and  the 
commutator.  Do  not  use  emery  paper  for  cleaning  the 
commutator,  as  emery  is  more  or  less  of  a  conductor  and 
may  cause  short-circuiting  between  the  bars;  also  small 
pieces  of  emery  become  lodged  in  the  brushes  and  scratch 
the  commutator.  The  connections  and  all  setscrews  and 
bolts  should  be  inspected  regularly  to  see  that  none  are 
liable  to  become  loose  and  fall  out.  All  screws  that  secure 
shunt-field  or  rheostat  wires  should  be  fixed  by  a  drop  of 
solder. 

Oil  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  on  the  com- 
mutator; to  lubricate  it,  put  a  film  of  vaseline  on  a  canvas 

■ 

cloth,  fold  the  cloth  once,  and  let  the  commutator  get  only 
what  goes  through  the  pores.  Never  allow  a  loose  article  of 
any  kind  to  lie  on  any  part  of  a  machine.  Oil  cans  should 
be  made  of  brass  so  that  they  will  not  be  attracted  by  the 
pole  pieces.  Do  not  allow  a  belt  to  run  tight  enough  to 
cause  a  hot  box,  nor  let  it  run  so  loose  as  to  squeak  and 
threaten  to  come  off.  When  closing  a  switch,  do  not  tap  it 
in  to  see  if  everything  is  all  right,  but  once  the  mind  is 
made  up  that  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  close  the  switch 
firmly.  The  operator's  eyes  and  hands  are  of  more  impor- 
tance and  value  than  anything  else  in  the  station.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  whether  a  switch  should  be  closed  or  not, 
do  not  close  it  until  all  doubt  is  removed.  All  switches 
should  be  left  open  when  the  machine  is  not  in  action. 
Circuit-breakers  should  be  tried  at  frequent  intervals  to  see 
that  they  are  not  stuck  or  set  for  the  wrong  load. 
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BRUSHES. 

11.  On  direct-current  machines,  the  brushes  and  com- 
mutator require,  perhaps,  more  attention  than  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  machine  put  together.  Brushes  should  in  the 
first  place  be  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  the  full-load  current 
of  the  machine  without  heating.  Brushes  are  of  two  kinds: 
radial  and  tangential;  radial  brushes  point  straight  at  the 
center  of  the  circle  that  represents  the  outline  of  the  com- 
mutator ;  their  direction  is  parallel  to  the  radius,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  5  (a).  Tangrential  brushes,  Fig.  5  (^),  are  generally 
made  of  copper  and  are 
found,  as  a  rule,  on  lighting 
machines.  Radial  brushes 
are  made  of  carbon  and  are 
mostly  found  on  power  ma- 
chines, though  they  are  now 
largely  used  on  lighting  ma- 
chines as  well.  Carbon 
brushes  are  used  on  machines 
whose  output  is  at  a  com- 
paratively high  voltage,  and, 
hence,   low   current;    copper  ^*^ 

brushes,  on  machines  of  high  ^^°-  *• 

current  and  low  voltage.  Also,  carbon  radial  brushes  are 
used  on  machines  that  must  admit  of  being  reversed  in 
rotation.  Carbon  brushes  are  generally  found  on  machines 
subjected  to  sudden  and  violent  variations  of  load,  while 
copper  brushes  are  better  adapted  to  conditions  of  slowly 
varying  or  constant  load.  Carbon  brushes  are  usually 
copper  plated  to  within  \  inch  or  \  inch  of  their  bearing 
ends,  in  order  to  give  them  better  contact  with  the  brush 
holders.  Also,  carbon  brushes  often  contain  a  lubricant  in 
the  form  of  the  paraffin  with  which  the  carbon  dust  is  treated 
in  the  course  of  its  manufacture,  so  that  these  brushes  being 
self-lubricating,  no  compound  or  grease  is  needed  on  the 
commutator  itself.  With  carbon  brushes,  the  commutator 
takes  on  a  dark-chocolate  polish  and  the  brushes  emit  a 
squeaking  noise  at  starting  or  stopping. 
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12.  Carbon  brushes  are  made  in  several  grades  of  hard- 
ness, adapted  to  different  conditions  of  working  and  different 
kinds  of  commutators.  In  stationary,  direct-current  work, 
soft  carbon  is  used;  on  street-car  work,  hard  carbon. 
Carbon  has  the  great  advantage  that,  being  of  relatively 
high  resistance,  it  limits  the  value  of  the  current  generated 
in  the  coils  that  are  short-circuited  as  they  pass  under  the 
brushes  and  thereby  reduces  the  sparking.  By  reason  of 
this  fact,  carbon  brushes  admit  of  a  wide  variation  in  the 
load  and  hence  in  their  non-sparking  positions,  without 
giving  any  trouble.  This  is  why  carbon  brushes  are  used  on 
high-voltage  dynamos  where  there  are  sudden  and  violent 
changes  that  cannot  be  met  by  shifting  the  brushes.  With 
copper  brushes  it  is  different ;  copper  is  of  such  low  resist- 
ance that  the  short-circuited  coil  passing  under  a  brush 
generates  sufficient  voltage  to  force  a  large  current  that 
causes  sparking  through  the  local  circuit  comprising  the 
coil,  two  commutator  bars,  and  the  brush.  This  condition 
occurs  if  a  variation  in  the  load  leaves  the  brushes  out  of  the 
non-sparking  points,  so  that  copper  brushes  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  shifted  to  meet  any  variations  in  the  load.  Many  kinds 
of  copper  brushes  have  been  devised  to  meet  this  objection; 
in  every  case  the  object  has  been  to  increase  the  resistance 
in  the  path  of  the  short-circuited  coil  without  increasing  the 
resistance  to  be  traversed  by  the  main  current  of  the 
machine.  To  this  end,  brushes  have  been  made  of  alternate 
layers  of  copper  and  of  carbon,  or  have  been  made  of  copper 
wires  or  gauze. 

In  Fig.  0,  A  is  the  ring  armature  of  a  dynamo  sending  a  cur- 
rent through  lamps  L  by  way  of  brushes  a-\-,  a—  ;  coils  r,  c 
are  passing  under  the  brushes  and  are,  therefore,  being 
short-circuited  by  them  through  the  local  loops,  l-2-S-j^-~ 
,'7-/;-7.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  if  the  center  of  the  brush 
throughout  its  width  be  made  of  an  insulating  material,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  local  current  due  to  the 
short-circuited  coil  cannot  get  from  the  heel  of  the  brush 
to  the  toe,  or  7'ice  versa,  without  first  flowing  up  and 
down  the  full  length  of  the  brush,  so  that  the  short-circuited 
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coil  cannot  generate  so  large  a  current,  although  the  flow  of 
the  current  in  the  main  circuit  of  armature  and  lamps  is 
not  interrupted.  On  account  of  its  decreasing  the  capacity 
of  the  brush,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
break  the  short  local  circuit,  but  a  compromise  is  made  by 
constructing  the  brush  of  alternate  layers  of  copper  and 


FlO.  6. 

carbon  or  some  metal  whose  specific  resistance  is  high  enough 
to  reduce  the  current  in  the  short-circuited  coil,  but  not  high 
enough  to  offer  any  serious  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the 
main  current.  Copper  brushes  are  never  made  solid ;  they 
are  made  flexible,  in  one  way  or  another,  so  that  they  may 
more  readily  conform  to  the  surface  of  the  commutator  and 
bear  at  as  many  points  as  possible. 

13.  Ordinary  copper  brushes  are  not  strictly  tangential, 
this  type  being  used  only  on  small  machines  and  on  arc- 
light  machines  where  the  current  is  small.  A  form  of 
strictly  tangential  brush  is  shown  in  Fig.  7  (a).  Carbon 
brushes  are  often  made  as  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
the  tangential  and  the  radial  types,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  (b). 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  common  form  of  copper 
brush,  it  is  neither  exactly  perpendicular  nor  parallel  to 
a  radius  of  the  circle  representing  the  end  view  of  the  com- 
mutator.    No  matter  what  style  of  brush  is  used,  it  should 
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(a) 


bear  against  the  commutator  with  the  proper  tension.  All 
generator  brushes  and  stationary-motor  brushes  are  so 
arranged  that  the  tension  can  be  regulated.  Portable 
motors  (street-railway  motors)  are  not  so  fortunate.  They 
are  so  limited  in  point  of  space  and  accessibility  that  the 
brush-holding  device  must  be  designed  to  average  the  right 
tension  throughout  the  life  of  the  brush. 

The  tension  that  a  brush  spring  must  have  depends  on 
the  material  and  condition  of  the  commutator  and  on  the 

material  of  the  brush 
itself.  A  copper  brush 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  call 
for  as  much  tension  as 
a  carbon  brush,  and  soft 
carbon  will  run  with  less 
tension  than  hard  car- 
bon; a  rough  commuta- 
tor needs  more  brush  ten- 
sion than  a  smooth  one; 
for  given  brush  contact, 
large  currents  call  for 
more  pressure  than  small 
ones.  Finally,  where 
there  are  several  brushes 
in  each  holder,  the  tension  must  be  the  same  on  all,  so  that 
they  will  all  take  about  the  same  current.  This  tension 
should  be  great  enough  to  pass  the  current  without  sparking 
or  heating,  but  it  should  not  be  great  enough  to  wear  out  the 
commutator  unnecessarily.  One  of  the  features  most  con- 
ducive to  success  with  brushes  is  the  proi)er  setting  of  them; 
this  subject  will  be  taken  up  in  the  article  on  "  Sparking." 

If  the  contact  between  the  brush  and  the  commutator  is 
loose,  the  contact  resistance  will  be  high  and  heating  will 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  increasing  the  pressure  beyond 
a  certain  amount  results  in  very  little  reduction  of  resistanqe, 
but  greatly  increases  the  friction.  For  stationary  work,  a 
pressure  of  2  to  2^^  pounds  per  square  inch  of  brush  contact 
surface  should  be  sufficient.      For  railway  work,  the  pressure 
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has  to  be  much  heavier  on  account  of  the  jarring  to  which 
the  motor  is  subjected. 

14.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  carbon  brushes  is 
that  they,  at  times,  stick  in  the  holder  so  that  the  tension 
spring  is  not  strong  enough  to  force  down  the  brush  to  its 
place,  and  even  if  it  does  force  it  down,  the  pressure  on  the 
commutator  will  be  too  light.  This  very  serious  fault  may 
be  due  to  either  of  two  causes:  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
thickness  of  the  brush  or  an  excess  of  paraffin  in  the  brush. 
If  a  brush  is  thicker  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other,  it  may 
go  into  the  holder  freely  if  put  in  thin  end  first,  and  might 
not  go  in  at  all  on  the  thick  end.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  brush  wears  down  to  a  point  where  the  thick 
end  enters  the  holder  it  sticks.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fault  may  be  due  to  a  nick  or  burr  in  the  brush  holder  itself. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  all  chance  of  such  trouble  is  to 
have  a  hard-steel  gauge  for  the  brushes  and  another  for  the 
holders;  discard  all  brushes  that  will  not  pass  through  the 
brush  gauge  freely  and  file  out  any  holder  that  will  not  take 
the  holder  plug  gauge.  As  a  final  check  against  a  bad 
brush  getting  into  use,  always  try  the  brush  in  the  holder 
end  for  end.  The  common  practice  of  sandpapering  a 
brush  to  get  it  in  is  a  very  bad  one,  as  it  not  only  makes  the 
brush  lopsided,  thereby  impairing  its  contact  with  the  main 
surface  in  the  holder,  but  it  also  takes  off  the  copper  plating. 

The  second  source  of  trouble — an  excess  of  paraffin  in 
the  brush — is  accounted  for  as  follows:  If  a  carbon  brush 
is  snugly  fitted  into  the  holder  so  that  it  slides  back  and 
forth  freely,  but  without  any  clearance,  while  the  holder 
and  brush  are  cold,  as  soon  as  they  become  warm  the 
paraffin  oozes  x)ut,  forms  a  paste  with  whatever  carbon  or 
copper  dust  there  may  be  present,  and  causes  the  brush  to 
stick.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  see  brushes  that 
have  been  giving  trouble  coated  with  a  tough  skin  of  carbon 
dust  and  paraffin  that  can  be  readily  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 
It  is  very  essential  that  the  brushes  should  be  kept  clean 
and  trimmed  to  fit  the  commutator;  to  trim  them,  an  iron 
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jig  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  7  (^)  should  be  used  so 
that  the  bevel  may  be  kept  perfectly  true.  This  jig  is 
intended  more  particularly  for  filing  copper  brushes. 
Carbon  brushes  can  be  sandpapered  to  shape  in  place. 


THE  COMMUTATOR. 

16.  The  commutator  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  a 
machine  and  its  faults  are  liable  to  develop  more  quickly 
than  those  of  any  other  part.  When  a  commutator  is  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  it  becomes  a  dark-chocolate 
color,  is  smooth,  or  glazed,  to  the  touch,  and  causes  the 
brushes,  if  of  carbon,  to  emit  a  characteristic,  squeaky 
noise  when  the  machine  is  turning  slowly.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  any  weight  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
commutator,  nor  should  it  be  caught  with  a  sling  when  the 
armature  is  being  lifted.  The  commutator  should  pref- 
erably be  set  upon  a  tapered  seat  on  the  shaft,  forced  up 
to  its  seat,  and  secured  with  a  nut  and  lock,  besides  being 
provided  with  a  key  to  prevent  turning.  With  such  an 
arrangement,  the  problem  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  a 
commutator  is  very  much  simplified.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  eliminate  every  possibility  of  the  device  becoming 
loose,  as  such  a  defect  gives  rise  to  others,  among  which  can 
be  named  open-circuited  leads  and  consequent  sparking. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  insulation 
between  the  bars  and  the  shell,  and  from  bar  to  bar,  as  a 
breakdown  in  the  commutator  insulation  has  the  same  effect 
as  a  breakdown  in  the  insulation  of  the  armature  winding 
itself.  The  commutator  bars  should  be  perpendicular  to  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  so  that  the  brushes  will 
not,  in  effect,  set  on  a  diagonal  and  cover  more  bars  than 
they  should.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the  brush  holders 
should  be  set  as  close  to  the  commutator  as  possible,  so  as 
to  do  away  with  chattering.  This  is  most  desirable  on 
machines  that  are  to  run  in  both  directions,  and  the  brush 
holder  should,  on  such  machines,  be  designed  to  slide  radially 
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inwards,  so  that  wear  in  the  commutator  can  always  be 
readily  compensated  for. 

16.  If  a  dynamo  or  motor  is  not  abused  with  too  much 
overload,  if  the  brushes  are  set  properly,  and  if  the  commu- 
tator is  made  of  the  proper  material,  it  should  seldom  get 
rough.  As  a  rule,  sandpaper  and  emery  cloth  are  used 
around  machines  much  more  than  they  should  be.  For 
ordinary  roughness  of  the  commutator,  due  to  some  tem- 
porary abnormal  condition,  it  is  well  enough  to  use  sand- 
paper, but  for  chronic  roughness  some  more  permanent  cure 
must  be  applied,  as  there  is  some  serious  cause  behind  the 
trouble.     Take  any  of  the  following  troubles,  for  example: 

If  a  commutator,  when  it  is  built,  is  not  properly  baked 
or  screwed  down  after  it  is  baked,  it  is  liable  to  bulge  out 
in  the  course  of  time  under  the  action  of  the  heat  due  to 
its  normal  load  and  the  centrifugal  force,  o»"  it  may  develop 
loose  bars.  In  the  case  of  the  bulging  of  one  side,  sand- 
paper will  not  do  any  good,  because  from  the  nature  of  the 
way  in  which  it  must  be  applied,  the  low  part  gets  as  much 
sandpapering  as  the  high  part  and  the  relation  between  the 
two  is  kept  the  same.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  a  commu- 
tator that  bulges  badly  is  to  take  it  off,  bake  it  so  as  to 
loosen  the  insulation,  tighten  it  up  well,  and  turn  it  off  in 
the  lathe.  For  ordinary  curvatures  of  surface,  that  is, 
unevenness  due  to  wear,  it  is  customary  to  set  up  a  tool 
post  and  slide  rest  on  the  bedplate  of  the  machine  itself  and 
turn  off  the  commutator  in  position. 

If  the  machine  is  a  dynamo,  it  is  run  from  its  engine, 
which  must  be  run  very  slowly;  if  the  machine  is  a  motor, 
its  speed  must  be  cut  down  by  putting  a  water  resistance  in 
series  with  the  armature  but  not  with  the  field ;  in  either 
case,  a  tool  with  a  diamond-shape  point  must  be  used  and 
the  speed  must  be  such  that  the  bars  will  not  be  burred  nor 
the  nose  of  the  tool  burned.  Keep  the  cutting  point  just 
about  opposite  (but  a  trifle  above  rather  than  below)  the 
center  of  the  commutator.  After  the  commutator  is  turned, 
it  should  be  smoothed  off  with  a  file  and  sandpaper,  any 
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burrs  between  the  bars  should  be  picked  out,  and  vaseline 
sparingly  applied  through  the  pores  of  a  coarse  canvas  rag. 
Always  have  the  brushes  raised  when  sandpapering  a  com- 
mutator, even  if  the  machine  has  to  be  given  a  start  and 
allowed  to  run  on  its  own  momentum,  because,  otherwise, 
the  brushes  will  catch  all  the  dust,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  apt  to  get  clogged  or  the  commutator  become  scratched. 
Outside  of  this,  it  is  dangerous  to  sandpaper  a  machine  that 
runs  with  an  excited  field  and  at  a  high  speed,  because  the 
flying  copper  dust  might  be  the  cause  of  a  short  circuit  that 
will  burn  the  operator.  This  has  happened  more  than  once. 
A  narrow  scratch  or  several  of  them  all  around  the  com- 
mutator means  that  there  are  particles  of  hard  foreign 
matter  under  one  or  more  of  the  brushes;  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  take  out  the  brushes  and  clean  them.  ■  A  broad 
scratch  around  the  bearing  surface  of  the  commutator  prob- 
ably means  that  one  of  the  brush  holders  has  been  set  too 
close  or  has  become  loose  and  slipped  down  to  a  point  where 
it  touches  the  bars.  The  same  scratchy  appearance  around 
the  ears  of  the  bars  probably  means  that  the  armature  has 
too  much  end  play  or  that  one  of  the  brush  holders  is  set 
over  too  far. 

17.  Hiffli  Bars. — A  metallic  click  emitted  twice,  four 
times,  or  six  times  (according  to  the  number  of  brush  hold- 
ers in  use)  per  revolution,  indicates  a  high  bar  in  the  com- 
mutator; in  such  a  case,  the  brushes  will  be  seen  to  jump  a 
little  when  the  high  bar  passes  under  them.  A  high  bar 
can  come  about  in  either  of  two  ways:  it  may  be  due  either 
to  a  loose  bar  working  out  or  to  the  fact  that  one  bar  is 
much  harder  than  any  of  its  neighbors,  and,  therefore,  does 
not  wear  down  at  the  same  rate.  If  the  high  bar  seems  to 
be  firm  under  a  blow  from  a  hammer,  it  will  be  safe  to  take 
it  down  with  a  file  while  the  armature  stands  still;  but  if 
the  hammer  test  proves  the  bar  to  be  floating,  it  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  nothing  short  of  a  regular  repair  job  will  give 
satisfaction.  In  testing  a  bar  or  bars  with  the  hammer, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  nick  or  dent  the  commutator,  as 
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such  a  defacement  will  cause  the  high-bar  click  to  be  emitted 
and  it  will  be  misleading. 

18.  Jjo^w  Bars. — A  fault  very  much  akin  to  a  high  bar 
but  much  more  serious  in  most  cases,  is  the  low  bar,  which 
gives  forth  very  much  the  same  sound,  but  the  brushes 
drop,  instead  of  rising,  as  the  fault  passes  under  them.  The 
low-bar  trouble  may  be  due  to  any  of  several  causes:  it  may 
be  due  to  the  commutator  having  received  a  severe  blow  in 
the  course  of  handling;  to  one  or  more  bars  being  of  poorer 
material  than  the  rest;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  gradual  eat- 
ing away  of  the  bar  on  account  of  sparking  at  that  particu- 
lar place.  On  any  but  ordinary  bipolar  machines,  a  loose 
connection  will  generally  affect  more  than  one  bar.  The 
main  difference  between  a  high  bar  and  a  low  one  is  in  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  remedy  them.  A  high  bar  can 
be  removed  by  filing  down  or  turning  down  that  bar  alone 
to  the  level  of  the  others,  but  to  get  rid  of  a  low  bar,  the 
rest  of  the  commutator  must  be  brought  down  to  its  level. 
This  means  that  unless  the  low  bar  or  fiat  is  very  slight,  the 
commutator  must  be  turned  off.  There  are  several  other 
faults  pertaining  to  commutators  that  will  be  taken  up  under 
the  head  of  **  Sparking." 

19.  Of  A)urse  the  most  serious  condition  is  to  have  a 
commutator  that  is  poorly  made  and  of  poor  stock.  If  the 
mica  and  copper  used 
are  not  of  the  proper 
relative  hardness,  one 
will  wear  down  faster 
than  the  other,  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  com- 
mutator a  succession  of 
ribs.  If  the  mica  is  too 
soft,  it  will  pit  out  be- 
tween the  bars,  leaving 
a  trough  to  fill  up  with 
carbon  dust  and  in  a 
degree  short-circuit  the  fig.  a. 
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neighboring  armature  coils.  If  the  mica  bodies  are  too 
hard  or  too  thick,  the  bars  will  wear  in  ruts  and  call  for  fre- 
quent turning  down.  The  best  combination  for  all-round 
work  is  made  of  soft,  clear  mica  and  hard-drawn  copper. 
One  practice  of  the  day,  and  one  that  tends  to  materially 
increase  the  life  of  a  commutator,  is  to  so  design  the  shape 
of  the  commutator  bars  and  the  set  of  the  brushes,  and  to 
so  proportion  the  end  play  of  the  armature  that  the  brushes 
will  play  over  the  whole  wearing  surface  of  the  commutator. 
Fig.  8  shows  such  a  disposal  of  the  brushes,  which  are  said 
to  be  staggered.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  brushes  so  dis- 
posed that  no  ridges  can  be  formed  either  on  the  outside 
edges  or  center  of  the  commutator. 


THE  ARMATURE. 

20.  Armatures  should  be  handled  with  great  care,  as  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  bruise  a  coil  or  a  lead,  and  this  may  not 
be  noticed  until  the  machine  is  started  up  and  the  trouble 
begins.  All  armatures  should  be  supported  by  their  shafts 
as  much  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  rolled  around  on  the 
floor  at  the  risk  of  having  a  coil  punctured  or  a  lead  broken. 
When  lying  on  the  floor,  they  should  lie  upon  padding  of 
some  sort.  Extra  armatures  not  in  use  should  be  kept 
housed  in  a  dry  place.  The  bearings  and  end  play  of  the 
armature  in  use  should  be  closely  watched  so  that  the  core 
may  not  be  let  down  on  the  pole  pieces. 

21.  Heating:  of  Armatures. — An  armature  should  run 
without  excessive  heating;  if  it  heats  so  as  to  give  off  an 
odor,  any  of  several  things  may  be  the  matter  with  it.  It 
may  be  damp — a  condition  that,  as  a  rule,  is  shown  by 
steaming,  but  which  can  be  better  determined  by  measur- 
ing the  insulation  to  the  shaft  with  a  voltmeter.  This  insu- 
lation should  be  at  least  500,000  ohms  when  the  machine  is 
hot.  If  less  than  this,  the  armature  should  be  baked, 
either  in  an  oven  or  by  means  of  a  current  passed  through 
it  in  series  with  a  lamp  bank  or  water  resistance.     In  using 
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a  water  rheostat  watch  it  closelv,  for  the  current  increases 
as  the  water  becomes  hot.  The  baking  current  should  not 
exceed  the  full-load  current  of  vhe  machine.  In  applying 
the  current  to  the  armature,  be  sure  that  the  series  field,  if 
the  machine  has  one,  is  not  included  in  the  circuit,  and  that 
the  shunt  field  is  broken;  for  if  either  field  is  on,  the  machine 
may  start  up  as  a  motor.  A  machine  that  is  too  damp  to 
run  will  heat  at  no  load  as  well  as  at  full  load. 

22.  Another  cause  of  heating  under  no  load  is  due  to 
the  commutator  being  partially  short-circuited  all  around 
from  bar  to  bar,  so  that  even  when  the  coils  are  in  the  most 
active  part  of  the  field,  a  strong  current  can  be  set  up 
through  the  local  circuit  provided  by  the  coils  themselves, 
the  commutator  bars  to  which  their  ends  are  attached,  and 
the  defective  insulation  between  these  bars.  Such  a  con- 
dition often  arises  on  an  old  machine,  where  the  oil  applied 
to  the  commutator  has  soaked  into  the  mica  bodies  and  car- 
bonized. There  is  a  case  on  record  where  the  commutator 
was  so  short-circuited  in  this  way  that  the  machine  would 
not  start  as  a  motor,  because  the  applied  current  passed 
through  the  commutator  instead  of  through  the  armature 
coils.  The  only  true  remedy  for  such  a  trouble  is  to  put  on  a 
good  commutator.  Temporary  relief  can  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  taking  a  deep  cut  off  the  commutator,  thereby 
removing  the  most  defective  part  of  the  insulation. 

23.  If  instead  of  the  whole  armature  running  hot,  the 
heat  is  confined  to  one  or  two  coils,  the  indications  are  that 
there  is  a  short  circuit  either  in  a  coil  or  between  the  two 
commutator  bars  that  the  ends  of  the  coil  connect.  Such  a 
short-circuited  coil  run  in  a  fully  excited  field  will  soon  burn 
itself  out.  A  short  circuit  of  this  kind  can  be  readily 
detected  by  holding  an  iron  nail  or  a  pocket  knife  up  to  the 
head  of  the  armature  while  it  is  running  in  a  field;  any 
existing  short  circuits  in  the  coils  or  commutator  will  cause 
the  piece  of  metal  to  vibrate  very  perceptibly.  One  or  more 
coil  connections  reversed  on  one  side  of  the  armature  will,  on 
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a  dynamo,  cause  a  local  current  to  flow  from  the  strong  half 
to  the  weaker  half,  and  thereby  cause  all  the  coils  to  heat 
more  than  they  should,  besides  decreasing  the  effective 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  machine.  On  a  motor,  the  effect  is  to 
decrease  its  counter  E.  M.  F.  so  that  it  will  take  more  cur- 
rent under  given  conditions,  while  the  side  containing  the 
reversed  coils  will  be  hotter  than  the  other  side.  The  test 
for  such  a  condition  is  to  pass  a  current  into  the  coils,  one  at 
a  time,  through  the  commutator  bars,  and  to  hold  a  compass 
needle  over  the  coil  that  is  connected  to  the  two  bars  being 
fed;  as  soon  as  the  reversed  coils  are  reached,  the  compass 
needle  will  reverse  the  direction  of  its  deflection.  The  coils 
must  be  disconnected  and  their  ends  reversed. 

24,  A  broken  armature  lead  or  an  open-circuited  coil 
soon  declares  itself  by  causing  a  spark  to  travel  around  the 
commutator.  A  grinding,  rumbling  noise  accompanied  by 
excessive  sparking  and  perhaps  some  slipping  of  the  belt 
indicate  that  the  bearings  have  worn  down,  letting  the 
armature  rub  on  the  pole  pieces.  This  is  a  trouble  that 
takes  place  too  often,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  it,  for  even 
if  one  does  not  know  how  long  a  set  of  bearings  should  run, 
he  can  easily  tell  how  much  wear  has  taken  place  by  gauging 
the  distances  between  the  armature  core  and  the  top  and 
bottom  pole  pieces.  In  such  a  case,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  armature  becomes  hot  and  the  bottom  pole  pieces  and 
armature  core  show  signs  of  abrasion. 

25,  An  armature  will  sometimes  get  very  warm  through 
no  fault  of  its  own,  but  through' heating  from  an  abnormally 
hot  bearing.  Heat  due  to  such  a  cause  can  generally  be 
detected  by  the  odor  given  off  by  the  hot  oil.  Another 
serious  trouble  to  which  armatures  are  liable,  especially 
motor  armatures,  is  a  bent  shaft;  tliis  causes  a  very  char- 
acteristic rattling  noise  to  be  emitted,  the  brushes  spark, 
and  the  belt  sometimes  wabbles.  The  only  thing  to  do  with 
a  bent  shaft  is  to  take  out  the  armature  and  straighten  its 
shaft.     After  straightening  the  shaft  it  may  be  necessary  to 
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turn  down  the  commutator  before  it  will  run  true,  as  the  bend 
in  the  shaft  may  have  existed  to  a  slight  extent  for  several 
months. 

26.  One  very  peculiar  fault  to  which  armatures  are  lia- 
ble is  known  as  a  tLying  cross.  This  is  due  to  a  loose  wire 
that  only  gives  trouble  when  the  armature  is  in  motion. 
The  loose  wire  may  either  be  broken,  it  may  have  a  loose 
connection,  or  it  may  have  defective  insulation  that  allows 
it  to  come  into  contact  with  other  wires  as  soon  as  the  arma- 
ture comes  up  to  speed.  In  any  case,  the  fault  gives  no 
trouble  as  long  as  the  armature  is  at  rest,  but  as  soon  as  it 
gets  up  to  speed,  the  centrifugal  force  throws  the  loose  wire 
out  of  place  and  causes  the  brushes  to  flash.  If  not  located 
and  removed,  the  fault  will,  in  time,  burn  a  hole  in  the  arma- 
ture insulation.- 

27,  Overloaded  Armatures. — One  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  general  trouble  and  heating  in  an  armature  is 
overload ;  this  may  be  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect  or  to 
an  error  in  the  instrument  that  measures  the  load.  There 
is  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  owners  to  gradually 
increase  the  load  on  a  machine  until  it  may  be  doing  about 
twice  the  work  it  is  intended  to  do.  If  the  machine  is  a 
dynamo,  lamps  are  added  to  its  load  one  or  two  at  a  time;  in 
this  way  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  overload  a  dynamo  without 
intending  to.  If  the  machine  is  a  motor,  small  devices  may 
be  put  on  it,  one  at  a  time,  until  an  overload  is  the  result. 
Another  very  common  way  of  overloading  a  machine  is  to 
increase  the  voltage  at  which  it  is  run.  Many  operators 
have  the  idea  that  as  long  as  the  current  through  the  arma- 
ture does  not  exceed  its  proper  value,  it  does  not  matter 
what  the  voltage  is,  as  long  as  it  is  not  high  enough  to  break 
down  the  insulation.  The  load  on  a  machine  is  given  by  the 
product  of  the  current  and  the  voltage,  hence  the  voltage  has 
a  direct  influence  on  the  load.  If  the  voltage  on  a  machine 
is  doubled  and  the  current  is  kept  the  same,  the  load  on 
the  machine  is  doubled.     Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the 
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maximum  load  the  same  on  a  machine  whose  voltage  has 
been  raised,  say  25  per  cent.,  the  maximum  allowable  cur- 
rent should  be  lowered  25  per  cent.  If  the  machine  is  rated 
at  100  volts  and  50  amperes,  and  it  is  decided  to  run  it  at 
125  volts,  the  current,  to  give  the  same  load  as  before,  should 
be  40  amperes.  Where  machines  are  running  together  in 
multiple,  one  may  be  taking  more  than  its  share  of  the  load, 
due  to  poor  equalization.  Ammeters  sometimes  get  out  of 
order,  read  incorrectly,  or  stick;  the  needle  may  stay  in  one 
place  while  the  load  makes  a  change  of  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
machine  tender  will  be  none  the  wiser. 

28.  When  a  dynamo  is  overloaded  the  commutator 
becomes  rough,  the  brushes  burn  up  and  spark,  the  belt 
squeaks,  and  the  machine  grows  hot  all  over.  If  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  non-sparking  point  for  the  brushes  at  some  inter- 
mediate load  and  at  no  load,  this  should  also  be  possible  at 
full  load.  If  it  is  not  possible,  the  symptoms  point  to  over- 
load and  the  ammeter  should  be  tested.  Of  course,  some 
machines  spark  badly  no  matter  whether  they  are  over- 
loaded or  not.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  older  types. 
When  a  machine  persists  in  sparking  when  the  commutator 
and  everything  else  about  it  is  in  good  condition,  the  trouble 
may  generally  be  attributed  to  poor  design.  Some  machines 
are  so  poorly  designed  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  sparking. 


riKI^D  COILS. 

29.  We  generally  have  two  kinds  of  flold  colls  to  deal 
with,  namely,  shunt  and  scries,  or  both,  depending  on  the 
style  of  machine.  These  may  be  further  subdivided  into 
two  classes,  form-wound  and  shell-wound.  Fine-wire  fields 
are  usually  called  shunt  fields  because  they  form  a  shunt 
or  bypath  for  the  armature  current  on  a  dynamo  or  the  line 
current  on  a  motor;  they  are  of  high  resistance,  so  that 
they  will  take  but  a  small  part  of  the  current  supplied  to  or 
by  a  machine,  and  they  are  subjected  to  the  full  line  voltage, 
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as  indicated  in  Fig.  9  {a)^  where  A  is  the  armature  and /is 
the  shunt  field.  Coarse-wire  fields  are  usually  called  series 
fields,  because  they  are  in  series  with  the  armature,  and 
should  be  able  to  carry  the  current  that  flows  through  the 
armature.  They  are  of  low  resistance  so  that  they  may 
consume  as  little  as  possible  of  the  voltage  supplied  to  or  by 
the  machine,  and  as  a  result  are  subjected  to  but  a  small 


E.  M.  F.,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  9  {b)^  where  the  drop  through 
the  series  coils  is  supposed  to  be  2  volts.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  field  may  have  to  be  handled,  the  coils,  leads,  and 
connecting  lugs  should  be  handled  with  great  care.  The 
bearing  surfaces  of  the  coil  should  be  brushed  off  before  the 
coil  is  put  in  place,  to  avoid  having  any  chips  of  foreign 
matter  mashed  into  the  insulation  when  the  field  bolts  are 
screwed  home. 

30,  Field  coils  should  be  installed  in  such  a  way  that  when 
the  current  passes  through  them,  if  one  pole  piece  is  called 
north,  the  poles  on  both  sides  of  it  will  be  south.  Coils,  as 
a  rule,  are  marked  so  that  the  workman  may  know  exactly 
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where  they  are  to  go  and  which  end  is  to  point  toward  the 
commutator.  It  is  usually  easy  to  tell  by  the  shape  of  the 
field  which  face  of  it  is  to  go  next  to  the  frame  of  the 
machine  and  which  next  to  the  armature.  If  the  coils  are 
not  marked  or  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  marks,  the 
matter  can  be  settled  as  follows:  Set  the  field  coils  on  the 
floor  and  line  them  up  on  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10;  con- 
nect them  together  and  send  a  current  through  them.  Get 
them,  by  trial,  so  that  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  held  in  the  hand, 
will  pass  in  an  easy  curve,  as  shown  at  /,  from  one  coil  to  the 
other,  the  same  end  on.  Should  the  piece  of  iron  try  to  take 
the  position  shown  at  /'between  any  two  coils,  reverse  one  of 
them.     When  the  coils  are  all  turned  so  that  the  iron  takes 
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the  curved  palli  from  one  to  the  other,  put  them  in  place  on 
the  machine  in  this  same  relation,  for  then  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  alternate  in  polarity.  A  more  certain  test, 
perhaps,  is  to  put  the  field  coils  int<)  the  machine  as  it  is 
thought  they  should  go  (leaving  out  the  armature),  and  test 
them  with  a  compass  or  piece  of  soft  iron  the  same  as 
before.  In  usiug  a  compass,  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
does  not  stick,  for  then  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  are 
liable  to  thread  through  it  backwards  and  reverse  its 
polarity;  if  this  takes  place  just  at  the  wrong  time,  it 
may  be  misleading.  Tlie  reason  for  making  the  test  with- 
out the  armature  in  place  is  that  the  jmle  induced  in  the 
armature  core  opposite  each  pole  piece  is  apt  to  influence 
the  action  of  the  compass. 
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31,  The  effect  of  putting  a  field  coil  in  end  for  end  on  a 
dynamo  is  to  decrease  the  voltage  that  it  will  generate  even 
on  open  circuit,  and  perhaps  render  the  machine  unable  to 
generate  at  all.  On  a  motor,  the  effect  is  to  greatly 
increase  the  current  required  to  start,  to  abnormally  increase 
the  speed  after  it  is  started,  and  to  cause  the  brushes  to 
spark.  If  a  motor  has  only  two  fields  and  one  of  them  is 
connected  incorrectly,  the  machine  will  either  not  start  at  all 
or  else  it  will  start  very  slowly  and  take  a  very  large  current. 
A  two-field  dynamo  cannot  generate,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions even  if  excited  from  some  other  source,  unless  one  coil 
happens  to  be  a  little  stronger  than  the  other,  in  which  case 
the  machine  might  generate  a  small  E.  M.  F. 

32,  Where  the  machine  is  com  pound- wound,  the  ty^o 
windings  generally  occupy  parts  of  the  same  spool.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  both  sections  properly  connected. 
On  a  dynamo,  if  the  shunt  field  as  a  whole  is  connected  cor- 
rectly but  the  series  field  incorrectly,  the  machine  will  pick 
up  its  field  and  hold  it,  but  it  cannot  be  made  to  take  a  full 
load;  for  as  soon  as  the  main  switch  is  closed  and  current 
goes  through  the  reversed  series  coils,  their  magnetizing 
force  partially  neutralizes  that  of  the  shunt  coil,  reducing 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  dynamo  and  fixing  a  limit  above  which 
the  load  cannot  be  made  go.  If  the  shunt  fields  are  wrongly 
connected  and  the  series  field  are  correctly  connected,  the 
machine  will  not  pick  up  its  field  at  all  on  open  circuit,  and 
whether  it  will  or  not  on  closed  circuit  depends  on  the 
resistance  of  that  circuit.  This  resistance  must  be  very  low 
for  the  comparatively  few  turns  of  series  field  to  pick  up 
through  it,  and  even  if  it  did,  the  resultin:^  voltage  applied 
to  the  terminals  of  the  wrongly  connected  shunt  field  would 
bring  about  a  neutralization  of  magnetism,  and  the  E.  M.  F. 
would  fall  again. 

33,  On  a  motor  it  does  not  matter  so  much  whether  or 
not  the  shunt  and  series  fields,  as  a  whole,  are  connected  to 
assist  or  oppose  each  other,   unless  the  machine  has  been 
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heavily  over-compounded  to  run  as  a  generator,  in  which 
case,  if  it  is  desired  to  use  the  series  coils  for  maintaining 
constant  speed  under  a  variable  load,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  a  shunt  in  multiple  with  them.  When  a  compound-wound 
motor  is  so  connected  that  its  series  and  shunt  coils  assist 
each  other,  it  is  said  to  be  accumulatively  connected,  and  it 
then  has  its  greatest  starting  power  for  a  given  current. 
When  the  two  fields  oppose  each  other,  the  motor  is  said  to  be 
differentially  connected,  and  if  the  strength  of  the  two  wind- 
ings is  in  the  proper  relation,  the  speed  of  the  motor  will  be 
constant  within  reasonable  variations  of  load,  if  the  voltage 
is  constant.  If,  however,  the  series  coils  are  too  strong,  the 
machine  will  run  faster  at  full  load  than  at  no  load,  taking  a 
great  deal  more  current  than  it  would  with  the  reverse  con- 
nection of  the  fields  and  perhaps  sparking  at  the  brushes. 

34,  Every  dynamo,  whether  series-shunt  or  compound- 
wound,  must  have  its  fields  connected  in  a  certain  way,  in 
relation  to  the  armature  and  the  direction  of  rotation,  or  it 
will  not  generate.  The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor 
depends  on  the  connection  of  its  fields  and  armature,  and  it 
can  be  reversed  by  reversing  either  of  these,  but  not  both. 
When  a  motor  runs  in  a  certain  direction,  a  certain  relation 
exists  between  the  directions  of  the  currents  in  its  armature 
and  field;  when  either  of  these  currents  is  reversed,  it 
changes  this  relation  and  with  it  the  direction  of  rotation; 
but  when  both  are  reversed,  which  corresponds  simply  to 
changing  the  polarity  of  the  dynamo  that  runs  the  motor, 
the  relation  remains  the  same  and  so  does  the  direction  of 
rotation.  Exchanging  the  places  of  the  terminals  applied 
to  a  motor  (unless  it  is  separately  excited)  will  not  change 
its  direction  of  rotation.  For  given  armature  and  field  con- 
nections, a  shunt  machine  will  run  in  the  same  direction  as 
a  motor  that  it  does  as  a  dynamo;  a  series  machine  will  run 
in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  two  cases,  while  the  direction 
in  which  a  compound-wound  machine  will  run  as  a  motor 
depends  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  windings  and 
on  the  conditions  under  which  the  motor  is  started. 
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FIELD-COIIi    TROUBLES. 

35,  Fields,  like  armatures,  are  subject  to  troubles  of 
various  kinds;  they  are  liable  to  open  circuits,  short  circuits, 
and  grounds.  An  open  circuit  can  give  rise  to  various 
effects,  depending  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  machine 
operates  and  also  on  the  style  of  machine.  In  the  case  of  a 
series  dynamo,  an  open  circuit  in  the  field  will  render  it 
totally  incapable  of  operating  either  as  a  motor  or  a  dynamo, 
but  no  harm  can  come  to  the  machine  itself,  unless  the  fault 
should  take  place  while  the  current  was  on,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  apt  to  bum  a  hole  in  whatever  happened  to  be 
around  the  break. 

36,  On  a  shunt  machine,  the  amount  of  trouble  caused 
by  the  opening  of  a  field  coil  depends  on  whether  the  machine 
is  a  motor  or  a  dynamo;  and  if  a  dynamo,  on  whether  it 
runs  alone  or  in  multiple  with  other  dynamos.  If  the 
machine  is  an  isolated  dynamo,  a  break  in  the  field  coil  can 
do  no  further  damage  than  to  prevent  the  machine  from 
generating  and,  hence,  cut  off  the  current  from  whatever 
lamps  or  motors  may  be  operated  by  it.  If,  however,  the 
dynamo  is  in  multiple  with  other  dynamos  on  the  same  load, 
the  result  of  such  a  fault  will  be  that  the  other  machines  will 
send  a  large  rush  of  current  back  through  the  faulty  machine 
and  cause,  practically,  a  short  circuit. 

37,  Series  dynamos  are  not,  as  a  rule,  run  in  multiple. 
If  a  shunt  dynamo  that  is  ordinarily  run  as  a  dynamo  is 
made  to  run  as  a  motoi  by  current  being  backed  through  it, 
it  will  keep  on  running  in  the  same  direction,  but  will  spark 
at  the  brushes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brushes  are  in  a 
place  suited  to  dynamo  running  and  not  to  motor  running. 
If  the  dynamo  is  compound-wound,  the  direction  that  it  will 
try  to  run  when  it  becomes  a  motor  depends  on  the  position 
of  its  brushes  and  mainly  on  the  relative  strength  of  the 
series  windings  and  shunt  windings.  Breaking  the  field  of 
a  dynamo  in  multiple  with  other  dynamos  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  practically  as  breaking  the  field  on  a  shunt  motor. 
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Breaking  the  field  of  a  shunt  motor  destroys  its  counter 
E.  M.  F.,  so  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  line  E.  M.  F. 
and  there  is  practically  a  short  circuit  through  the  armature. 
As  the  field  magnetism  dies  down  slowly,  the  counter  E.  M.  F. 
dies  down  also,  and  the  short  circuit  does  not  take  place  so 
quickly  but  that  the  faulty  machine  may  acquire  a  very  high 
rate  of  speed  and  throw  its  belt  or  do  other  damage  before 
the  fuse  or  circuit-breaker  acts. 

38,  An  open  circuit  in  the  field  of  a  shunt  motor  in 
action,  then,  results  in  a  short  circuit,  abnormal  speed, 
throwing  off  the  belt,  and  opening  the  circuit-breaker.  On 
a  compound-wound  motor  connected  accumulatively,  the 
speed  will  not  reach  such  a  high  value,  because  the  series 
coils  hold  it  down ;  but  if  the  motor  is  differentially  connected, 
as  soon  as  the  shunt  field  breaks,  the  series  coils  opposed  to 
it  bring  the  motor  to  a  stop  and  start  it  up  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  the  fault  should  occur  while  the  motor  is 
standing  still,  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  a  simple  shunt 
motor  with  a  safe  current.  A  compound-wound  motor  will,  if 
the  starting  current  is  large  enough,  start  up  on  the  field 
provided  by  the  series-turns;  but  it  will  start  up  in  the 
wrong  direction  if  the  series  coils  are  so  connected  as  to 
oppose  the  shunt  coils. 

39.  The  effect  of  the  reversal  of  a  single  field  coil  on  a 
machine  depends  on  how  many  field  coils  the  machine  has, 
in  other  words,  the  more  poles  a  machine  has,  the  less  will 
be  the  effect  of  an  irregularity  in  one  of  them.  If  the 
machine  has  only  two  coils  and  one  of  them  is  incorrectly 
connected,  the  machine  will  not  start  as  a  motor  and  it  will 
not  generate  as  a  dynamo.  If  there  are  four  field  coils,  it 
will  take  a  heavy  current  to  start  it  as  a  motor,  and  the 
brushes  will  spark  even  while  the  motor  is  starting.  As  a 
dynamo,  most  machines  will  refuse  to  pick  up  their  fields 
at  all,  except  at  very  high  speeds,  and  even  if  separately 
excited,  the  voltage  at  normal  speed  will  be  below  its  proper 
value.     On  machines  of  more  than  four  field  coils,  the  same 
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symptoms  hold  good,  but  to  a  less  degree,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  sparking  at  the  brushes  that  include  the  faulty 
field. 

40,  One  other  fault  producing  effects  very  much  like  the 
above  is  loose  joints  in  the  magnetic  circuit.  Where  a 
machine  has  two  halves  fitting  together,  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  particles  of  foreign  matter  are  allowed  to 
get  in  the  joint  and  so  introduce  an  air  gap  into  the  magnetic 
circuit.  The  same  precaution  holds  good  in  regard  to 
machines  having  detachable  pole  pieces.  The  effect  of  a 
loose,  or  open,  joint  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  reversed  field  coil,  is  to  weaken  the  field  of  the  machine, 
so  that  on  a  dynamo  there  will  be  trouble  picking  up  the 
field  at  normal  speed,  and  the  open-circuit  voltage  will  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  dependent  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
fault ;  while  on  a  motor  the  starting  current  will  be  greater 
and  the  speed  higher  than  it  should  be. 

The  effects  are  aggravated  where  the  dynamo  or  motor  is 
running  in  multiple  with  others.  If  a  dynamo,  it  will  be 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rush  hours,  because 
its  voltage  cannot  be  increased  enough  to  make  it  claim  its 
share  of  the  total  load ;  it  will  require  close  hand  regulation 
under  varying  loads,  because  its  voltage  will  not  vary  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  its  neighbors,  although  it  may  be  the 
same  kind  of  a  machine.  The  best  illustration  of  the  condition 
applied  to  motors  in  multiple  is  found  on  an  electrically 
propelled  car  where  the  two  or  more  motors  are  practically 
rigidly  connected  within  certain  limits  of  load.  The  motors 
when  doing  their  heaviest  duty  are  in  multiple,  and  the  one 
whose  path  offers  the  least  resistance  takes  the  most  current. 
The  motor  that  has  a  reversed  field  coil  or  a  loose,  or  open, 
joint  in  its  steel  frame,  has  a  lower  counter  E.  M.  F.,  and 
hence  has  less  apparent  resistance;  it  will  then  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  this  motor  will  cause  the  car  to 
repeatedly  blow  its  main  fuse.  The  motor  will  become  hotter 
than  its  mate,  the  brushes  will  spark,  the  commutator  will 
blacken  and  become  rough,  the  armature  throw  solder,  and 
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a  final  inspection  will  probably  show  that   all  the  cotton 
insulation  on  the  field  wire  is  baked  or  charred. 

41.     Short   Circuits  in   Field. — The  action  of  a  short 
circuit  in  a  field  coil  depends  on  the  kind  of  machine,  the 

manner  in  which  the 
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field  coils  are  con- 
nected, and  whether 
the  short  circuit  is  a 
good  or  bad  contact. 
Take  a  shunt  dy- 
namo, with  four 
field  coils;  if  the 
coils  are  in  series,  as 
in  Fig.  11  (a),  so  that  the  voltage  across  each  coil  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  voltage,  a  good  short  circuit  in  a  single  coil 
will  cause  it  to  run  comparatively  cool,  while  the  remaining 
coils  will  get  unusually  warm.  A  bad  contact  is  apt  to  emit 
more  or  less  of  an  odor  of  burning  shellac  and  other  insula- 
tion. The  cutting  out  of  a  single  coil  in  four  will  reduce  the 
resistance  of  the  field  circuit  so  that  more  current  may  flow 
through  the  remaining  coils  in  an  attempt  to  make  up  the 
loss  of  magnetism  due  to  the  cutting  out  of  one  coil,  but 
this  automatic  compensation  will  not  be  so  much  but  that 
the  field  rheostat  resistance  will  have  to  be  lessened  to  keep 
up  the  dynamo  voltage. 

42.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  shunt  coils  are  all  in  mul- 
tiple, as  shown  in  Fig.  1 1  (/;),  the  faulty  coil  will  be  the  one  to 
get  hot  and  the  rest  of  the  coils  will  run  at  normal  tempera- 
ture. If  the  fault  is  such  as  to  cut  out  the  coil  entirely,  the 
machine  will  loose  its  field,  because  a  shunt  machine  will  not 
support  a  field  on  short  circuit.  On  a  compound-wound 
dynamo  running  alone,  a  short  circuit  in  the  shunt  winding 
will  cause  about  the  same  symptoms,  as  far  as  the  heating 
goes,  as  in  a  shunt  machine.  If  the  shunt  coils  are  in 
multiple  and  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  12  (a)  {short  shunt 
connection),  the  dynamo  will  drop  its  field  if  one  shunt 
coil   is   dead  short-circuited;    but    if   the  shunt  coils,   as   a 
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whole,  are  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  12  (6)   {long  shunt 
connection),  so  that  the  series  coils  are  in  series  with  the 
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fault,  the  dynamo  will  throw  its  belt  because  the  series 
coils  work  under  the  best  possible  conditions  —  a  short 
circuit. 

43.  Moisture  In  Field  Coils. — Moisture  in  field  coils 
will  cause  them  to  heat  and  make  the  brushes  spark. 
Before  putting  such  fields  into  actual  service,  they  should  be 
baked  out,  either  with  the  current  or  in  an  oven.  Moist 
field  coils,  as  a  rule,  steam  when  hot,  feel  moist  to  the  hand, 
and  their  insulation  to  the  frame  of  the  machine  measures 
low.  The  most  refined  way  of  locating  a  short-circuited 
field  is  to  measure  the  resistance  of  the  field  suspected  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  a  standard  field  of  the  same  kind. 
A  variation  of  over  10  per  cent,  should  not  be  allowed,  and 
where  the  fields  are  in  multiple,  not  over  2  per  cent,  varia- 
tion should  be  allowed.  A  short-circuited  shunt  field  can  be 
located  by  short-circuiting  or  cutting  out  one  field  coil  at  a 
time  and  measuring  the  open-circuit  voltage  of  the  dynamo. 

44.  .  Grounded  Field  Colls. — A  grounded  field  is  a  very 
common  source  of  trouble  in  some  classes  of  work,  but 
a  very  unusual. one  in  others.  Commercial  circuits  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  metallic'return  and 
ground-return  circuits.    On  metallic-return  circuits,  both  the 
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Fig.  17  shows  a  series  machine  as  in  Fig.  16,  but  with  the 
field  next  to  the  ground.    A  ground  at  a  will  cause  the  dynamo 

to  stop  generating;  a 
ground  at  b  might  cause 
it  to  drop  its  voltage  and 
it  might  not,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance in  the  load ;  if  this 
.  resistance  is  small,  the 
^'°-*"*  dynamo  will  generate  a 

lower  voltage.     A  ground  at  d  will  not  be  felt. 

48,  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  dynamo  in  each  of  the 
above  figures  becomes  a  motor ;  the  current,  instead  of  coming 
from  within  the  machine,  comes  to  it  from  an  outside  source. 
In  Fig.  13,  then,  a  ground  at  ^  when  the  machine  is  running 
will  cut  out  the  motor  so  that  it  can  get  no  power,  the 
circuit-breaker  will  fly  out  or  the  motor  will  throw  its  belt, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  virtue  of  its  momentum  it  will 
become  a  dynamo  running  on  short  circuit,  both  ends  being 
grounded,  one  permanently  and  the  other  through  the  fault. 
The  effects  for  the  other  grounds  will  be  about  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  dynamo. 

In  Fig.  14,  a  ground  at  a  will  cut  out  the  shunt  field  and 
stop  the  motor  very  suddenly,  as  the  armature  will  be 
grounded  at  both  ends,  and  the  series  coils  will  be  heavily 
charged  by  the  current  passing  through  the  fault.  The 
machine  will  really  become  a  separately  excited  dynamo  on 
short  circuit.  A  ground  at  b  will  cause  part  of  the  field  to 
heat  badly,  and  a  ground  at  d  will  have  no  effect. 

In  Fig.  15,  a  ground  at  a  will  cause  practically  the  same 
action  as  in  Fig.  14  and  for  about  the  same  reason.  In  both 
cases,  the  motor  will  probably  throw  its  belt.  A  ground  at 
b  and  d  will  cause  the  same  action  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dynamo. 

In  Fig.  IG,  a  ground  almost  anywhere  on  the  field,  except 
at  ^,  will  separately  excite  a  part  of  the  field  and  bring  the 
armature  to  a  sudden   stop,    owing   to  its  dynamo  action 
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through  the  short  circuit.  A  ground  at  a  can  cause  no 
action  of  this  kind,  hecause  the  dynamo  has  no  shunt  field; 
and  although  the  armature  is  permanently  grounded  on  one 
end  and  is  grounded  through  the  whole  series  field  on  the 
other  end,  it  cannot  generate,  hecause  a  series  machine  runs 
in  opposite  directions  as  dynamo  and  motor,  for  given  con- 
nections; so  that  the  direction  in  this  case  is  not  the  right 
one.  The  motor  of  Fig.  16  finds  its  practical  parallel  in  the 
street-railway  motor  as  it  is  today.  Fig.  17  is  the  same 
thing,  only  the  fields  are  next  to  the  ground,  so  that  a  ground 
in  a  field  coil  does  not  cut  out  the  armature. 

In  Fig.  17,  a  ground  at  a  cuts  out  the  field  and  the  entire 
short-circuit  current  passes  through  the  armature,  causing 
violent  sparking  that  burns  the  brushes  and  commutator. 
A  ground  at  d  cuts  out  all  the  field  below  it,  weaken- 
ing the  field  and  causing  the  armature  to  take  an  excess- 
ive amount  of  current.  A  ground  at  (/,  as  in  former 
cases,  has  no  effect  at  all.  Placing  the  field  next  to  the 
ground  has  the  disadvantage  that  a  ground  may  take  place 
in  such  a  part  of  the  field  that  the  armature  may  be  over- 
loaded a  long  time  before  the  fact  is  known;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  that,  being  on  the  negative  side  of  the  armature, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  positive  side  of  the 
field  and  the  ground  is  very  small,  so  that  there  is  not  as 
great  a  tendency  for  grounds  to  develop  as  in  the  first  case. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cars  equipped  with  motors 
whose  fields  are  next  to  the  ground  give  much  less  trouble 
from  grounded  fields  than  cars  whose  fields  are  next  to  the 
trolley. 


BGA80>'S  FOR  A  DYNAMO  FAILING  TO  GENERATE, 

49.  Ims8  of  Residual  Magnetism. — Among  the  many 
causes  which  may  make  a  dynamo  fail  to  generate,  loss  of 
residual  magnetism  is  often  one  of  the  most  troublesome. 
The  magnetism  that  remains  in  the  steel  or  iron  frame  after 
the  field  current  is  cut  off  is  called  residual  magnetism, 
and  every  dynamo   must   have   a  certain  amount  of  this  to 
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start  on  before  it  can  build  up  its  field.  As  a  rule,  dyna- 
mos leaving  the  factory  retain  enough  residual  magnetism 
to  start  on,  but  there  are  several  ways  in  which  they  can 
lose  it ;  they  sometimes  lose  it  after  having  given  no  pre- 
vious trouble  of  that  sort  in  months  or  years.  Some 
dynamos  never  lose  their  residual  magnetism,  or  diars^, 
as  it  is  called,  while  others  seem  to  have  a  weakness  for 
doing  it. 

In  many  cases  the  peculiar  action  cannot  be  explained ;  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  any  of  the  following  conditions: 
(a)  Excessive  vibration ;  hence,  the  dynamo  should  always 
rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  (b)  To  the  earth's  magnetism; 
where  practicable  it  may  be  well  to  set  the  machine  so  that 
its  north  pole  is  toward  the  north;  then  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism will  pass  through  the  machine  in  the  same  direction  as 
its  own.  The  earth's  magnetism  is  very  weak,  but  when 
assisted  by  vibration  it  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  residual  magnetism.  Only  two-pole  machines  can 
be  really  set  to  fill  this  condition,  as  on  multipolar  machines 
the  poles  radiate  in  all  directions,  (c)  A  dynamo  set  very 
near  another  dynamo;  in  such  a  case,  stray  lines  of  force 
from  a  loaded  dynamo  may  thread  their  way  through  the 
magnetic  circuit  of  an  idle  one  in  the  reverse  direction  and 
neutralize  its  residual  magnetism.  {(/)  The  fields  acciden- 
tally given  a  slight  flow  of  current  in  the  wrong  direction; 
this  can  very  easily  occur  on  a  compound-wound  or  series 
dynamo,  as  current  from  the  outside  will  always  pass 
through  the  series  coils  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  current  from  the  machine  itself  would  pass.  In 
shunt  machines,  however,  this  is  not  so,  for  as  a  motor,  the 
field  winding  shunts  both  the  armature  and  the  line. 
(r)  The  machine  started  up  with  the  fields  or  armature  as 
a  whole  incorrectly  connected,  that  is,  reversed ;  in  this  case 
the  result  will  be  to  destroy  whatever  residual  magnetism 
there  may  have  been.  {/)  The  field  circuit  broken  too 
suddenly;  when  a  field  circuit  is  suddenly  broken,  the 
residual  magnetism  is  sometimes  brought  down  to  zero  or 
even  reversed. 
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50.  Where  a  dynamo  has  lost  its  charge,  the  pole  pieces 
will  have  little  or  no  attraction  for  a  piece  of  soft  iron. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  charge  may  be  restored. 
Series  dynamos  seldom  lose  their  charge  so  entirely  that  they 
will  fail  to  pick  up  a  field  on  short  circuit.  Where  a  com- 
pound-wound dynamo  refuses  to  pick  up  a  field  with  its  shunt 
field,  it  can  often  be  made  to  pick  up  by  disconnecting  the 
shunt  coils  and  short-circuiting  the  machine  through  a 
small  fuse  that  will  prevent  damage  due  to  the  short 
circuit.  The  same  idea  in  a  modified  form  may  be  used 
on  a  plain  shunt  dynamo  by  temporarily  connecting  all 
the  shunt  coils  in  multiple  instead  af  series.  This  makes 
the  machine  a  series  dynamo  with  a  low-resistance  circuit. 
Any  machine  can  in  many  cases  be  made  to  pick  up  a 
field  by  simply  short-circuiting  the  armature  by  holding  a 
piece  of  copper  wire  across  the  brushes  or  by  rocking  the 
brushes  back  from  their  neutral  position.  The  effect  is 
to  make  the  magnetism  of  the  armature  help  the  field  to 
build  up. 

If  none  of  these  expedients  produce  the  desired  result,  the 
fields  must  be  recharged  from  an  outside  source.  If  the 
dynamo  runs  in  multiple  with  other  dynamos,  this  is  an 
easy  matter;  it  is  only  necessary  to  lift  the  brushes  or  dis- 
connect one  of  the  brush-holder  cables  on  the  dead  machine 
and  throw  in  the  main-line  switch,  the  same  as  if  the 
machine  were  going  into  service  with  the  others.  The 
fields  will  then  take  a  charge  from  the  line  and  their 
polarity  will  be  correct.  After  the  field  has  been  charged, 
the  brushes  or  cable  must  not  be  moved  until  the  main-line 
switch  is  open,  because  a  short  circuit  will  be  made.  If  the 
dynamo  does  not  run  in  multiple  with  another  and  there  is 
a  dynamo  within  wiring  distance,  disconnect  the  shunt  field 
of  the  dead  dynamo  and  connect  it  to  the  live  circuit.  The 
live  circuit  may  be  the  trolley  wire  of  a  street-railway 
circuit.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is  a  500-volt 
circuit,  so  that  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  charging  125-volt 
fields  it  must  be  applied  for  only  a  couple  of  seconds. 
There  have  been  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  run  a 
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couple  of  wires  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  more,  to  obtain 
current  for  charging  a  field.  If  there  are  absolutely  no 
other  means  available  for  charging,  several  cells  of  ordinary 
battery  must  be  used;  connect  the  field  coils  in  series  with 
the  cells  in  series  and  give  the  pole  pieces  of  the  dynamo 
repeated  knocks  with  a  hammer  while  the  charging  is  going 
on ;  if  this  fails,  reverse  the  terminals  of  the  battery  and 
repeat  the  operation — it  may  be  that  the  first  time  the 
battery  is  applied  its  magnetizing  force  opposes  what  little 
residue  magnetism  there  may  be  in  the  iron.  As  a  last 
resource,  when  all  other  available  sources  fail,  connect  the 
fields  so  as  to  obtain  the  least  possible  resistance,  put  them 
in  series  with  the  armature  through  a  small  fuse,  and  speed 
the  armature  considerably  above  the  normal  rate.  Very 
often  a  dynamo,  instead  of  losing  its  residual  magnetism, 
will  acquire  one  of  a  reversed  polarity,  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
same  causes  exercised  to  a  greater  degree.  Except  where 
the  dynamo  is  used  for  charging  storage  cells,  or  for  elec- 
troplating, or  for  running  arc  lamps,  or  for  running  in 
parallel  with  other  machines,  the  reversal  of  its  polarity 
can  do  no  harm.  In  case  an  arc  machine  is  reversed,  the 
concave  carbon  will  be  the  bottom  one  and  most  of  the 
light  will  be  thrown  up  instead  of  down,  where  it  is  gener- 
ally desired. 

51.     Wrong    Connection    of    Field    or    Armature. — 

Every  dynamo  requires  that  a  certain  relation  exist 
between  the  connection  of  its  field  and  armature  and  its 
direction  of  rotation,  or  it  will  refuse  to  generate.  Suppose 
a  dynamo  to  be  generating;  if  its  field  or  armature  connec- 
tion (either,  but  not  both)  be  reversed,  it  will  be  unable  to 
generate;  or  if  all  the  connections  be  left  intact  and  the 
direction  of  rotation  reversed,  the  machine  will  be  rendered 
inert.  Not  only  is  it  unable  to  generate  with  the  wrong 
connections  or  rotation,  but  a  short  run  under  this  condi- 
tion will  render  the  machine  unable  to  generate  after  the 
conditions  are  corrected,  unless  the  field  is  recharged, 
because  the  effect    is  to    destroy  its    residual    magnetism. 
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t  us  see  why  such  is  the  case.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
heti  a  dynamo  is  first  started  it  has  a  small  E.  M.  F.  due 
I  the  residual  field;  but  upon  closing  the  field  circuit,  the 
.  M.  F.  falls  to  zero  and  the  machine  refuses  to  generate. 
h  action  indicates  a  wrong  connection  of  field  or  arma- 
;  for  the  given  direction  of  rotation  and  can  be  explained 
s  follows:  Suppose  the  dynamo  to  be  properly  connected 
I  to  be  generating;  this  implies  that  the  field  current  is 
1  such  a  direction  as  to  produce  a  magnetic  field  that  rein- 
)rces  the  residual  field.  Now,  without  disturbing  any- 
;j  else,  let  the  field  terminals  be  reversed ;  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  wilt  suppose  that  there  remains  a  residual 
Ifield  due  to  the  current  last  flowing.  Under  this  condition, 
:  lines  of  force  due  to  the  residual  field  are  in  the  same 
iflirection  as  they  were  when  the  machine  was  properly  con- 
ijiected  and  generating;  the  small  current  now  generated  in 
:  armature,  and  due  to  the  residual  field,  will  be  in  the 
ame  direction  as  it  was  then,  but  the  field  connections 
;■  reversed,  the  current  flows  around  the  poles  in  such  a 
(direction  as  to  neutralize  their  residual  magnetism.  The 
weak  residual  field  is  now  opposed  by  this  new  field  and  soon 
;  residual  field  is  reduced  to  zero,  thus  totally  depriving 
he  machine  of  all  ability  to  pick  up.  Nor  can  a  reverse 
ield,  even  if  established  by  recharging,  be  maintained;  for, 
(suming  a  reversed  residual  magnetism  to  be  provided,  the 
s  of  force  have  changed  direction,  the  armature  current 
>es  likewise,  and  previous  conditions  being  reestablished. 
;  residual  field  is  again  destroyed.  If,  then,  a  dynamo 
Is  to  generate,  and  all  other  conditions  are  apparently 
wrrect,  reverse  the  field  leads  and  again  try  to  make  the 
Uynamo  generate.  If  a  loss  of  residual  magnetism  is  indi- 
cated by  very  weak  poles,  recharge  the  fields. 


52.  Open  Circuits. — A  series  dynamo  cannot,  of  course, 
[«ck  up  its  field  if  any  part  of  the  circuit  is  open,  for  there 
I  but  one  circuit.  It  cannot  pick  up  its  field  if  the  resist- 
aice  of  its  outside  load  is  above  a  certain  value  peculiar  to 
ach  machine,  for  as  a  rule  series  dynamos  supply  devices 
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that  are  also  in  series,  and  every  device  added  means  more 
resistance  for  the  machine  to  pick  up  through.  As  it  will  not 
pick  up  through  a  high  resistance,  it  is  customary  to  provide 
series  dynamos  with  a  switch,  by  means  of  which  the  line  and 
machine  are  short-circuited  at  starting,  so  that  the  load  is 
not  thrown  on  until  the  dynamo  picks  up,  after  which  the 
short-circuiting  switch  is  opened,  leaving  the  line  properly 
connected  to  its  terminals.  A  shunt,  or  compound-wound, 
dynamo  will  not  pick  up  if  the  shunt  field  circuit  is  open; 
the  open  circuit  may  be  in  the  field  itself,  in  the  field 
rheostat,  or  in  some  of  the  wires  or  connections  involved  in 
the  circuit.  A  careful  inspection  will  generally  disclose  any 
fault  that  may  exist  in  a  wire  or  connection;  to  find  out  if 
the  rheostat  is  at  fault,  short-circuit  it  with  a  piece  of  copper 
wire ;  if  the  dynamo  generates  with  the  rheostat  cut  out,  the 
fault  is  in  the  rheostat.  To  find  out  if  the  open  circuit  is  in 
a  field  coil,  use  a  test-lamp  circuit  or  a  magneto-bell  to  test 
the  coils  one  at  a  time.  Before  doing  so,  be  certain  that  all 
communication  is  cut  off  between  the  machine  under  test 
and  the  line,  if  there  are  other  machines  on  the  same  circuit. 
In  making  this  test,  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  dynamo  is 
compound -wound  and  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  an 
open  circuit  in  the  series  coils  will  cut  off  the  current  from 
the  shunt  coils  also. 

Conncctinj^  wires,  in  course  of  time,  are  liable  to  be  shaken 
loose  or  broken  bv  vibration ;  thev  should  be  made  of  flexible 
cable,  and  the  screws  that  hold  them  may  be  secured  against 
turning  by  means  of  a  drop  of  solder.  A  field  circuit  is  some- 
times held  open  by  a  defective  field  switch  that,  to  all  appear- 
ances, is  all  right;  repeated  burning  will  oxidize  the  tip  of 
the  blade  and  make  a  blister  on  it;  the  blister  will  not  carry 
current  and  it  will  press  the  jaws  of  the  switch  apart  so  that 
only  the  blister  touches,  and  so  opens  the  circuit.  Another 
trivial  but  common  cause  of  open  circuits  is  the  blowing 
of  fuses.  Fuses  of  the  enclosed  type  give  more  trouble  in 
locating  the  fault  than  any  other  kind,  because  it  cannot 
be  told  by  looking  at  them  whether  the  fuse  is  intact  or 
not. 
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An  open  circuit  in  the  armature  will  interfere  with  the 
proper  generation  of  the  current,  but  such  a  fault,  as  a 
rule,  announces  its  own  occurrence  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner  and  does  not,  therefore,  require  to  be  looked  for. 
A  very  uncommon  source  of  open  circuit,  where  copper 
brushes  are  used,  is  due  to  the  burning  of  the  brush  heels 
into  oxide.  The  dynamo  will  refuse  to  pick  up  until  the 
brushes  are  trimmed  and  cleaned.  When  an  armature 
just  from  the  factory  refuses  to  generate  where  the  one 
just  taken  out  has  been  generating,  the  trouble  is  prob- 
ably due  to  either  of  two  causes:  There  may  be  shellac  on 
the  commutator — in  this  case,  a  little  coarse  sandpaper 
will  set  things  right;  the  armature  may  be  a  right-hand 
armature  while  the  one  taken  out  was  wound  left-hand, 
or  vice  versa.  The  expressions  right-hand  and  left-hand 
here  apply  to  features  of  winding  or  connecting,  and 
should  such  a  condition  arise,  it  can  be  remedied  by  revers- 
ing the  armature  or  field  connections,  or  the  direction  of 
rotation. 

Before  attributing  the  failure  of  a  dynamo  to  generate  to 
any  of  the  above  open-circuit  causes,  see  that  the  brushes 
are  on  the  commutator,  the  field  switch  closed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  field  rheostat  cut  out. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  when  a 
machine  is  started  up  is  very  small  because  the  residual 
magnetism  is  weak.  It  may  not  require  a  complete  open 
circuit  in  the  field  to  prevent  the  machine  picking  up.  A 
bad  contact  that  might  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
machine  when  it  is  up  to  full  voltage  might  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  picking  up  when  started.  A  loose  shunt  wire  in 
a  binding  post  or  a  dirty  commutator  will  introduce  sufficient 
resistance  to  prevent  the  machine  from  operating.  Trouble 
is  very  often  experienced  in  making  machines  with  carbon 
brushes  pick  up,  especially  if  the  brushes  or  commutator  are 
at  all  greasy.  If  such  is  the  case,  thoroughly  clean  off  the 
commutator,  wipe  off  the  ends  of  the  brushes  with  benzine, 
and  see  that  they  make  a  good  contact  with  the  commutator 
surface.     Metal  brushes,  if  kept  in  good  order,  do  not  give 
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as  much  trouble  as  carbon  in  this  respect,  because  their  con- 
tact resistance  is  lower. 

53.  Short  Circuits. — A  short  circuit  on  the  line  will 
make  a  shunt  dynamo  drop  its  field,  but  the  dynamo 
may  throw  its  belt  before  it  does  so.  With  a  short  cir- 
cuit on  the  line,  a  shunt  dynamo  will  not,  therefore,  pick 
up  its  field.  Such  a  short  circuit  may  be  due  to  some 
fault  in  the  pilot-lamp  circuit,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  motor 
switch  being  left  in  across  the  line  by  one  of  the  outside 
consumers.  On  this  account,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  any 
company  supplying  power  for  motors  to  see  that  every 
motor  is  provided  with  an  automatic  cut-out,  so  that  when 
the  line  voltage  goes  below  a  certain  value  the  motor  cir- 
cuit will  open.  With  a  series  or  compound-wound  dynamo, 
a  short  circuit  on  the  line  increases  its  ability  to  generate, 
because  the  fault  is  in  series  with  the  series  coils  and  its 
large  current  passes  through  them.  A  series  dynamo,  like 
a  shunt  dynamo,  will  not  pick  up  if  the  field  is  short- 
circuited.  A  compound-wound  dynamo  will  not  pick  up 
on  open  circuit  if  the  shunt  field  is  short-circuited;  it  will 
pick  up  with  an  open  circuit  in  the  main  circuit,  but  will 
not  hold  its  voltage  under  load  if  the  series  coils  are 
short-circuited.  In  some  cases  a  shunt  dynamo  will  not 
pick  up  on  full  load,  as  this  realizes  too  nearly  the  condi- 
tion of  a  short  circuit ;  so  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is 
best  to  let  the  machine  build  up  its  field  before  closing  the 
line  switch. 

Short  circuits  within  the  dynamo  itself  generally  give  rise 
to  indications  that  point  out  the  location  and  nature  of  the 
fault.  In  any  event,  the  first  thing  to  find  out  is  whether 
the  fault  is  in  the  dynamo  or  out  on  the  line;  if  it  will 
pick  up  its  field  when  the  line  switch  is  opened,  but  fails  to 
do  so  with  it  closed,  the  trouble  is  outside  of  the  dynamo. 
It  may  be  on  the  switchboard,  where  a  workman  may 
have  left  a  tool  or  piece  of  wire  lying  across  the  bus-bars. 
The  most  common  method  used  to  get  rid  of  a  cross  on 
the  line  is  to  burn  it  out ;  this  is  done  by  centralizing  the 
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entire  dynamo  capacity  of  the  station,  if  necessary,  on  the 
faulty  circuit. 

54.  Brushes  and  Brush  Holders. — In  order  for  any 
direct -current  dynamo  to  generate,  its  brushes  must  be  in  a 
certain  position  that  depends  on  the  type  and  design  of  the 
machine.  As  a  rule,  the  design  of  the  brush  holder  gives 
a  clue  as  to  where  the  brushes  should  sit,  but  one  cannot  say 
to  a  certainty  where  the  brushes  on  a  given  dynamo  should 
;go  unless  he  is  familiar  with  that  particular  machine,  because 
the  position  of  the  brushes  is  governed  by  conditions  of 
winding  and  connecting  not  apparent  to  the  eye.  If  the 
Connections  were  brought  straight  out  from  the  armature  to 
the  commutator  bars,  the  brushes  would  always  sit  in  line 
■with  the  center  of  the  space  between  the  polar  horns,  because 
this  is  the  position  of  the  neutral 
field.  But  very  often,  for  reasons 
of  accessibility,  the  wires  coming 
from  the  coils  are  given  a  lend 
that  brings  the  normal  position 
■of  the  brushes  in  line  with  the 
centers  of  the  pole  pieces.  The 
brushes  on  a  motor  sit  the  same  ''"'■  '^■ 

as  those  on  a  dynamo,  except  that  on  a  motor  they  are  given 
a  little  lead  backwards  (in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  armature  rotates), 
while  on  a  dynamo  they  are 
given  a  little  lead  forwards. 
Fig.  18  refers  to  a  four-pole 
''"'■  "*  machine  with  four  brushes.    The 

proper  position  for  the  brushes  in  this  particular  case  is 
that  shown  in  the  diagram.  A  is  on  top,  B  to  the  right. 
Con  the  bottom,  Z>totheleft.  If  the  rocker-arm  be  given  a 
'quarter  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  so  that,  say,  A  takes  the  place 
[■of  B,  B  the  place  of  C,  C  the  place  of  D,  and  D  the  place 
.otA,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thingas  reversingthearmature 
■cables  or  terminals,  and  the  dynamo  will  refuse  to  generate. 


generate.  ■ 
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Fig.  19  als6  refers  to  a  four-pole  armature,  but  it  is  so 

connected  that  only  two  sets  of 
brushes  are  needed,  and  these 
two  brushes  are  shown  in   the 
.  y  position  where  it  is  most  natural 

^- — ^  to  expect  to  find  them.   Fig.  20, 

^^^-  ^  however,  shows  where,  for  rea- 

sons of  accessibility,  symmetry,  and  safety,  the  brush  holders 
are  generally  found  in  practice. 

65,  Field  Colls  Opposed. — Failure  to  generate  may 
be  due  to  one  or  more  field  coils  being  incorrectly  put  on,  or 
connected,  so  that  they  oppose  each  other.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  locate  the  faulty  coil  and  reverse  its  connec- 
tion. On  a  compound-wound  dynamo,  the  reversal  of  a 
shunt-field  coil  will  generally  keep  the  dynamo  from  picking 
up  on  open  circuit,  unless  the  dynamo  has  more  than  four 
coils;  the  more  coils  it  has,  the  less  effect  has  the  reversal 
of  a  single  coil.  The  reversal  of  a  series  coil  is  not  felt 
until  an  attempt  is  made  to  load  the  machine;  the  voltage 
will  not  come  up  to  where  it  should  for  a  given  load  and 
the  brushes  are  apt  to  spark  on  account  of  the  weakening  of 
the  field. 

56.  Tiow  Speed. — No  dynamo  will  pick  up  its  field 
below  a  certain  speed,  but  with  the  field  once  established, 
the  machine  will  hold  it  at  a  much  lower  speed  than  that 
required  to  establish  it.  The  speed  at  which  a  series  dyna- 
mo will  pick  up  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  external 
circuit. 

57.  Among  the  causes  of  failure  to  generate  not  included 
in  the  above  are  faults  in  the  iron  circuit,  loose  or  open 
joints  in  the  frame  proper  or  between  the  pole  pieces  and 
th(»  frame.  Such  imperfections  also  lower  the  maximum 
voltage  of  the  dynamo.  An  armature  core  undersize  or 
pole  pieces  bored  out  too  large  will  cause  the  same  trouble. 
There  is  one  peculiar  case  on  record  where  an  extra  armature 
was  shipped  from  the  factory  and  when  put  in  the  dynamo 
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refused  to  generate.  The  trouble  was  located  in  the  arma- 
ture core,  which  was  found  to  be  ^y  inch  too  small  in 
diameter  and  an  inch  too  short.  The  armature  was  given  a 
running  test  before  it  left  the  factory,  but  it  was  run  as  a 
motor,  and  as  no  speed  reading  was  taken,  the  mistake  was 
not  noticed.  Occasionally  orders  become  confused  in  the  ship- 
ping department  and  the  armature  goes  out  with  the  wrong 
pulley ;  if  the  pulley  is  too  large,  the  difference  in  speed  will 
affect  the  picking  up  of  the  dynamo.  Finally,  it  is  possible 
to  send  out  a  125-volt  armature  with  250-volt  fields,  or  a 
250- volt  armature  with  500- volt  fields;  in  such  a  case  it  is 
only  necessary  to  connect  the  fields  in  multiple  to  make  the 
dynamo  generate,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  voltage  of 
the  armature  is  the  voltage  wanted. 


MOTOR    FAII^    TO    START. 

58.  When  a  motor  fails  to  start  when  the  controlling 
switch  is  closed,  any  one  of  several  things  may  be  the 
matter.  There  may  be  an  open  circuit,  a  short  circuit,  a 
wrong  connection,  the  power  may  be  off  the  line,  or  the 
trouble  may  be  purely  mechanical.  If  the  failure  to  start  is 
due  to  an  open  circuit  or  to  absence  of  power  on  the  line, 
there  will  be  no  flash  when  the  switch  is  closed  and  opened 
again.  To  tell  if  there  is  afiy  power  on  the  line,  test  with 
incandescent  lamps  or  a  voltmeter.  If  the  fault  is  an  open 
circuit,  it  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  following  places: 
Defective  switch;  broken  wire  or  connection  in  the  starting 
box;  loose  or  open  connection  in  some  of  the  wiring;  shellac 
on  the  commutator;  a  piece  of  foreign  matter  under  one 
brush;  brush  stuck  in  the  holder  or  no  brush  in  it  at  all; 
brush  springs  up;  fuse  blown;  some  wire,  apparently  all 
right,  broken  inside  of  the  insulation;  or  an  open  circuit  in 
some  part  of  the  motor  itself.  Any  of  these  sources  of  open 
circuit  may  be  located  with  a  magneto-bell  or  with  a  lamp 
or  bell  circuit.  If  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  short  circuit,  there 
will  be  a  flash  when  the  starting  box  is  thrown  off. 
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69,  Among  the  more  common  souj'ces  of  short  circuit, 
are  these:  Short-circuited  armature  coils;  short-circuited 
commutator;  short-circuited  field  coils;  field  on  a  shunt 
or  compound-wound  motor  connected  so  that  the  armature 
cuts  out  the  field  winding;  carbonized  brush  yoke;  brushes 
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in  the  wronj^  position.  If  the  armature  coils  or  commutator 
are  short-circuited,  the  machine  may  start  and  turn  over 
part  way  and  stop  again.  With  a  field  coW  short-circuited, 
the  armature  will  start  onlv  under  a  heavy  current,  with 
accompanying  sparking,  and  will  acquire  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
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60.  Fig.  21  shows  the  correct  method  of  connecting  a 
shunt  motor  with  an  ordinary  starting  box.  Shunt  motors 
are  usually  equipped  with  three  terminals,  7,  ^,  3.  Terminal  1 
takes  one  armature  lead  and  one  end  of  the  shunt  field; 
terminal  2  the  other  end  of  the  shunt ;  and  terminal  3  the 
other  end  of  the  armature.  By  examining  the  figure  it  will 
be  seen  that  3  is  connected  ahead  of  the  rheostat,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  main  switch  B  is 
thrown  in,  the  shunt  field  is 
excited  from  the  mains.  Then 
when  the  handle  of  C  is 
moved  from  the  off  position  to 
the  first  point,  the  current  that 
flows  through  the  armature  has 
a  strong  field  to  react  on  and 
the  motor  starts  up  with  a  good 
torque.  Fig.  22  shows  the 
motor  wrongly  connected.  In 
this  case,  the  wire  running 
from  post  2  is  connected  be- 
tween the  rheostat  and  the 
motor  instead  of  being  con- 
nected between  the  main 
switch  and  the  rheostat;  in 
fact,  it  is  equivalent  to  con- 
necting posts  1  and  2  together. 
The  result  is  that  the  shunt 
field  is  connected  to  the  arma- 
ture terminals  and  no  current  will  flow  through  it  until  the 
starting-box  lever  is  mov.ed  over.  As  soon  as  the  starting- 
box  lever  is  moved,  current  flows  through  the  armature,  but 
very  little  flows  through  the  field  because  the  pressure  across 
the  field  terminals  is  only  equal  to  the  drop  in  the  armature. 
The  result  is  that  the  field  is  very  weak  and  the  motor  refuses 
to  start  until  the  starting  lever  is  moved  so  far  over  that  a 
very  large  current  flows  through  the  armature.  The  box 
becomes  excessively  hot,  and  if  the  fuses  or  circuit-breaker  do 
not  give  way,  there  is  danger  of  something  being  burned  out. 
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61,  Wronfp  Motor  Connections. — Wrong  connections 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  internal  and  external. 
External  wrong  connections  involve  confusion  of  wires 
running  to  and  from  the  motor,  and  are  most  likely  to  occur 
where  a  reverse  switch  must  be  used  to  change  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  armature.  Such  errors  as  getting  an 
armature  wire  in  where  a  field  wire  should  go,  or  vice  versa, 
come  under  this  head.  Where  field  and  armature  leads  are  of 
the  same  kind  and  are  brought  out  through  a  closed  motor 
frame,  they  should  be  felt  out  by  hand,  for  this  is  where 
the  confusion  is  most  apt  to  take  place.  Wrong  internal 
connections,  as  far  as  the  man  that  assembles  and  sets  up 
the  motor  is  concerned,  are  confined  to  the  field  coils.  If  a 
motor  has  only  two  field  coils  and  one  of  them  is  connected 
incorrectly,  the  motor  will  not  start  at  all  unless  the  starting 
current  is  so  enormous  that  the  armature  itself  magnetizes 
the  field.  If  the  motor  has  four  coils  and  only  one  of  them 
is  incorrectly  connected,  the  machine  will  start  up  under 
excessive  current,  but  will  spark  badly  and  acquire  a  high 
rate  of  speed.  Compound-wound  motors  with  the  series 
coils  connected  in  to  assist  the  shunt  coils  will  not  give  the 
speed  regulation  that  some  classes  of  work  require. 

6^.  Mechanical  Troubles, — Among  the  purely  mechan- 
ical troubles  that  may  interfere  with  the  starting  of  a  motor, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Too  uiuch  load  ;  loose  pole 
piece  down  on  the  core,  or  bearings  zcorn  until  core  is  let  down 
on  t  lie  pole  pieces  ;  sprung  armature  shaft  with  the  same  result; 
hot  box  ;  tight  belt  ;  want  of  end  play  in  the  armature  ;  some 
piece  of  foreign  matter  betzceen  the  core  and  the  pole  piece,  or 
between  the  pin  ion  and  the  gear,  if  the  motor  is  geared  to  its  work. 
In  many  cases,  a  motor  can  operate  many  more  machines 
than  it  can  start;  it  should  be  a  rigidly  enforced  rule  that  all 
machine  tools  operated  by  the  motor  should  have  their 
shifters  thrown  over  when  the  day's  work  is  done.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  an  armature  being  let  down  on  the  pole  pieces 
through  wear  in  the  bearings;  they  should  be  closely  watched 
and  close  track  kei)t  of  the   time  of   last   renewal.     A  loose 
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pole  piece  not  only  restrains  the  armature  mechanically,  but 
it  weakens  the  motor  field  and  lessens  the  starting  power. 
A  sprung  armature  shaft  is  liable  to  occur  at  aiiytime,  and 
may  be  due  to  a  suddenly  imposed  overload,  a  sudden 
reversal,  or  a  hot  box.  A  bent  shaft  is  visible  to  the  eye 
and  causes  the  machine  to  make  a  noise.  It  should  be  taken 
out  at  once.  Want  of  end  play  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
maker  or  of  the  operator;  on  every  shaft  there  are  two 
shoulders  that  take  the  thrust  of  the  bearings  and  limit  the 
end  play.  Sometimes  an  armature  will  turn  freely  when 
cold,  but  when  it  becomes  hot  and  expands  it  will  bind  on 
the  collars.  The  end  play  must  be  limited  or  there  will  be 
knocking,  so  that  if  in  renewing  a  set  of  bearings  longer 
ones  are  put  in  than  were  taken  out,  the  end-play  problem 
is  liable  to  arise.  Bearings  should  always  be  turned  to 
gauge.  Belts  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  of  sag  in  the 
slack  side,  which  should  run  on  top.  This  improves  the 
area  of  pulley  contact  and  lessens  the  tension  required  to 
prevent  slipping. 


SPARKING. 

63.  Sparking  at  the  brushes  may  be  due  to  any  of  the 
following  causes  :  Too  much  load ;  brushes  improperly  set ; 
commutator  rough  or  eccentric  ;  brushes  making  poor  contact ; 
dirty  brushes  or  commutator ;  too  high  speed  ;  spnnig  arma- 
ture sftaft ;  loiv  bearings  ;  worn  commutator  ;  short-circuited 
or  reversed  armature  coil ;  high-resistance  brush  ;  vibration  ; 
belt  slipping  ;  open-circuited  armature  ;  iveak  field  ;  grounds. 

64,  Too  Much  lioad. — In  this  case  the  armature  heats 
all  over.  The  sparking  may  be  lessened  but  not  stopped 
by  shifting  the  brushes  ahead  on  a  dynamo  and  back  on  a 
motor.  If  the  machine  is  a  motor,  the  speed  will  be  low ;  if 
a  dynamo,  the  voltage  will  be  below  the  normal  amount. 
In  both  cases  the  pulley  is  apt  to  get  warm  through  slipping 
of  the  belt. 
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66.  Bruslies  Iinproi>erly  Set. — Brushes  may  be  out  of 
their  proper  position  in  either  of  two  ways:  they  maybe 
the  right  distance  apart  but  too  far  one  way  or  the  other  as 
a  whole;  this  can,  of  course,  be  remedied  by  shifting  the 
rocker-arm  back  and  forth  until  the  neutral  point  is  found. 
The  brushes  may,  as  a  whole,  be  central  on  the  commutator, 
but  too  far  apart  or  too  close  together.  Such  a  fault  must 
be  remedied  by  adjusting  the  individual  holders.  On  two- 
pole  machines  the  two  sets  of  brushes  are  placed  diametri- 
cally opposite  each  other.  On  four-pole  machines  having 
two  sets  of  brushes,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the 
two  sets  should  be  just  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of 
the  commutator.  On  four-pole  machines  having  four  brushes, 
they  should  set  on  the  quarter ;  the  best  and  quickest  way 
to  get  this  set  in  position  is  to  place  two  sets  at  diametrically 
opposite  points,  the  two  remaining  sets  then  go  half  way 
between  them.  In  any  case,  for  all  commutator  machines 
that  are  not  special,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 
adjacent  sets  of  brushes  should  be  the  total  number  of  com- 
mutator bars  divided  by  the  number  of  poles. 

66.  Conimutator  Roii^li  or  Eccentric. — A  com- 
mutator will  become  rough  either  as  a  result  of  abuse  or  as 
a  result  of  bad  selection  of  the  copper  and  mica  of  which  it 
is  made.  If  the  mica  is  too  thick  or  too  hard,  it  will  not 
wear  as  fast  as  the  copper  and  will  stand  out  in  ridges.  If 
too  soft,  it  will  eat  out  and  make  a  furrow  between  bars  that 
will  catch  carbon  or  copper  dust  and  create  local  short  circuits. 
An  eccentric  commutator  acts  like  a  bent  shaft  and  may  be 
the  result  of  faulty  workmanship  or  the  result  of  a  hard 
blow.  In  either  case  it  must  be  turned  true,  but  before 
doing  it  be  certain  that  the  commutator  is  at  fault  and  not 
the  shaft. 

67.  llii^li  or  Ijo^v  Bar. — A  high  or  low  commutator  bar 
causes  a  clicking  sound  to  be  emitted  whenever  it  passes 
under  the  brush.  A  high  bar  can  often  be  removed  with  a 
file,  but  a  low  bar  requires  that  the  whole  commutator  be 
turned  off. 
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68.  Brushes  Making:  Poor  Contact. — Poor  brush  con- 
tact  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several  causes.  The  brush  may 
be  stuck  in  the  holder;  the  temper  may  be  out  of  the  tension 
spring;  the  brush  hammer  may  rest  on  the  side  of  the  holder 
and  not  oh  the  brush ;  the  brush  may  not  fit  the  surface  of 
the  commutator;  the  holder  may  have  shifted  to  the  wrong 
angle.  New  brushes  should  be  sandpapered  to  fit  the  com- 
mutator; the  hammer  should  rest  over  the  slot  that  guides 
the  brush,  so  that  when  the  brush  wears  it  will  follow  it 
down.  Tension  springs  should  be  paralleled  by  a  conductor 
attached  to  the  brush,  so  that  the  current  will  not  flow 
through  the  springs  and  take  the  temper  out  of  them. 

69.  Dirty  Brushes  or  Commutator. — Carbon  brushes 
are  liable  to  give  out  paraffin  when  hot,  which,  getting  on 
the  commutator,  insulates  it  in  spots.  The  paraffin  is  also 
liable  to  mix  with  carbon  dust  and  coat  the  brush  with  a 
non-conducting,  sticky  substance.  A  copper  brush  is  apt 
to  get  clogged  with  oil,  dust,  and  threads  of  waste  (waste 
should  never  be  used  on  a  commutator).  Brushes  should  be 
kept  trimmed  and  cleaned.  Dirty  commutators,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  result  of  using  too  soft  a  brush. 

70.  Too  Hi^h  a  Speed. — A  machine  is  apt  to  spark  if  its 
speed  is  too  high,  because  it  interferes  with  the  commutation. 

71.  Sprung  Armature  Shaft. — A  sprung  armature 
shaft  causes  the  commutator  to  wabble,  giving  very  much 
the  same  symptoms  as  an  eccentric  commutator,  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  a  sprung  shaft  with  an 
eccentric  commutator. 

72.  liow  Bearings. — On  some  types  of  machine,  excess- 
ive wear  in  the  bearings  throws  the  armature  far  enough  out 
of  center  to  distort  the  field  and  cause  sparking.  Modern 
machines  intended  to  stand  fluctuating  loads  are  so  designed 
that  there  is  no  danger  on  this  account. 

73.  Worn  Commutator. — When  a  commutator  wears 
down   below   a   certain   point,   even   if  otherwise   in   good 
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condition,  it  seems  inclined  to  spark  in  spite  of  everything 
that  can  be  done.  It  may  be  because  the  brushes  then  span 
more  bars,  because  the  bars  become  thinner  as  they  wear  away, 
or  it  may  be  because  an  error  in  the  angle  of  the  holder 
increases  with  the  distance  from  the  commutator.  The  effect 
is  most  noticeable  on  some  street-railway  motors  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  run  together  two  motors  whose  com- 
mutators differ  greatly  in  size.  The  brush  holder  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  commutator  as  possible,  as  it  not  only 
enables  the  bars  to  be  counted  off  more  accurately,  but  it 
holds  the  brushes  at  a  short  leverage  and  prevents  chattering. 

74,  Short-circuited     or    Reversed    Armature    Coil. 

Either  of  these  faults  will  cause  a  local  current  to  flow,  with 
the  result  that  either  a  dynamo  or  a  motor  will  require  an 
unusual  amount  of  power  to  run  it  even  when  unloaded. 
The  reversed  coil  can  be  located  by  sending  current  through 
the  coils  one  at  a  time  and  holding  a  compass  over  them.  A 
short-circuited  coil  can  be  detected  by  holding  a  piece  of  iron 
up  to  the  head  of  the  armature  while  it  is  running;  there 
will  be  a  decided  pulsation  of  the  iron  once  each  revolution. 
Also,  a  motor  will  run  with  a  jerky  motion  especially  notice- 
able at  low  speeds,  and  the  voltmeter  connected  to  a  dynamo 
will  fluctuate.  Such  a  fault  may  be  due  to  a  cross  in  the 
coil  itself  or  contact  between  two  commutator  bars.  In 
either  case,  unless  the  cross  is  removed,  the  coil  will  burn  out 

75.  lli«:h- lies! stance  IJriish. — Up  to  a  certain  point, 
high  resistance  in  a  carbon  brush  is  a  good  feature,  and  that 
is  why  they  are  used.  But  it  is  possible  to  get  the  resist- 
ance so  high  that  the  brush  will  spark  on  account  of  its 
inability  to  carry  the  current  at  the  contact  surface.  Such 
a  brush  will  get  very  hot  and  will  be  slowly  chewed  off  at 
the  wearing  end. 

70,  Vibration. — A  shaky  foundation  will  cause  the 
whole  machine  to  vibrate  and  will  cause  it  to  spark  steadily, 
which  fault  can  be  remedied  only  by  placing  the  machine 
upon  a  firmer  foundation. 
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77.  Belt  Slipplngr. — A  slipping  belt  will  cause  inter- 
mittent sparking  because  it  subjects  the  machine  to  unusual 
variations  in  speed. 

78.  Open-Circuited  Armature. — By  an  open-circuited 
armature  is  meant  a  break  in  one  of  the  armature  wires  or 
its  connections.  Excessive  current  may  burn  off  one  of  the 
wires  or  a  bruise  of  some  kind  may  nick  a  wire  so  that 
the  normal  load  or  less  burns  it  off.  A  commutator  may 
become  loose  and  break  off  one  or  more  leads.  In  any  case 
there  are  two  very  characteristic  symptoms  of  an  open- 
circuited  armature:  a  ball  of  fire  runs  around  the  commuta- 
tor and  the  mica  is  eaten  from  between  the  bars  to  which 
the  faulty  coil  is  connected,  the  bars  themselves  become 
dark,  pitted,  and  burned  on  the  edges.  Sometimes,  on 
account  of  abuse,  the  armature  throws  solder  and  all  the 
commutator  connections  become  impaired.  In  such  a  case 
there  are  no  actual  open  circuits,  but  there  are  a  series  of 
poor  contacts  that  result  in  making  the  commutator  rough 
and  black,  pitting  the  bars  and  eating  the  mica. 

-  79.  Weak  Field. — A  weak  field  may  be  due  to  a  loose 
joint  in  the  iron  circuit,  to  a  metallic  short  circuit  in  the 
field  coils,  to  opposition  of  the  field  coils,  or  to  the  fact  that 
heat  has  carbonized  the  insulation  on  the  field  coils  so  that 
the  current  short-circuits  through  it.  Any  of  these  influ- 
ences decrease  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  cross  the 
armature,  with  the  result  that  the  starting  power  of  the  motor 
is  decreased,  and  the  speed  and  current  are  increased.  On  a 
dynamo,  the  E.  M.  F.  and  the  ability  to  pick  up  are  decreased. 

80.  Groun^. — On  a  metallic-return  circuit,  a  single 
ground  has  no  effect,  but  two  grounds  can  so  take  place  that 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  field  or  armature  may  be  cut 
out ;  such  a  pair  of  grounds  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
short  circuit  and  it  falls  under  that  head.  On  a  ground- 
return  circuit,  a  ground  anywhere  except  in  the  armature 
has,  as  a  rule,  but  one  indication :  there  is  a  flash  and  the 
armature  burns  out. 
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AliTEBNATING-CURRENT  MACHINERY. 


ALTERNATORS. 

81.  The  points  given  in  regard  to  installing  and  hand- 
ling the  parts  of  direct-current  machines  hold  good  in  regard 
to  alternators.  On  account  of  the  higher  voltages  used  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  alternating  current,  abrasion  of 
insulation  through  careless  handling  is  apt  to  cause  more 
serious  trouble  than  on  the  lower  voltage  direct-current 
devices. 

Alternating-current  dynamos  may  be  self-exciting  or 
separately  excited.  As  a  rule,  on  account  of  the  flexibility 
of  control  they  are  separately  excited  from  a  direct-current 
machine  either  coupled  to  the  shaft  of  the  alternator  itself 
or  run  from  an  independent  agent.  In  some  cases  the  sepa- 
rate excitation  is  assisted  by  a  current  from  the  machine 
itself,  this  current  being  rectified  by  means  of  a  commutator 
fixed  on  the  shaft.  The  main  and  important  advantage  of 
separate  excitation  is  that  attendants  are  not  called  on  to 
handle  devices  carrying  the  high  voltage  of  the  alternator 
in  their  ordinary  duties  of  regulation. 

Fluctuations  of  the  voltage  may  be  caused  by  slipping  of 
the  belt  of  the  alternator  or  that  of  the  exciter.  This  is 
one  point  in  favor  of  directly  connected  machines  with  the 
exciter  on  the  same  shaft.  All  chance  of  fluctuation  due  to 
belt  slipping  on  the  exciter  is  then  eliminated.  As  with  any 
other  separately  excited  machines,  the  direction  of  rotation 
of  an  alternator  is  immaterial  as  far  as  generation  is  con- 
cerned, but  due  regard  must  be  had  for  the  brushes  on  the 
rings  and  commutator  if  the  machine  has  a  rectifier. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  alternators  to  be  run  in  mul- 
tiple that  are  not  excited  from  dynamos  coupled  to  their  own 
shafts,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  excite  them  all  from  the  same 
dynamo.  The  exciting  plant  should  consist  of  at  least  two 
like  units  so  wired  that  either  can  be  used,  which  should  be 
used  alternately  to  insure  that  both  are  kept  dried  out  and 
in  good  working  order.     Each  alternator  field  can  then  be 


controlled  by  means  of  a  resistance  box  in  series  with  it. 
Alternator  armatures  are  constructed  along  such  simple  and 
substantial  lines  that  they  give  few  of  the  petty  troubles 
incidental  to  direct-current  practice.  Most  of  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  exciter  and  its  circuit,  so  that  the  service  of  the 
alternator  as  a  whole  is  influenced  by  all  the  troubles  likely 
to  arise  in  any  direct-current  circuit.  If  the  exciter  is  out  of 
order,  so  is  the  alternator;  if. the  exciter  breaks  down,  so 
does  the  alternator,  unless  provision  is  made  for  quickly 
throwing  in  a  second  exciter.  If  the  exciter  belt  slips  or  its 
brushes  spark  or  either  the  iron  or  copper  part  of  the  field 
circuit  is  impaired,  the  voltage  of  the  alternator  goes  down. 
Where  the  machine  is  alone  on  a  circuit,  it  is  started  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  isolated  dynamo;  it  is  brought 
up  to  speed,  the  field  excited  by  closing  the  field  circuit, 
and  the  voltage  regulated  with  the  field  rheostat.  To  shut 
down,  the  same  operations  are  gone  through  in  the  reverse 
order.  Alternating-current  machines  have  a  great  deal  of 
self-induction;  some  of  them  have  so  much  that  even  on  a 
short  circuit  the  current  is  not  large  enough  to  burn  them 
out.  On  account  of  this  great  self-induction,  a  dynamo 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  subjected  to  violent  variations 
in  load.  For  example,  if  the  circuit  of  an  alternator  is 
suddenly  opened  under  full  load,  the  high  induced  E.  M.  F. 
liable  to  puncture  the  insulation  and  cause  a  breakdown. 


!.  Alternators  In  Parallel. — When  alternators  are 
ipcrated  in  parallel  with  one  another,  they  must  all  run  at 
such  speeds  that  their  currents  will  be  in  step  with  one 
another;  that  is,  the  several  currents  must  vary  in  unison 
with  one  another,  all  the  currents  coming  to  their  ma.ximum 
values  at  the  same  instant.  When  this  condition  exists,  the 
machines  are  said  to  be  in  synchronism ;  and  before  one 
alternator  is  thrown  in  parallel  with  another,  the  attendant 
must  make  sure  that  the  machine  to  be  thrown  in 
synchronism  with  those  already  in  operation.  This  is 
usually  indicated  by  synchronizing  lamps  or  by  a  synchro- 
nizing voltmeter.   Some  synchronizing  lamps  are  connected  so 
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that  they  go  out  when  the  machines  are  in  step,  while  others 
are  connected  so  that  they  light  up.  The  attendant  should 
always  be  sure  as  to  just  which  way  they  are  connected 
before  he  attempts  to  throw  the  machines  in  parallel.  After 
the  alternators  are  running  together  smoothly,  their  loads 
are  adjusted  by  varying  the  field  excitation. 


ALTERXATING-CUIIREXT    MOTORS. 

83.  Alternating-current  motors  call  for  the  same 
general  care  as  dynamos.  I^ike  all  other  dynamo  machinery, 
they  must  be  kept  clean.  Alternating-current  machinery  is 
generally  operated  at  high  pressure,  and  cleanliness  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  necessary.  In  stations,  it  will  pay  to  pipe 
compressed  air  to  the  machines  and  use  a  strong  blast  for 
blowing  the  dust  and  dirt  out  of  the  windings.  Most  of  the 
motors  in  common  use  are  of  the  synchronous,  or  induction, 
type. 

84.  Synchronous  Motors. — These  are  the  same  in  gen- 
eral construction  as  alternators.  They  are  not  intended  to 
start  up  under  load,  but  will  run  up  to  speed  when  con- 
nected to  the  line.  In  doing  so  they  take  a  fairly  large 
current,  and  in  some  cases,  therefore,  are  brought  up  to 
synchronism  by  some  outside  source  of  power — as,  for 
example,  a  small  induction  motor — before  being  connected 
to  the  line.  Synchronous  motors  are  separately  excited  and, 
in  fact,  are  almost  the  same  throughout  as  a  separately 
excited  alternator. 

85.  Induction  Motors. — These  motors  are  used  for 
most  work  where  the  motor  must  frequently  be  started  or 
stopped  or  where  a  p^ood  startinji^  effort  is  required.  In  fact 
they  are  used  for  about  the  same  kind  of  work  as  ordinary 
direct-current  motors.  There  is  nothing  about  them  that 
requires  any  special  care,  that  has  not  already  been  men- 
tioned, after  they  are  once  installed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  they  are  inherently  self-starting  and  have  no  commutator 
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to  give  trouble,  they  require  fewer  precautions  and  less 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator  than  direct-current 
machines.  At  starting  there  is  a  tendency  to  permit  an 
excessive  flow  of  current ;  this  not  only  strains  the  machine 
electrically,  but  on  account  of  the  great  armature  reaction, 
which  weakens  the  field,  the  starting  power  is  also  decreased. 
The  starting  current  is,  therefore,  limited  by  means  of 
resistance.  This  resistance  takes  either  the  form  of  a 
stationary  rheostat  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  armature 
through  collector  rings,  or  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  resistance 
placed  within  the  body  of  the  armature  and  operated  either 
by  means  of  a  lever  operating  a  switch  concentric  with  the 
shaft  or  automatically  by  centrifugal  force. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  two-phase  motor  can 
be  reversed  by  reversing  the  leads  of  either  phase ;  that  of 
a  three-phase  motor  by  reversing  any  one  of  the  phases, 
thereby  reversing  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  field. 

86,  Many  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  induction  motors  are 
started  by  simply  throwing  in  the  main  switch,  but  with 
the  larger  sizes,  this  gives  too  great  a  rush  of  current. 
When  a  starting  resistance  is  used,  it  should  be  cut  out 
rather  slowly  in  order  to  give  the  machine  time  to  gain 
speed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  starting  resistance  should 
not  be  left  in  too  long,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  overheating 
the  motor.  Never  use  a  starting  resistance  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  speed.  This  applies  to  all  motors,  direct 
or  alternating.  Starting  resistances  are  designed  to  carry 
current  for  a  short  time  only,  and  if  current  is  allowed  to 
flow  through  them  continuously  they  will  be  burned  out. 

87.  Another  method  of  starting  induction  motors  that 
is  used  considerably  is  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  starting: 
compensator.  This  is  a  device  inserted  between  the 
motor  field  and  the  line,  and  serves  to  cut  down  the  voltage 
applied  to  the  motor  at  starting,  thus  preventing  a  rush  of 
current. 

Fig.  23  shows  the  connections  for  one  of  these  starting 
compensators.      A   is  a  double-throw  switch,  B^  B,  B  the 
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Hne  wires,  and  C  the  motor.  In  this  figure  the  arrange- 
ment is  shown  for  a  three-phase  motor.  E^  E^  E  are  the 
coils  wound  on  a  laminated  iron  core  similar  to  a  trans- 
former core.  For  a  two-phase  starter  only  two  coils  are 
necessary.  These  coils  are  provided  with  a  number  of  taps, 
so  that  the  compensator  may  be  adjusted  for  different  start- 
ing requirements.  The  switch  is  shown  in  the  starting 
position,  and  by  following  out  the  connections  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  section  of  the  coils  is  in  series  between  the  line  and 
the  motor  field.  One  circuit,  for  instance,  may  be  traced  from 
m  to  s  through   m-n-o-p-r-Sy  when  the  switches  are  in  the 


Line       B 


Tops 


Fig.  23. 


Starting  position.  The  E.  M.  F.  developed  in  that  portion 
of  the  coil  between  /  and  the  adjustable  contact  o  opposes, 
and  hence  decreases,  the  line  voltage  and  allows  the  motor 
to  start  up  gradually.  After  the  motor  is  under  headway,  the 
switch  is  thrown  up  to  the  running  position  and  one  circuit 
may  be  traced  through  m-n-r-s.  This  cuts  out  the  coils 
and  connects  the  motor  directly  to  the  line.  The  operation 
of  starting  usually  requires  about  15  seconds  for  motors  of 
moderate  sizes.  Always  be  sure  that  the  starting  device, 
no  matter  what  kind  it  may  be,  is  in  circuit  with  the  motor 
before  throwing  the  main  switch. 


i 


TKA-VSrORMEBS. 

88.  Rotai^'  transrormers.  or  converters,  are  used  either 
to  change  alternating  current  to  direct  current  or  direct 
current  to  alternating,  In  most  cases  they  are  used  to 
change  alternating  current  to  direct  current,  and  when  used 
to  change  from  direct  to  alternating,  they  are  often  called 
Inverted  rotarles. 

^  Rotary  transformers  combine  the  features  of  both  direct- 
Pturrent  machines  and  alternators,  but  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  nature  a  number  of  special  points  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  them  that  are  not  to  be  found  with  ordinary 
direct-current  or  alternating-current  machines.  The  con- 
struction of  the  machine  itself  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
direct -current  dynamo.  The  armature  is  provided  with  a 
winding  in  the  same  manner  as  the  armature  for  a  direct- 
current  machine  and  this  winding  is  connected  to  a  commu- 
itator.  The  winding  is  also  connected  to  collector  rings, 
h  serve  to  deliver  alternating  current  to  the  machine. 
For  example,  when  the  rotary  is  used  for  changing  alter- 
nating current  to  direct  current,  the  alternating  current  is 
led  into  the  armature  winding  by  means  of  the  collecting 
rings  and  is  commuted,  or  changed,  to  a  direct  current,  which 
is  delivered  to  the  lines  attached  to  the  brushes  on  the 
direct-current  side.  If  direct  current  is  supplied  at  the 
commutator,  it  flows  through  the  windings  and  is  changed 


to  an  alternating  current,  which 
rings.       Rotary   transformers 
alternating-current  lines  run  : 
tliey  run  in  step  with  the  generator 
their  speed  cannot  change  unless  the  s 
I  changes.     They  may  be  run  in  paralh 
■current  or  alternating-current  sides. 


delivered  from  the  collector 
hen  taking  current  from 
synchronous  motors,  i.  e., 
rator  that  drives  them  and 
the  speed  of  the  generator 
■1  on  either  the  direct- 


B  89.  Starting  Rotary  Transformers, — There  are  a 
number  of  different  methods  used  for  starting  rotary  trans- 
frirmers,  and  the  one  adopted  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the   conditions   under   which   the   machine   is   used.      The 

BjKillowing  are  some  of  the  methods  commonly  used: 


^^ 


I 
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{a)  Starting  from  the  Alternating-Current  Side. — When 
the  machine  is  to  be  started  from  the  alternating-current 
side,  the  fields  are  left  unexcited  and  the  armature  is  thrown 
into  connection  with  the  line  through  a  starting  resistance. 
The  machine  then  starts  and  runs  up  to  synchronism,  but 
in  so  doing  takes  quite  a  large  current  from  the  line.  The 
machine  starts  as  an  induction  motor  by  virtue  of  the  cur- 
rents induced  in  the  pole  faces  by  the  currents  in  the  arma- 
ture. After  the  rotary  has  come  up  to  speed,  the  field 
switch  is  closed.  Another  method  is  to  have  a  small  induc- 
tion motor  connected  to  the  shaft  of  the  main  machine. 
This  motor  is  started  from  the  line  and  runs  the  large 
machine  up  to  synchronism.  The  large  machine  is  then 
thrown  in,  and  it  can  thus  be  started  without  using  an 
excessive  line  current.  As  soon  as  the  rotary  is  running,  it 
excites  its  own  fields  from  the  direct-current  side. 

{b)  Starting  from  the  Direct-Current  Side. — When  a 
rotary  is  already  in  operation  in  a  station  and  it  is  desired 
to  start  up  another,  the  simplest  way  is  to  start  up  the 
rotary  as  a  shunt-wound  direct-current  motor  by  first  see- 
ing that  its  fields  are  separately  excited  and  then  inserting 
a  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  and  gradually  cutting  it 
out  as  the  machine  comes  up  to  speed,  like  any  other  direct- 
current  motor.  In  many  stations  where  storage  batteries 
are  used,  the  rotaries  are  started  by  using  direct  current 
from  the  batteries,  because  they  furnish  a  source  of  direct 
current  that  is  always  avaikible  whether  other  rotaries  are 
running  or  not.  Another  very  good  method  for  supplying 
direct  current  for  starting  or  exciting  purposes  is  to  equip 
a  station  with  a  small  direct-current  dynamo  directly 
connected  to  an  induction  motor.  When  starting  a  rotary 
as  a  direct-current  shunt-wound  motor,  always  be  sure 
that  the  field  is  excited  before  connecting  the  armature,  also 
.see  that  under  no  circumstances  is  the  field  circuit  broken 
while  the  machine  is  running  as  a  direct-current  motor.  If 
the  above  happens,  the  machine  will  race,  and  cases  are  on 
record  where  rotary  converters  have  been  almost  completely 
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wrecked  from  this  cause.  Of  course,  where  the  machine  is 
run  from  the  alternating-current  end,  it  runs  in  synchronism 
and  the  breaking  of  the  field  circuit  will  not  result  in  racing. 
On  the  whole,  however,  starting  with  direct  current  is  the 
preferable  method. 

(c)  Starting  from  the  Alternator, — This  method  of  start- 
ing rotaries  can  only  be  used  in  comparatively  few  cases. 
It  consists  in  connecting  the  rotary  to  the  line  and  then 
starting  the  alternator  in  the  distant  station  from  which  the 
rotary  is  operated.  As  the  alternator  comes  up  to  speed, 
so  does  the  rotary.  This  is  a  good  method  where  it  can  be 
used,  and  especially  where  the  rotaries  are  of  large  size. 

(^)  Another  common  method  of  starting  is  to  have  a 
small  induction  motor  attached  to  an  extension  of  the  shaft 
ot  the  rotary.  This  motor  will  start  up  readily  when  sup- 
plied with  alternating  current,  and  after  it  has  brought  the 
rotary  up  to  speed  it  is  cut  out. 

90.  Huntingr  of  Rotary  Converters.  —  Sometimes 
rotary  converters  give^  great  deal  of  trouble  due  to  what 
is  known  as  hunting.  The  converter  does  not  run  uni- 
formly, but  develops  a  periodic  variation  in  speed  that  causes 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  direct-current  voltage.  Excessive 
sparking  is  liable  to  result,  and  in  some  cases  the  effects  have 
been  almost  as  bad  as  a  short  circuit.  This  trouble  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  on  converters  made  to  operate 
at  a  fairly  high  frequency,  say  in  the  neighborhood  of 
60  cycles  per  second.  Rotary  converters  are  now  generally 
operated  on  the  lower  frequencies,  such  as  40  or  25  cycles 
per  second.  When  a  machine  hunts,  the  field  shifts  back 
and  forth  across  the  pole  pieces,  thus  changing  the  position 
of  the  neutral  field  and  giving  rise  to  very  bad  sparking. 
The  governor  on  the  engine  driving  the  alternator  may  be 
responsible  for  the  hunting  in  the  first  place,  or  it  may  be 
caused  by  variations  in  the  load,  or  by  the  influence  of  other 
machines  on  the  same  svstem.  Its  effects  can  be  remedied 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  putting  heavy  copper  bridges 
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between  the  pole  tips  and  by  surrounding  the  pole  face 
with  a  heavy  copper  ring.  If  the  field  then  shifts  back 
and  forth,  it  will  set  up  heavy  currents  in  the  ring,  or 
bridges,  and  these  currents  will  tend  to  oppose  any  shifting 
of  the  field. 


TESTING   FOR  FAUIiTS. 

91.  Many  of  the  defects  that  are  liable  to  arise  in  con- 
nection with  dynamos  and  motors  are,  of  course,  apparent 
from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  machine.  Other  defects, 
such  as  short-circuited  or  open-circuited  field  coils,  short- 
circuited  or  open-circuited  armature  coils,  etc.,  must  be 
located  by  making  tests.  Many  of  these  tests  have  already 
been  referred  to,  and  the  following  is  intended  to  show  how 
they  are  carried  out.  For  tests  of  this  kind  Weston  or  sim- 
ilar instruments  are  most  convenient  if  they  have  the  proper 
range  for  the  work  in  hand.  For  measuring  resistances,  the 
drop'Of -potential  method  is  generally  most  easily  applied. 
This  method  consists  in  sending  a  known  current  through 
the  resistance  to  be  measured  and  noting  the  pressure  be- 
tween the  terminals  of  the  resistance ;  in  other  words,  noting 
the  pressure  required  to  force  the  known  current  through 
the  unknown  resistance.     The  resistance  may  then  be  deter- 

E  E 

mined  at  once  from  Ohm's  law,  because  C=  5,  or  ^  =  7?,. 

If  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is  very  low,  as,  for  example, 
an  armature  coil,  the  voltmeter  must  be  capable  of  reading 
low  and  a  millivoltmeter  (one  reading  to  thousandths  of  a 
volt)  will  be  best  suited  to  the  work.  Of  course,  a  good 
Wheatstone  bridge  may  also  be  used  for  measuring  resist- 
ances, but  it  is  generally  not  as  convenient  to  use  around  a 
station  as  the  drop-of-potential  method. 

92.  Testing:    for    Open-Circuited    Field  Colls.— If  a 

machine  does  not  pick  up,  it  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of 
residual  magnetism.  If  any  residual  magnetism  is  present, 
a  voltmeter  connected  across   the   brushes  will  give  a  small 
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deflection  when  the  machine  is  run  up  to  full  speed,  so  that 
this  point  can  easily  be  determined  before  a  test  is  made  for 
a  broken  field  coil.  Examination  of  the  connections  between 
the  various  coils  will  show  if  they  are  defective  or  loose ; 
quite  frequently  the  wire  in  the  leads  from  the  spools 
becomes  broken  at  the  point  where  the  leads  leave  the  spool, 
while  the  insulation  remains  intact,  so  that  the  break  does 
not  show.     This  may  be  detected  by  **  wiggling  "  the  leads. 

If  the  break  is  inside  the  winding  of  one  of  the  coils,  it  can 
only  be  detected  by  testing  each  coil  separately  to  see  if  its 
circuit  is  complete.  This  may  be  done  with  a  Wheatstone 
bridge  or  with  a  few  cells  of  battery  and  a  galvanometer. 
A  low-reading  Weston  voltmeter  makes  a  good  galvanometer 
to  use  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  current  from  another  dynamo  can  be  obtained,  the 
faulty  spool  may  be  detected  by  connecting  the  terminals  of 
the  field  circuit  to  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  of  the  other 
machine;  no  current  will  flow  through  if  the  circuit  is 
broken,  but  if  a  voltmeter  is  connected  across  each  single  field 
coil  in  succession,  it  will  show  no  deflection  if  the  coil  is  con- 
tinuous, because  both  poles  of  the  voltmeter  will  be  connected 
to  the  same  side  of  the  dvnamo  circuit.  If  the  coil  has  a 
break  in  it,  one  of  its  terminals  will  be  connected  to  one  side 
of  the  circuit  and  the  other  to  the  other  side,  so  that  a  volt- 
meter connected  between  these  terminals  will  show  the  full 
E.  M.  F.  of  that  circuit.  Consequently,  when  the  voltmeter 
is  connected  across  a  spool  and  shows  a  considerable  deflec- 
tion, that  spool  has  an  open  circuit  which  must  be  repaired 
before  the  dynamo  can  operate. 

This  method  of  testing  is  represented  by  the  diagram, 
Fig.  24;  -/,  2^  3,  and  Jf.  represent  the  field  coils  of  a  four-pole 
dynamo,  there  being  a  break  in  coil  2  at  B.  The  terminals  a 
and  e  of  the  field  winding  are  connected  to  the  +  and  —  ter- 
minals of  a  *Mive"  circuit;  that  is,  a  circuit  connected  to 
a  dynamo  in  operation.  It  will  be  seen  that  terminals  a 
and  b  of  coil  1  are  both  connected  to  the  -\-  side  of  the 
circuit,  and  as  there  is  no  current  flowing  through  the  field 
circuit,  there  is  no  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  b\ 
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therefore,  a  voltmeter  connected  to  a  and  i,  as  at  V,  will 
show  nil  deflection.  But  terminal  c  of  coil  8  is  connected  to 
the  —  side  of  the  circuit; 
so  a  voltmeter  connected 
to  d  and  c,  as  at  l\,  will 
show  a  deflection,  and,  in 
fact,  will  indicate  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  be- 
tween a  and  c. 

The  above  test  may  be 
roughly  made  with  a  bit 
of  wire  long  enough  to 
span  from  terminal  to  ter- 
minal of  a  coil.  If  one 
end  of  the  wire  is  touched 
on  a,  for  instance,  and  the 
other  on  d,  it  will  not  affect  the  circuit;  but  if  it  is  touched  on 
the  terminals  of  the  coil  in  which  the  break  is  located,  the  field 
circuit  will  be  completed  through  the  bit  of  wire,  and  a  spark 
will  occur  when  the  wire  is  taken  away.  The  wire  should 
not  be  allowed  to  span  more  than  one  coil  at  a  time,  other- 
wise it  may  sliort-circuil  so  much  of  the  field  winding  that 
too  irreal  a  current  will  flow. 


JKi.  Slun-t-CIrciiltoil  Fh-Iti  Coil.— It  is  evident  that  if 
the  windiujis  of  a  field  coil  hi-ciime  short-circuited,  either  by 
wires  coiiiiiiyf  iu  ointact  or  liy  the  insulation  becoming  car- 
hiiniiit-d,  the  defective  coil  will  show  a  much  lower  resistance 
than  it  should.  The  dr..[)  of  potential  across  the  various 
field  coils  should  be  about  the  same  for  each  coil,  so  that  if 
one  coil  shows  a  much  lower  drop  than  tJie  others,  it  indi- 
cates a  short  circuit  of  sfimc  kind. 


04.     Tcist  for  Oi-omHls  lU-twcfn  Wlndln)^  ami  Frame. 

After  the  machine  has  thoroughly  warmed  up,  it  should 
be  tested  for  "groimds,"  or  connections  between  the  wind- 
ing and  the  frame  or  armature  core.  This  may  best  be  done 
with   a  good  high-resistance  voltmeter  as  follows;     While 
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the  machine  is  running,  connect  one  terminal  of  the 
voltmeter  to  one  terminal  of  the  dynamo,  and  the  other 
terminal  of  the  voltmeter  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  35,  where  T  and  7",  are  the  terminals  of 
the  dynamo,  and  V  and  K,  two  positions  of  the  voltmeter, 
connected  as  described  above. 

If  in  either  position  the  voltmeter  is  deflected,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  field  winding  is  grounded  somewhere  near  the 
oMf/- terminal  of  the  dynamo;  that  is,  if  the  voltmeter  at 
V  shows  a  deflection,  the  machine  is    grounded  near  the 


terminal  7",,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  needle  shows  a  deflec- 
tion in  both  positions,  but  seems  to  vibrate  or  tremble,  the 
armature  or  commutator  is  probably  grounded.  If  in  either 
case  the  deflection  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  a'^ 
the  total  E.  M.  F.  of  the  machine,  the  ground  is  not  serious, 
but  if  the  deflection  is  much  more  than  this,  the  windings 
should  be  examined  separately,  the  ground  located,  and,  if 
possible,  removed. 

95,  To  locate  the  ground,  if  thought  to  he  in  the  fifld 
coils,  each  coil  should  be  disconnected  from  its  neighln)r 
{with  the  machine  shut  down,  of  course)  and  "tested  out" 
by  connecting  one  terminal  of   another   dynamo   (or   of   a 
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**live"  circuit)  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  care  being 
taken  to  make  a  good  contact  with  some  bright  surface, 
such  as  the  end  of  the  shaft  or  a  bolt  head,  and  the  other  to 
a  terminal  of  the  coil  to  be  tested,  through  a  voltmeter,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  2G. 

Here  Cand  C^  represent  the  terminals  of  a  **live*'  circuit, 
which  should  have  a  difference  of  potential  between  them 
about  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  machine  when  it  is  in 
operation,  but  not  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  volt- 
meter will  allow  of  measur- 
ing. T  and  T^  represent  the 
terminals  of  the  dynamo,  as 
before,  and  /  and  / , ,  the  ter- 
minals of  the  field  coils,  which 
have  been  disconnected  from 
each  other  and  from  the 
dynamo  terminals.  One  ter- 
minal C  of  the  circuit  is  con- 
nected to  the  frame  of  the 
machine;  the  other  terminal 
C^  of  the  circuit  is  connected 
through  the  voltmeter  V  to 
the  terminal  /,  of  the  field  coil.  If  that  coil  is  grounded, 
the  voltmeter  will  show  a  deflection  about  equal  to  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  circuit  C  (\,  but  if  the  insulation  is  intact, 
it  will  show  little  orno  dellection.  The  wire  connecting  the 
voltmeter  with  the  terminal  /,  mav  be  connected  in  sue- 
cession  to  the  terminal  of  the  other  coil,  or  coils,  and  to  the 
commutator;  any  grounded  coil  of  the  field  or  armature 
winding  will  be  shown  by  a  considerable  deflection  of  the 
voltmeter  needle. 


Fir..  26. 


(H>.  If  the  machine  tests  out  clear  of  grounds,  it  should 
be  shut  down  after  the  proper  length  of  time  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine  felt  over  to  locate  any  excessive 
heating.  If  accurate  results  are  wanted,  thermometers 
should  be  used,  placing  the  bulb  on  the  various  parts  (arma- 
ture, field   coils,  etc.)  and  covering  it  with  a  wad  of  waste 
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or  rags.  They  should  be  looked  at  from  time  to  time 
until  it  is  seen  that  the  mercury  no  longer  rises,  when  the 
point  to  which  it  has  risen  should  be  noted.  A  thermometer 
hung  on  the  wall  of  the  room  will  give  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  the  difference  between  the  air  temperature  and 
that  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machine  should  not  exceed 
the  prescribed  limit. 


97.  Test  for  Defects  In  Armature  (Bar-to-Bar 
Test). — Faults  in  armatures  may  best  be  located  by  what  is 
known  as  a  bar-to-bar  test.  This  consists  briefly  in  sending 
a  current  through  the  armature  (in  at  one  side  of  the  com- 
mutator and  out  at  the 
opposite  side)  and 
measuring  the  drop 
between  adjacent  bars 
all  around  the  commu- 
tator. If  the  armature 
has  no  faults,  the  drop 
from  bar  to  bar  should 
be  the  same  for  all  the 
bars.  The  connections 
for  this  test  are  shown 
in  Fig.  27.  E  is  the  line 
from  which  the  current 
for  testing  is  obtained 
and  L  B  2i  lamp  bank 
by  means  of  which  the 
current  flowing  through 
the  armature  may  be 
adjusted.  Connection 
is  made  with  the  com- 
mutator at  two  opposite 
points  A,  B.  A  con- 
tact piece,  or  crab,  C 
is    provided    with    two  fig.  »?. 

spring  contacts  that  are  spaced  so  as  to  rest  on  adjacent 
bars.     These  contacts  are  connected  to  a  galvanometer,  or 
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millivoltmeter,  G,  For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  way  in 
which  the  bar-to-bar  test  will  indicate  various  kinds  of  faults, 

we  will  suppose  that  in 
coil  N  there  is  a  short 
circuit,  that  the  commu- 
t  a  t  o  r  leads  of  coils  5, 
A^,  and  jr  have  been 
mixed,  as  shown,  and  that 
there  is  an  open  circuit  in 
coil  T,  Current  will  flow 
through  the  top  coils  from 
A  to  B^  but  not  through 
the  bottom 'coils'  on 
account  of  the  open  circuit 
at  T,  Terminals  A^  B 
^^^"  ^-  may    be   clamped    perma- 

nently in  place  by  means  of  a  wooden  clamp,  or  a  strap 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  28  may  be  used. 

98.     It  is  evident  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
will  depend  on  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  bars. 

If  (.'vcrythini^  is  all  right,  practically  the  same  deflection 
will  be  obtained  all  around  the  commutator,  no  matter  on 
what  pair  of  bars  C  may  rest.  The  test  is  carried  out  as 
follows:  Adjust  tile  lamp  bank  until  the  galvanometer,  or 
voltnieteT,  gives  a  good  readable  deflection  wlien  C  is  in  con- 
tact with  what  are  supposed  to  be  good  coils.  The  amount 
of  c  urrent  required  in  the  main  circuit  will  depend  on  the 
resistance  of  the  armature  tinder  test.  If  the  armattire  is 
of  high  resistance,  a  comparatively  small  current  will  give 
siifficient  tlrop  between  the  bars;  if  of  low  resistance,  a 
large  ciirrenl  will  be  necessary.  The  operator  runs  over 
several  l.)ars  and  gets  what  is  calleil  the  standard  deflection 
and  then  compares  all  the  other  deflections  with  this.  In 
case  he  shotild  start  on  the  damaged  part,  he  will  find  when 
he  comes  to  the  good  coils  a  difference  in  deflection. 

If  the   contact  rests  (mi  l)ars  J,  ,{,  it  is  easily   seen  that  a 
deflection  much  larger  (about  double)  than  the  standard  will 
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be  obtained,  because  two  coils  are  connected  between  3  and 
4  in  place  of  only  one.  When  on  4  and  5,  the  deflection  of 
the  voltmeter,  or  galvanometer,  would  reverse,  because  the 
leads  from  K,  5,  and  IV  are  crossed.  The  deflection  would 
not  be  greater  than  the  standard,  because  only  one  coil  is 
connected  between  4  and  5.  Between  S  and  6  a  large 
deflection  will  be  obtained  for  the  same  reason  that  a  large 
one  was  obtained  between  3  and  j^.  Between  6  and  7  little 
or  no  deflection  will  be  obtained,  because  coil  7  is  here  repre- 
sented as  being  short-circuited  and,  hence,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  drop  through  it.  As  C  is  moved  around  on  the  lower 
side,  no  deflection  will  be  obtained  until  bars  IS  and  16  are 
bridged.  There  will  then  be  a  violent  throw  of  the  needle, 
because  the  voltmeter  will  be  connected  to  A  and  B  through 
the  intervening  coils.  When  C  moves  on  to  16  and  i7,  there 
will  again  be  no  deflection,  thus  locating  the  break  in  coil  T. 
As  a  temporary  remedy  for  this,  bars  lo  and  16  may  be 
connected  together  by  a  **  jumper  "  or  piece  of  short  wire. 

99.  If  any  of  the  coils  have  poor  or  loose  connections  with 
the  commutator  bars,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  the 
coil  had  a  higher  resistance  than  it  should  and,  hence,  the 
galvanometer  deflection  will  be  above  the  normal.  In  prac- 
tice, after  one  has  become  used  to  this  test,  faults  may  be 
located  easily  and  rapidly.  It  is  best  to  have  two  persons, 
one  to  move  C  and  the  other  to  watch  the  deflections  of  G, 

100.  JiOeatliiK     Sliort-Clrculted     Arm  at  ii  re     Coils. 

Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  armatures  to  be  tested, 
as,  for  example,  in  street-railway  repair  shops,  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  29  is  very  convenient 
for  locating  short-circuited  coils.  A  is  a  laminated  iron 
core  with  the  polar  faces  ^,  /^  (in  this  case  arranged  for  four- 
pole  armatures).  This  core  is  wound  with  a  coil  c  that  is 
connected  to  a  source  of  alternating  current.  The  core  is 
built  up  to  a  length  (/,  about  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
armature  core.  The  core  A  is  lowered  on  to  the  armature, 
and  when  an  alternating  current  is  sent  through  c  an  alter- 
nating magnetization  is  set  up  through  the  armature  coils. 
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This  induces  an  E.  M.  F.  in  each  coil;  and  if  any  short  cir- 
cuits exist,  such  heavy  local  currents  are  set  up  that  the 
short-circuited  coils  soon  become  hot  or  burn  out,  thus 
indicating  their  location.  If  an  armature  with  a  short- 
circuited  coil  is  revolved  in  its  own  excited  field,  the  faulty 
coil  promptly  burns  out,  so  that  this  constitutes  another 


Itzs^ 


Fig.  S». 

methnd  uf  testing  for  such  faults.  To  cut  out  a  short-cir- 
ruilcd  rnil,  touijiurarily  discunnect  its  ends  from  the  commu- 
taiiir  ami  bend  liack  tht-  ends  out  of  the  way  and  tape  them 
so  that  tlii-y  cannot  tiimh  each  other  and  put  a  short  piece 
of  wire,  or  "' juinpL-r,"  in  place  of  the  coil  so  disconnected, 
II  is  always  best,  however,  to  replace  the  defective  coil, 
bL-.:LVise  if  Uie  turns  are  short -eircuitcd  c.n  each  other,  the  coil 
may  persist  in  hcaliny:  and  thus  damaj;e  other  coils. 


101.  ■When  tests 
form  of  adjustable  res 
variable  load.  If  the 
lamp  bank  is  very  c 
readily  he 


■hanged  by  cuttinji  I: 


FOlt  TK<TI\()    ITlll'OSJKW. 

■e  beinjj  made  on  machines,  some 
lani-e  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 
urrt-nt  to  be  handled  is  not  large,  a 
ince  the  resistance  may 
nps  in  or  out.  Another 
for  testing  purposes  may 
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be  made  by  slitting  a  sheet  of  ordinary  roofing  tin  into 
strips,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  30,  and  attaching  this  sheet  to  a 
wooden  frame.  The 
strips  should  be  from 
J  inch  to  J  inch  wide, 
and  the  sheet  should 
be  slit  to  within 
J  inch  on  alternate 
edges,  so  that  when 
it  is  stretched  out 
and  held  in  position, 
it  will  form  one  con- 
tinuous conductor. 
The  resistance  may 
be  adjusted  by  a 
sliding  crosspiece  5, 
which  short-circuits 
any  required  amount 

of  resistance.     Frames  of  this  kind  can  be  made  of  different 
current  capacities  depending  on  the  width  of  strip  used. 

lOS.  "Water  Rheostat. — When  heavy  currents  are  to 
be  handled,  a  ■water  rheostat  Is  convenient.  This  usually 
consists  of  a  wooden  tank  filled  with  salt  water,  in  which 
are  hung  two  iron  (or  other  metal)  plates  that  are  attached 
to  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo.  The  circuit  is  thus  com- 
pleted through  the  water  between  the  plates,  and,  by  vary- 
ing the  distance  between  the  plates,  the  resistance  of  the 
external  circuit  can  be  adjusted  between  wide  limits. 

An  old  oil  barrel  makes  a  good  tank  if  the  dynamo  to  be 
tested  has  an  output  of  not  more  than  about  15  kilowatts. 
If  a  greater  amount  of  energy  must  be  disposed  of,  the  sur- 
face and  the  amount  of  the  water  must  be  greater  than  a 
barrel  will  afford,  and  a  tank  should  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, especially  if  several  machines  are  to  be  tested.  Fig.  31 
illustrates  a  form  of  water  rheostat,  in  which  7"isthe  wooden 
tank,  which  should  be  about  7  feet  long  and  about  21^  feet 
square,    inside   measurements,   made  of   IJ-inch   or  2-inch 
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pine  plank,  with  t  on  gued- and -grooved  joints  that  should  be 
leaded  to  make  them  tight,  the  whole  being  held  together 
by  cross  bolts,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

Two  iron  rods  R,  /i  are  placed  across  the  top  of  the  tank, 
to  which  are  attached  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  circuit, 
as  represented  at  If,  (K  From  these  rods  two  iron 
plates  P,  /'are  hung,  which  should  have  about  3^  or  4  square 
feet  of  surface  (on  one  side)  below  the  water  level.  These 
plates  may  be  made  of  a  couple  of  pieces  of  old  boiler  plate 


or  heavy  {^-inch  or  thicker)  sheet  iron,  cut  with  two  pro- 
jecting lugs  on  the  tup,  whicli  are  bent  into  hooks  by  which 
the  i)latcs  arc  hung  from  the  rods  Ji,  /i.  Cast  iron  will  do 
equally  well;  two  old  ash-pit  doors,  for  example,  will  make 
very  good  plates,  the  rods  being  passed  through  the  holes 
for  the  hinge  pins.  When  ready  for  use,  the  tank  should 
be  filled  with  water,  and  from  5  to  20  pounds  of  rock 
salt  or  washing  soda  added  to  rediu-e  the  resistance  to  the 
reciuired  figuri-,  as  water  alunc  will  give  altogether  too  high 
a  resistance. 


ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 

(PART  1.) 


rNTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Electricity  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
economical  agent  for  the  transmission  of  power  for  the 
operation  of  street  railways.  It  has  shown  itself  superior  to 
horses,  compressed  air,  or  cable,  both  as  regards  flexibility 
and  cheapness  of  operation.  Cable  roads  are  advantageous 
in  some  very  hilly  localities,  but  for  ordinary  traffic  even  those 
cable  roads  already  in  use  are  being  gradually  converted  into 
electric  lines.  Compressed  air  has  been  used  in  a  few  cases, 
notably  in  mining  work,  but  for  general  purposes  electricity 
now  has  the  field  practically  to  itself. 


METHODS  OF  SUPPLYING  (CURRENT. 

3.  Several  different  methods  may  be  used  for  supplying 
electrical  energy  to  the  cars,  and  the  one  to  be  used  in  any 
giv'en  case  is  generally  fixed  by  local  conditions.  The 
methods  that  may  be  used  for  supplying  current  to  the 
motors  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

a.  By  means  of  an  overhead  conductor  or  pair  of  con- 
ductors connected  to  the  car  by  an  under-running  contact. 
This  is  known  as  the  overliead-trolley  system. 

b.  By  means  of  underground  conductors  run  in  a  con- 
duit and  connected  with  the  car  by  means  of  a  contact  plow 
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5.  Schemes  have  been  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time  for  operating  street  cars  in  series,  but  none  of  these 
have  ever  been  put  into  everyday  operation,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  devoting  space  to  them. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1  may  of  course  be  modi- 
fied. For  example,  except  on  very  small  roads,  the  trolley 
wire  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  current  necessary; 
so  feeders,  or  heavy  cables,  are  run  to  the  station  instead 
of  carrying  back  the  trolley  wire  itself.  Also,  return  cables 
are  sometimes  used  in  connection  with  the  track. 

6.  The  Open-Condiilt  Sj-stem. — The  open-conduit  sys- 
tem has  not  been  put  into  very  extensive  use,  because  the 
expense  of  construction  is  very  high  compared  to  the  over- 
head-trolley system.  Where  it  has  been  installed,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  compulsion,  the  city  authorities  refusing 
to  allow  the  stringing  of  trolley  wires  and  feeders  above  the 
surface.     Two  bare  conductors  are  used,  and  these  are  held 


/  / 


on  msulating  supports  m  the  upper  part  of  a  channel  or  con 
dmt  built  in  the  roadna\  between  the  car  riiK  in  the  atme 
waj  as  a  conduit  for  a  c  iblc  road  In  fact  in  everal 
instances  the  old  cable  conduit  has  been  fitted  up  fur  use  as 
a  conduit  for  railway  conductors. 

The  general  method  of  construction,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2, 
shows  the  style  of  conduit  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  New  Yiirk.  The  rails  are  supported  on 
cast-iron  yokes  in  place  of  the  ordinary  ties,  and  the  con- 
duit extending  between  ihese  yokes  is  made  of  concrete. 
Concrete   is  filled   in  around   a   sheet-iron  form,   which   is 
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afterwards  removed,  thus  leaving  a  continuous  tube  or  duct 
of  concrete  between  the  yokes. 

In  Fig.  2,  T+  and  T—  are  the  conductor  rails,  which  con- 
nect through  feeders  run  in  the  underground  ducts  A,  h. 
The  track  is  not  used  for  one  side  of  the  circuit,  as  in  the 
overhead-trolley  system.  The  T-shaped  conductor  rails  are 
attached  to  insulators  a,  which  are,  in  turn,  suspended  from 
the  slot  rails  /.  Handhole  covers  are  provided  at  the 
insulators  in  order  to  give  access  to  the  insulators  and  con- 
ductor rails. 

Fig.  3  shows  an  enlarged  view  of  a  portion  of  a  yoke,  show- 
ing the  method  of  mounting  the  conductor  rail.  The  feeders 
that  supply  the  conductors 
are  buried  along  the  side  of 
the  track  in  terra-cotta  or 
cement-lined  tubes.  To  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  raise  the  paving, 
more  tubes  than  are  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  requirements 
of  the  present  service  are 
put  down,  so  that  in  the 
future,  when  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  lay  more  feeders, 
there  is  a  place  ready  for 
them  1o  facilitate  the  in- 
stillitum  of  new  feeders  or 
thi  rtpiir  of  old  ones,  man- 
hi)li,s  are  provided  every 
400  feet 

nKidmt  \try  fast,  and  if  not 
■li  \t  intLTvals  of  200  feet 
11   conduit     at  the  bottom  of 
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7.  The  conductor  rails  are  not  continuous,  but  are 
divided  into  sections  about  a  mile  long,  and  each  section  is 
fed  by  its  own  feeder  from  the  power  house.  There  is  no 
electrical  connection  between  these  feeders,  so  that  the  road 
is  cut  up  into  insulated  sections,  and  trouble  on  one  section 
is  not  so  liable  to  interfere  with  the  traffic  on  the  others. 
Each  feeder  has  its  own  switch  and  circuit -breaker.  In 
case  a  ground  occurs  on  one  section,  the  circuit -breaker 
in  the  feeder  that  feeds  that  section  flies  out ;  the  attendant  in 
charge  at  the  power  house  can  tell  exactly  on  what  stretch 
of  track  the  trouble  is,  and  notifies  the  emergency  crew  to 
that  effect,  if  it  is  necessary.  Splitting  the  road  into 
sections  supplied  by  individual  feeders  has  also  the  advan- 
tage that  in  case  of  a  block  on  the  road,  the  simultaneous 
efforts  of  all  the  motormen  to  start  their  cars  will  not  cause 
heavy  overloads  in  the  power  house,  because  the  switchboard 
attendant  has  every  section  of  the  road  under  his  control 
and  can  compel  the  cars  to  start  up,  one  section  at  a  time. 

8,  Fig.  4  shows  the  style  of  plow  used  by  the  Metropolitan 
Company.  The  plow  is  provided  with  two  iron  contact 
shoes  s,  s  that  press  sidewise 
against  the  conductor  rails  a,  a 
under  the  action  of  the  flat 
springs  d,  V.  Connection  is 
made  to  the  car  by  means  of 
cables  f,  c',  which  connect  to 
the  shoes  by  means  of  flat  in- 
sulated strips  passing  through  ' 
the  flat  part  of  the  plow  and 
connecting  to  the  shoes  by 
means  of  flexible  cables  (/.  The 
plow  passes  between  the  slot 
rails  c,  e  and  is  securely  fast-  \ 
ened  to  a  crosshead  under- 
neath the  car.  Thi.s  crosshead 
is  mounted  so  that  it  can  move 
from  one  side  of  the  car  to  the 
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other,  in  order  that  the  plow  can  change  its  position  relative 
to  the  car  when  necessary. 

9,  As  stated  above,  the  open-conduit  construction  is  very 
expensive.  It  is  necessary  that  the  yokes  be  well  designed 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  (which  is  packed  down  by 
the  heavy  traffic)  and  the  very  heavy  pressure  in  cold  climates, 
due  to  the  freezing  of  the  soil,  with  its  accompanying  expan- 
sion. Wrought  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  latter,  perhaps,  being  the  most  used.  When 
yokes  of  light  weight  are  put  in,  trouble  is  often  occasioned 
by  breakage.  The  conduit  may  be  lined  with  steel  plates  or 
it  may  be  constructed  on  the  sides  of  concrete  alone;  in 
some  cases  the  metal  yokes  have  been  replaced  by  concrete, 
but  the  best  practice  is  to  use  heavy  castings  ranging  in 
weight  from  200  to  400  pounds  or  more,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  conduit  and  the  character  of  the  wagon  traffic 
expected. 

10.  EleetroniaKnetlc  System.  —  In  this  system  the 
regular  rails  constitute  one  side  of  the  circuit,  and  the  other 
side,  by  means  of  which  the  circuit  through  the  car  is  com- 
pleted, consists  of  an  insulated  third  rail  split  into  a  number 
of  short  sections.  These  rail  sections  are  supplied  with 
current  bv  sucxessivelv  connectint^  them  to  a  line  conductor 
run  alongside  the  track. 

P'ig.  5  will  j^ive  an  idea  as  to  the  method  of  operation. 
G  is  the  dynamo  in  the  power  house.  The  negative  pole  of  G 
is  connected  to  the  rails  /,  /,,  as  in  the  ordinary  overhead- 
trolley  system.  The  main  condudor  ;//,  which  is  well  insu- 
lated, is  connected  to  the  -|-  side  of  the  generator,  and 
connection  is  made  from  it  to  the  sectional  rail  r  r  r  through 
switches  a',  s.  The  switch  is  enclosed  in  a  re(^tangular  box 
l(u\ated  between  the  middle  rail  and  one  of  the  track  rails 
and  is  provided  with  a  non-magnetic  cover  hermetically 
sealed  to  prevent  water  from  entering.  Directly  under  this 
cover  and  connected  to  the  switch  lever  are  two  armatures 
that  are  alternately  attracted  by  magnets  on  the  car,  one  at 
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the  front  and  the  other  at  the  rear  end,  so  that  any  section 
has  current  in  it  only  so  long  as  the  car  is  passing  over  it. 
For  collecting  the  current  a  sliding  shoe  is  used. 
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A  number  of  other  electromagnetic  systems  have  been 
invented,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  adopted  very  exten- 
sively. They  have  some  good  points,  but  these  are  out- 
weighed considerably  by  the  number  of  automatic  switching 
arrangements  necessary. 

11.  llilrd-Rall  System. — It  is  common  to  hear  the 
third-rail  system  spoken  of  as  being  something  compara- 
tively new  in  the  electric-railway  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  methods  used  for  supplying 
current  to  electric  cars.  One  of  the  first  electric  roads  put 
into  practical  operation  was  at  Portrush,  Ireland,  and  was 
operated  on  the  third-rail  system.  Of  late  years  the  third 
rail  is  coming  into  favor,  especially  for  heavy  work.  For 
interurban  and  elevated-railroad  work  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  trolley  wire  is  required,  because  the  speeds 
are  high  and  the  current  to  be  handled  is  large.  In  this 
system  a  third  rail  is  mounted,  usually  at  one  side  of  the 
track,  and  contact  is  made  with  it  by  means  of  a  sliding 
shoe  carried  on  the  car.  The  rail  is  mounted  on  special 
insulators  and  is  generally  raised  somewhat  above  the  other 
rails.  The  regular  track  rails  ronstitute  the  return  circuit. 
At  grade  crossings  the  third  rail  is  omitted,  as  the  momen- 
tum of  the  car  is  sufficient  to  carrv  it  over.  Of  course,  the 
third  rail  can  only  be  used  where  there  will  be  no  liability 
of  persons  coming  into  contact  with  it,  but  for  the  class  of 
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work  mentioned  above  it  gives  very,  satisfactory  service  and 
its  use  is  rapidly  extending.  For  example,  elevated  trains 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  are  operated  by  means 
of  the  third  rail. 

ISJ.  Fig.  C  shows  a  third-rail  construction  used  on  the 
Nantasket  Beach  and  East  Weymouth  Road.  The  third 
rail  r  is,  in  this  case,  of  special  shape,  though  ordinary' 
T  rails  are  often  used.  The  rail  shown  is  made  in  30-foot 
lengths  and  weighs  93  pounds  to  the  yard.  It  is  shown 
supported   on    posts  a,    which   are   treated   with   creosote. 


.jft. 


Elci'triral  contiaiiity  lii-itttun  tht  i  iiK  is  siiured  by  fasten- 
ing ihnii  tojjctlKT  by  (■iii)in.r  bonds  In  the  later  styles  of 
third-rail  .■qiii|>mrnl'.  w!n,-li  will  lie  described  more  fully 
when  lr;iik  i-onslnictinn  is  l;iki-ri  u|>,  imriclaiii  or  granite 
insulators  an-  iLs.-ii  Inr  snp]Mirtiii^;  thr  rail. 

T!iL-  slin,-  X.  Vv^.  <1.  slides  ..n  ih.:  rail  and  conveys  the  cur- 
rent In  ttie  <ar  by  means  nf  a  eable  fasu-ncd  to  the  ter- 
niiiiiil  /.  Till-  slntu-d  links  /  all-.w  the  sh-.e  tn  play  verti- 
cally. s.>  as  In  inllnw  iiieqiiiilities  in  the  traik.  There  are 
two  enniaet  shoes  and  frames  to  eaeh  ear  on  this  particular 
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road  and  they  are  placed  33  feet  apart,  so  that  at  road 
crossings  the  third  rail  may  be  omitted  and  the  momentum 
of  the  moving  car  depended  on  to  carry  it  over.  When  the 
width  of  the  road  is  less  than  33  feet,  there  is  no  break. 


CURRENT   SUPPLY. 

13.  Direct  Current  vs.  Alternating. — Electric  street 
cars  are  operated  almost  wholly  by  means  of  direct  current. 
This  means  that  the  current  actually  supplied  to  the  motors 
is  direct,  although  the  current  generated  in  the  central 
power  station  may  be  alternating.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  alternating-current  motor  has  not  as  yet  proved  as 
reliable  for  this  class  of  work  as  has  the  direct-current 
motor.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  alternating- 
current  induction  motors  have  been  making  rapid  advances, 
and  some  railroads  in  Europe  are  at  present  operated  by 
them.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  future 
alternating-current  motors  will  be  more  used  on  electric 
cars,  but  the  practice  so  far  in  the  United  States  has  been 
to  convert  the  alternating  current  into  direct  current  by 
means  of  rotary  transformers  and  to  use  direct-current 
motors  on  the  cars  rather  than  to  supply  the  alternating 
current  directly  to  induction  motors. 

Induction  motors,  if  properly  designed,  can  be  made  to 
give  a  strong  starting  effort,  which  is  one  thing  very  neces- 
sary in  a  street-car  motor.  Three-phase  motors  have  been 
used  on  what  few  roads  have  been  equipped  with  alterna- 
ting-current apparatus.  The  three-phase  system  requires 
three  wires,  and  as  the  track  answers  for  one  of  them,  two 
overhead  wires  are  needed.  This  complicates  the  overhead 
construction  and  has  been  brought  forward  as  one  argument 
against  alternating-current  motors  for  street-railway  work. 

While  alternating-current  motors  themselves  have  not 
made  very  great  headway  in  street-railway  work,  the  use  of 
alternating  current  at  hij^h  pressure  as  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting the    power  has  come   into  much    favor,  because    it 
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allows  the  cars    to  be  operated  from  a  central  station  sit- 
uated some  distance  from  the  point  where  the  power  is  used. 

14,  VoltaK^. — The  pressure  at  which  current  is  sup- 
plied to  the  cars  is  limited  by  considerations  of  safety. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  desirable  to  use  a  high  pressure, 
because  this  would  mean  a  small  current  for  a  given  amount 
of  power,  and  small  feeders  would  be  sufficient.  However,. 
a  pressure  is  soon  reached  where  it  would  be  decidedly 
dangerous  to  life,  and  for  this  reason  the  working  voltage  on 
street  railways  has  been  fixed  at  about  500  volts.  On  some 
suburban  lines  the  pressure  runs  over  600  volts,  and  again 
in  other  places  it  will  be  found  much  lower  than  500  vojts, 
on  account  of  an  excessive  drop  in  the  line.  Railway  motors 
and  other  apparatus  are  designed  for  500  volts,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  the  line  should  be  maintained  at  or  near  this  point. 
Low  voltage  requires  a  correspondingly  large  current  to 
supply  enough  power  to  operate  the  cars  at  the  required 
speed ;  hence,  if  the  pressure  is  lower  than  normal,  heating 
of  the  motors  is  liable  to  result. 


Tin:  powEij  HOUSE. 

15.  In  coiisidcrinj^  olcc^tric^  railways  in  detail,  it  will  be 
(Mnivcnicnt  to  dividr  tin-  subject  into  three  parts,  as  follows: 
((f)  the  p(iu'i'r  /lousr :  (h)  the  line  and  track;  {c)  the  car 
cqui foment . 

We  will  lake  these  uj)  in  their  order,  beginning  with  the 
])o\ver  house  and  the  aj)j)aratus  with  which  it  should  be 
e(}ui|)])ed. 

LiXAIION     OK     l»<)WKK     IIOTSE. 

H>,  (it'iK'i'al  ('oii^i<li'i*a( ions.  -The  p()>ver  house,  or 
power  stalioii,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  ])lace  or  source 
of  sui)|)ly  of  power  for  runnin*^  the  ears,  and  it  should  be 
situated  as  near  the  (x-nter  of  the  system  as  possible.      By 
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the  center  of  the  system  is  meant  the  center  of  the  load  or 
traffic*  In  other  words,  since  wires  must  be  used  to  convey 
the  power.from  the  power  house  out  to  the  point  where  it  is 
to  be  used,  a  part  of  the  power  generated  will  be  lost  in 
these  wires,  because  they  always  have  some  resistance.  If 
the  line  wires  are  not  of  sufficient  size,  they  will  cause  a  loss 
of  power  that  will  make  itself  very  strongly  felt  in  its  effect 
on  the  speed  that  the  cars  make  and  also  upon  the  amount 
of  heat  that  the  motors  develop.  Laying  other  things  aside 
for  the  present,  the  amount  of  loss  in  one  of  these  supply 
wires  depends  on  its  length  and  on  the  amount  of  current 
that  it  may  be  called  on  to  carry.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the 
center  of  the  load  may  not  be  the  geographical  center  of  the 
system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  centers  very  seldom 
fall  in  the  same  place.  The  true  load  center  is  located  in 
the  same  way  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  system  of 
bodies  is  located.  The  geographical  center,  as  we  have 
called  it,  depends  on  the  number  of  miles  of  track  and  how 
these  are  disposed;  the  other  depends  on  how  the  load  is 
distributed. 

In  Fig.  11,  A  B  represents  10  miles  of  track  free  from 
grades  and  sharp  curves,  and  on  this  track  a  certain  number 
of  cars  i,  ;?,  S,  ^,  etc.,  of  about  the  same  weight  and 
equipped  with  motors  of  the  same  size,  run  at  regular  inter- 
vals. It  is  easily  seen  that  the  geographical  center,  or 
center  of  mileage,  is  in  this  case  located  at  J\  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  two  ends,  so  that  there  are  .5  miles  of  track 
on  each  side  of  it.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  the  load 
center  in  this  particular  case  is  also  at  /^  for,  suppose  that 
all  the  cars,  except  the  two  on  the  extreme  ends,  are  running 
at  full  speed.  Since  the  track  is  level  and  the  cars  and 
motors  are  alike,  they  will  all  take  about  the  same  power, 
and  since  the  loads  are  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
length  of  track,  they  can  be  rej)resented  by  circles  of  the 
same  size,  as  shown  in  Fig.  T.  Here,  there  are  seven  loads 
on  each  side  of  the  center  line  passing  through  J\  and  if 
each  circle  is  supposed  to  represent  a  weight  of  a  certain 
number  of  pounds,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  system 
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of  weights  is  to  be  determined,  it  will  be  found  to  fall  on  the 
center  line  c  L  So  also,  if  all  cars,  except  the  two  end  ones, 
are  supposed  to  stand  still  or  to  coast  along  with  the  power 
off,  and  the  two  end  ones  start  at  the  same  time,  the  same 
load  will  be  drawn  to  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  point  P 
will  still  be  the  center  of  load  and  will  therefore  mark  the 
spot  where  the  power  house  should  stand. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  load,  even 
on  such  a  simple  layout,  will  always  be  as  evenly  distributed 
as  has  been  supposed  in  this  ideal  case,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  a  condition  will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.     Suppose  A  to  be  in  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city  and 
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sui)|)()sc  /)'  to  he  down-town,  wluTr  tht^  people  must  all  go 
to  business;  then,  in  tlie  mornings  and  eveninj^s,  when  the 
(  rowd  is  jj:oini»'  to  and  eoniin<::  from  work,  the  load  leans  a 
little  towards  the  />'  ('\\(\  of  the  liiu\  btit  during  the  rest  of 
tiu*  day  it  is  luiiformly  distributed.  To  alter  conditions, 
sii[)i)ose  that  from  the  middle  of  the  line  to  />  there  is  an 
np  jj^radc.  It  is  easily  seen  that  those  ears  that  are  ascend- 
in;^  the  j^rade  will  he  ealled  on  to  do  m«>re  work  than  those 
on  the  level  and  on  the  down  tirade,  so  that  the  final  effect 
will  he  to  shift  theldcal  site  for  the  station  towards  B,  In 
this  ease,  tht.'  mileai^e  center  remains  the  same,  but  the 
load  center  is  changed. 
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17.  Influence  of  Future  Extensions.  —  In  locating 
the  site  for  the  power  house,  future  extension  and  increase 
in  traffic  incidental  to  the  development  of  outlying  districts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  and  the  site  selected  accordingly. 
Long  experience  and  computation  have  proved  that  it  is 
not  profitable,  with  the  ordinary  direct-current,  500-volt 
transmission,  to  operate  cars  at  points  more  than  7  miles 
from  the  house,  because,  in  order  to  keep  the  line  loss  down 
to  a  reasonable  amount,  the  feeders  must  be  so  large  that 
their  cost  becomes  excessive. 

Suppose,  for  example,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  that  the  full- 
line  section  A  B  represents  the  stretch  of  track  put  down 
at  the  first  building  of  the  road  and  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  at  that  time,  the  power  house  was  put  at 
-P,  the  center  of  load  for  A  B^  which  is  supposed  to  be  level. 

o*  o 

SMi/eA   1 *t* 5  Miles. 
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Fig.  8.  % 

Now,  suppose  that  the  road  has  been  extended  out  to  a 
point  C,  so  that  A  B  =A  C,  If  we  further  assume  that 
the  district  through  which  A  C  runs  becomes  built  up,  it 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  travel  density  will 
.be  as  great  on  the  new  stretch  of  track  as  it  is  on  the  old, 
in  which  case,  assuming  the  different  load  units  to  be  fairly 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  distance  B  C^  the  proper 
place  for  the  power  house  would  be  at  point  P\  midway 
between  B  and  C,  the  two  ends  of  the  road. 

For,  suppose  B  C  =  \0  miles;  then  will  A  C=A  B 
=  5  miles,  and  PA  =  PB  =  2^  miles.  As  long  as  A  B  con- 
stituted this  whole  road,  the  power  house  situated  at  /'was 
at  the  center  of  an  evenly  distributed  load,  and  the  same 
loss  of  power  would  attend  the  transmission  of  a  given 
amount  of  power  to  one  end  of  the  line  as  to  the  other. 
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As  soon,  however,  as  the  extension  A  C  is  started,  it  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  see  that  a  power  house  at  P  would  be 
2.V  miles  from  the  B  end  of  the  road  and  C  A  +  A  P  or 
^^i\  miles  from  the  C^end  of  the  road.  Under  such  a  condi- 
tion, should  all  the  cars,  through  trouble  of  some  sort, 
become  congested  at  the  far  end  of  the  line,'  the  line  loss 
incidental  to  the  great  distance  and  to  the  large  current 
caused  by  trying  to  start  all  the  cars  at  once  would  seri- 
ously delay  getting  the  cars  on  their  time  again.  By  moving 
the  station  to  A^  matters  will  be  righted. 

If  the  station  were  put  at  A  in  the  first  place,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  at  one  end  of  the  line  as  long  as  A  B  were  the 
whole  road,  and  would  not  therefore  be  at  the  center  of 
load;  but  if  the  extension  A  C  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  it 
will  be  far  the  better  plan  to  put  up  with  the  line  loss  due 
to  want  of  balance  on  the  shorter  line,  locate  the  station  at 
Ay  and  be  prepared  to  get  the  best  results  when  the  exten- 
sion is  in  operation  and  the  number  of  cars,  therefore, 
greater. 

18.  If,  in  deciding  tlic  best  location  for  the  power  house, 
it  were  only  a  matter  of  fixing  the  probable  center  of  load, 
the  ])rol)leni  would  be  a  comj)aratively  easy  one.  In  many 
cases,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  ]')rol)lem  is  an  easy  one;  but 
ill  other  cases  it  is  made  very  hard  and  almost  impossible  to 
solve,  ex(^ej)t  ap])roximately,  by  the  fact  that  several  other 
considerations  have  a  ^reat  influence  (^n  the  location.  The 
[)ros])ectiv(;  center  of  the  load  might  be  located  under  con- 
ditions that  point  with  absolute  (XTtainty,  from  a  purely 
electrical  point  of  view,  to  the  desirability  of  a  certain 
place  as  a  site  for  the  powx-r  houst^;  at  the  same  time,  this 
\)\:\cc  mij^'ht  ])rove  to  be  so  situated  that  every  pound  of 
coal  to  be  burned  under  the  boilers  would  have  to  be  hauled 
to  the  power  house.  Again,  the  center  of  load  might  fall 
at  a  ])lace  where  it  would  be  ditTicult  to  get  water  for  the 
boilers  and  the  condensers;  such  a  ])lacc  would,  of  course, 
l)e  out  of  the  (juestion.  Finally,  the  (juestion  of  land  comes 
in.      it  would  be  a  very  poor   move  to   build  a  power   house 
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in  a  part  of  a  city  where  a  city  building  would  probably 
pay  as  good  dividends  as  many  well-managed  roads.  In 
such  a  case,  then,  there  must  be  a  careful  comparison  made 
between  what  an  improved  building  on  the  proposed  site 
would  pay  and  what  the  annual  power  loss  would  be  as  a 
result  of  selecting  some  other  power-house  site  electrically 
not  as  good  as  the  center  of  load.  It  can  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  final  selection  of  a  site  for  the  power  house  must,  in 
some  cases,  be  a  compromise  between  conflicting  conditions. 
Load  conditions  will  point  to  one  site;  good,  cheap  water 
and  plenty  of  it  will  point  to  another  site ;  the  coal  bunkers 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  coal  may  be  passed  directly  to 
them  from  the  boat,  or  at  least  from  a  coal  car  that  can 
be  run  alongside  of  them  by  means  of  a  siding  or  a  spur  from 
the  main  line.  Very  often  a  point  can  be  selected  to  fulfil 
all  these  conditions;  but  just  as  often  it  is  necessary  to 
select  a  compromise  that  will  be  fair  to  all  of  them.  It  is 
not  hard  to  see,  therefore,  that  the  proper  solution  of  the 
problem  may  require  a  great  deal  of  study,  work,  and 
experience. 


DETERMINING    TIFE    LOAD    CENTER. 

19,  In  illustrating  the  method  used  for  obtaining  the 
load  center,  we  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  roads  that 
require  the  equalization  of  the  advantages  incidental  to  the 
above  limiting  conditions.  Such  a  consideration  involves 
details  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Course;  also,  the 
conditions  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rules  that  can  be  applied  with  safety  in  particular 
cases.  We  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  the 
layout  of  the  road  is  along  the  lines  shown  in  the  diagrams, 
and  that,  as  there  are  no  limitations  imposed  by  coal,  water, 
and  property  requirements,  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the 
power  house  resolves  itself  to  the  determination  of  the  load 
center.  To  find  the  load  center,  the  engineer  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  traversed  district.     With  this  knowledge 
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in  hand,  the  problem  can  be  treated  graphically,  and  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  finding  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  system  of  bodies.  As  an  example,  in  Fig.  9,  IV  and  W 
are  two  bodies  whose  centers  are  11  feet  apart,  and  each  of 
which,  for  example,  weighs  20  pounds.     Since,  in  this  case, 


the  two  weights  are  equal,  the  distance  of  their  centers  from 
the  center  of  gravity  P  must  also  be  equal,  in  order  that 
IV  X  /  shall  equal  IV  X  /'.  The  center  of  gravity  is,  there- 
fore, midway  between  the  two  bodies,  and  the  system,  as  a 
unit,  acts  the  same  as  if  a  weight  of  40  pounds  were  fixed 
at/^. 

30.  Finding  the  center  of  gravity  of  IV  and  IV,  in 
Fig.  9,  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  as  finding  the 
center   of    load   or    the    location   of    the    power   house   in 

Figs.  7  and  8.  Take  Fi^.  8,  for  example.  The  load  is  sup- 
posed to  be  uniform  over  the  two  sections  .i  />  and  A  C. 
Let  yi  J>  =:  A  C=  T)  miles.  Suppose  that  there  are  10  cars 
on  each  section  and  tliat  cac^h  car  averages  a  load  of 
*^()  horscj^owor.  i^arh  section  will,  then,  carry  a  load  of 
"Ino  horse j)owcr,  and  all  this  load  can,  in  each  case,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  concentrated  at  points  c)  and  C^  in  the  center  of 
the  rcs])octivc  sections.  These  centers,  will,  therefore,  be 
A  ./  J)  -[-  o  -•/  C  miles  apart;  that  is,  5  miles  apart.  The  tw-o 
loads  of  '.^OO  horsepower  concentrated  at  points  O  and  O' 
in  Vi'fi;.  8  (N)rres])on(l  to  the  two  weij^hts  of  20  pounds  in 
Vi^.  \\  and  if  we  treat  the  ^^nn  horsepower  as  w'eights  and 
find  their  center  of  j^ravity,  that  c-enter  of  gravity  will  be 
the  center  of  load  or  the-  correct  location  for  the  power 
house.  vSince  the  two  loads  or  weiji^hts  are  e(|ual,  the  center 
of  gravity  or  load  niust,  as  in  Fi;.^.  S,  be  at  point  .i,  midway 
between  O  and  O' 
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21.  Take  another  case.  Suppose  that  there  are  three 
weights  (Fig.  10):  fr=  40  pounds;  IV  =  50  pounds;  and 
Ji^' =  10  pounds;  further,  suppose  that  the  distance  from 
IV  to  IV '  is  6  miles;  from  IV  to  IV \  7  miles;  and  from 
IV*  to  IV'f  4  miles.  Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  sit- 
uated ?  The  way  to  ascertain  this  is  to  first  find  the  center 
of  gravity  between  any  two  of  the  weights,  and  then,  sup- 
posing the  sum  of  the  two  weights  to  be  situated  at  this 
point,  to  find  the  center  of  gravity  between  this  and  the 
third  weight.  Let  us  first  find  the  center  of  gravity 
between  weights   W^=  40  and  IV'  =  10,  where  the  distance 


Fig.  10. 

between  centers  is  7  miles.  This  distance  of  7  miles  must 
be  divided  into  2  parts,  such  that  IV  X  /=  IV "  X  /\  where 
/  and  /'  are  the  distances  of  IV  and  IV\  respectively, 
from  the  center  of  gravity  for  these  two  bodies.  To  solve 
the  problem  graphically,  lay  out  the  plan  to  scale  on  paper; 
that  is,  represent  the  7  miles  by  7  inches,  and  so  on,  and 
let  a  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  circles  represent  the 
difference  in  weights,  as  shown  in  the  diap^ram.  Call  L  the 
distance  from  IV  to  IV \  and  let  the  distance  from  IV  to 
the  center  of  gravity,  to  be  found,  be  represented  by  /;  then 
the  distance  of  IV '^  from  the  center  of  gravity  will  be 
represented  by  the  difference,  or  L—l\  and  since  Wx  I 
=  PF'X  (^-/),  we  have   \V I  =  W"  L-  W  I,   or    W  L 
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IP  L 
=  Wl  -\-\V'  l^  and  /  =  .^      ,.,„,    Substituting  for  the  weights 

and  for  L  the  numerical  values  given,  we  have  /  =  — -— ^ 

=  \\  miles,  or  inches  on  the  paper,  as  the  distance  of  the 
weight  W  from  the  required  center  of  gravity.  Since  the 
total  distance  Z  =  7,  the  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity 
to  the  center  of  W  must  be  Z  —  /,  or  5f  miles.  Now  take 
a  pair  of  dividers  and  a  scale  and  on  the  line  joining  the 
centers  of  Jl^and  W  locate  a  point  that  is  1|  inches  from 
the  center  of  \V\  this  is  the  center  of  gravity  sought,  and  it 
will  be  5 J  inches  from  the  center  of  W , 

It  is  now  in  order  to  find  the  center  of  gravity  between 
the  large  dotted  circle,  representing  the  combined  weights 
(50  pounds)  of  Ifand  fP,  situated  at  their  center  of  gravity, 
and  \V\  which  is  also  50  pounds.  Call  the  dotted  circle 
W"  \  since  the  weights  IP"  and  H''  are  the  same,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  center  of  gravity  is  midway  between  them  on 
the  line  joining  their  centers,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  a  pair  of  dividers  and  bisect  this  line  in  order  to  find 
the  center  of  gravity  of  II"  and  IT'",  and  hence  of  the 
whole  system. 

33.  Conclusion. — The  i^eneral  rule,  then,  for  locating 
the  center  of  load  or  the  best  ])osition  for  the  powerhouse  is 
as  follows:  Divide  the  line  of  the  ])roposed  road  into  several 
sections;  with  a  knowledi^e  of  thc!  service  to  be  rendered  on 
the  road,  assign  a  certain  load  in  horsepower,  kilowatts,  or 
amj)eres  to  each  section.  Lay  out,  to  scale,  a  plan  of  the 
road  on  paper.  Suppose  that  the  load  assigned  to  each  sec- 
tion is  concentrated  at  its  middle  point;  there  will  then  be 
as  many  of  these  [)oints  as  there  are  sections,  and  each  point 
will  bear  a  nunil)er  designating  the  load  on  the  section  of 
which  that  ])oint  is  the  center.  The  numbers  can  be  con- 
sidered as  re])resenting  weights  and  the  center  of  gravity 
of  all  of  them  detcu'mined  as  shown  in  the  ])receding  articles. 
The  center  of  gravity  so  found  will  be  the  load  center  that 
marks  the  best  location  for  the  i)ower  house. 
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STATION  EQUIPMENT. 


ENGINES  AND   BOILERS. 

23.  The  type  of  engine  most  suitable  for  use  in  a  rail- 
way power  station  depends  on  the  size  of  road,  that  is,  on 
the  number  of  cars  in  regular  operation.  The  closest  speed 
regulation  under  widely  varying  loads  isobtaiaed  with  high- 
speed, automatic  cut-off  engines,  and  this  class  is,  therefore, 
particularly  suitable  for  very  small  roads.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  such  a  road  furnishes  extremes  of  load  at  very  short 
intervals  of  time,  for  if  there  is  only  one  car  in  service,  the 
station  load,  except  for  the  friction  losses,  field  exciting  cur- 
rents, and  a  few  lamps,  is  zero  when  that  one  car  is  at  rest 
or  on  a  down  grade,  and  is  at  a  maximum  when  the  car  is 
starting  on  a  steep  up  grade.  When  a  second  car  is  added 
to  the  service,  the  chances  are  less  that  such  extreme  varia- 
tions will  occur,  and  the  more  cars  that  there  are  in  service, 
the  nearer  will  the  load  approach  something  like  a  constant 
normal  value.  The  more  cars  that  there  are,  the  less  prob- 
able is  it  that  all  of  them  will  be  taking  no  power  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  station  is  under  a  certain  amount  of 
load  all  the  time.  It  does  not  matter  how  large  the  output 
of  the  station  may  be,  the  load  fluctuations  will  be  sudden 
and  violent;  but  still,  if  the  station  is  large,  a  given  varia- 
tion in  the  load  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  load  and 
is,  therefore,  not  felt  as  much  on  the  generating  and  regula- 
ting devices.  On  stations  of  any  size,  the  load,  as  a  rule, 
has  several  high  values  during  a  day  of  24  hours.  The  two 
greatest  values  occur  in  the  morning,  when  the  people  are 
going  to  work,  and  at  night,  when  they  arc  coming  from 
work.  Around  noon  and  on  towards  2  o'clock,  when  the 
shoppers  begin  to  move,  the  load  is  again  above  normal. 
The  time  of  occurrence  of  maximum  and  minimum  loads 
dei>ends  a  great  deal  on  local  conditions;  it  is  different  on 
different  roads,  and  sometimes  on  the  same  road  it  differs 
from  day  to  day. 
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24,  As  stated  above,  high-speed,  automatic  cut-off 
engines  are  suitable  for  small  roads  where  the  load  fluctuates 
rapidly.  Mine-haulage  plants,  for  example,  are  usually  of 
this  class.  On  most  roads,  however,  it  has  become  the 
practice  to  use  slow-speed  engines  of  the  Corliss  type,  espe- 
cially when  the  load  is  moderately  large.  In  moderate  sized 
stations,  where  space  is  not  scarce,  belted  dynamos  are  used. 
These  machines  are  usually  driven  directly  from  the  flywheel 
of  the  engine.  The  station  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
units,  each  consisting  of  an  engine  belted  to  its  dynamo. 
Countershafts  are  not  now  used  to  any  extent  in  railway 
plants,  the  tendency  being  rather  to  split  the  station  into  a 
number  of  distinct  units.  When  the  units  are  very  large, 
and  also  in  case  space  is  limited,  direct-connected  engines 
and  dynamos  are  to  be  preferred.  In  some  of  the  largest 
stations,  vertical  Corliss  engines  are  used,  and  these  are  gen- 
erally of  the  compound  or  triple-expansion  type.  The  first 
cost  of  a  direct-connected  dynamo  is  greater  than  a  belted 
one  for  the  same  output,  but  the  saving  in  space  and  absence 
of  belts  go  far  to  compensate  for  this  and  account  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  direct-connected  units.  When  this 
class  of  machinery  was  first  used,  trouble  was  caused  in  some 
instances  by  magnetic  leaka}i;e.  This  magnetized  the  shaft 
and  hearings  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  lateral  thrust  on 
the  shaft  and  ^ive  rise  to  hot  bearinj^s.  In  the  later  styles  of 
machines,  the  desij^n  in  tills  res])e(^t  has  been  so  improved 
that  this  trouble  has  been  done  away  wMth  to  a  large  extent. 

*i5.  ( )n  most  larj^e  direct-connected  raihvay  sets  using 
slow-speed  engines,  a  heavy  fiywheel  is  provided.  The  fact 
that  the  steam  and  electric  units  are  rigidly  connected  and 
that  the  dynamo  armature  has  j2:reat  inertia  complicate  the 
conditions  in  casc^.  of  ati  excessive  overload  due  to  a  short 
circuit  or  (Uher  abnormal  condition  on  th(^  line,  because,  in 
the  (^ase  of  a  short  circniit,  there  is  nothiiii;'  to  finally  relieve 
the  strain  on  the  dvnamo  should  the  circniit-breaker  fail  to 
open  the  circuit  at  (mcc.  With  a  belted  unit,  an  excessive 
load  causes   the   belt   to  slip^a  clutch   will  act  in  the  same 
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way — so  that  a  belt  or  clutch  acts  as  a  kind  of  mechanical 
safety  device  to  cushion  the  shock  that  the  dynamo  gets  in 
case  of  a  sudden  overload.  On  the  whole,  however,  every- 
thing  is  in  favor  of  the  direct  connection,  due  precautions 
being  taken  to  see  that  the  circuit-breaker  is  set  at  a  safe 
load  and  that  it  is  in  a  condition  to  work  at  the  load  for 
which  it  is  set.  Generally  speaking,  very  heavy  flywheels 
should  be  used  on  engines  for  running  street  railways.  The 
whole  engine  construction  must  be  of  a  very  substantial 
character,  because  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  load  is 
much  more  liable  to  severe  fluctuations  than  with  electric 
lighting  or  ordinary  power  transmission  work. 

36.  Size  of  Engflnes. — The  size  of  engines  and  dynamos 
for  different  station  units  will,  of  course,  depend  largely  on 
the  total  output  of  the  plant.  In  general,  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  large  number  of  small  units,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  economical  to  have  only  one  or  two 
large  units,  because  under  such  ^circumstances,  even  if  only 
one  of  these  units  were  operated,  it  would  be  run  on  a  load 
much  below  its  capacity,  and  hence  would  operate  at  a  low 
efficiency.  The  units  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  may 
be  kept  loaded  up  to  nearly  their  capacity.  In  most  of  the 
recent  plants  the  units  are  of  the  same  size  and  type,  because 
a  small  stock  of  repair  parts  is  then  sufficient  for  the  station. 
It  is  always  an  advantage  to  have  the  machinery  in  a  station 
uniform,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  few  advantages 
in  other  directions  to  attain  this  end. 

21  m  Steam  PlplnjCf. — What  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
steam  piping  for  electric  plants  in  general  applies  also  to 
street-railway  power  houses.  In  some  cases,  duplicate  steam 
piping  is  used  to  avoid  shut-downs  in  case  a  break  occurs, 
but  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  power  stations, 
duplicate  piping  is  not  used.  The  sinj^le  pi])ing  is  installed 
in  a  very  substantial  manner  and  with  a  large  margin  of 
safety,  so  that  the  chances  of  a  breakdown  in  the  piping 
system  are  very  small.  Duplicate  f)ipinj^  is  complicated  and 
expensive,  and  for  this  reason  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
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to  revert  to  the  sinj^le  piping  and  to  install  this  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  able  to  meet  all  demands  made  on  it. 

38.  Coiidensoi-s. — The  engines  should,  when  possible, 
be  run  in  connection  with  condensers.  These  condense  the 
exhaust  steam,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  exhaust  into  the  air, 
and  thereby  create  a  partial  vacuum  behind  the  piston  of 
the  engine.  This  increases  the  effective  pressure  on  the 
piston  and  results  in  a  saving  in  fuel.  Jet  condensers  are 
most  commonly  used  in  power  plants.  In  this  type  the 
exhaust  steam  is  condensed  by  being  brought  into  contact 
with  a  jet  of  cold  water.  This  of  course  heats  the  water, 
and  if  provision  is  not  made  for  a  fresh  supply  of  cold  water, 
the  warm  water  must  be  cooled  before  it  can  be  used  over 
again.  The  warm  water  is  pumped  out  by  means  of  the  air 
pump,  which  also  carries  out  any  air  that  may  be  mixed 
with  the  water. 

This  air  pump,  in  large  stations,  is  usually  independently 
driven  by  an  engine  of  its  own.  For  smaller  stations,  it  is 
generally  arranged  like  a  direct-acting  steam  pump,  or  else  it 
is  operated  from  the  steam  engine  itself.  In  some  instances, 
the  air  pumps  and  boiler-feed  pumps  are  driven  by  electric 
motors. 

21).  Cooling  T<)^voI•s. — In  iiiany  ])laces  it  is  not  possible 
to  j^et  sullieient  water  to  operate  eoiidensers  without  going 
to  great  expense.  This  is  usually  the  (ase  whiTe  the  plant 
cannot  be  situated  on  a  water  front  and  where  all  the  water 
used  must  he  bought.  Where  the  water  supply  is  limited, 
cooliny:  t()>voi's  are  used  to  eool  the  condenser  water  and 
enable  it  to  be  used  over  again.  These  are  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways,  but  in  most  (^ises  the  water  is  cooled 
by  allowing  it  to  droj)  from  the  top  of  a  tower  in  a  thin 
sheet  so  that  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Sometimes  the 
water  is  allowed  to  fall  thr(^ugh  a  current  of  air  set  up  by  fans; 
in  other  (\'ises,  re([uiring  a  longer  lower  than  the  former,  no 
artificial  draft  is  used.  In  either  (\ise.  tlu*  conij)aratively 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  results  in  its  being  cooled 
enough  so  that  it  can  be  used  over  again. 
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30,  Boilers. — The  boilers  used  in  railway  plants  are 
generally  either  of  the  return-tubular  or  water-tube  type. 
In  the  former,  the  hot  gases  pass  through  flues  or  tubes 
surrounded  by  water,  while  in  the  latter  the  water  is  in 
tubes  and  the  gases  pass  around  them.  The  ordinary 
return-tubular  boiler  is  low  in  first  cost,  is  easy  to  keep  in 
repair,  and  has  given  excellent  service  in  many  places.  The 
water  tube  type  is,  however,  very  largely  used,  because  of 
its  safety  and  because  it  can  make  steam  very  rapidly  if 
occasion  demands  it.  Both  types  of  boiler  have  their  good 
and  bad  points,  and  both  are  extensively  used.  Where  space 
is  scarce,  vertical  boilers  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

31,  Fuel  Economizers. — In  places  where  coal  is  com- 
paratively expensive  fuel  economizers  are  used.  These  are 
intended  to  heat  the  feedwater  before  it  passes  into  the 
boilers  by  making  use  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  hot 
gases  which  would  otherwise  pass  up  the  stack.  The  feed- 
water  is  circulated  through  a  large  number  of  tubes,  which 
are  so  arranged  that  the  hot  furnace  gases  pass  around  them 
on  their  way  from  the  boilers  to  the  stack.  By  this  means, 
the  feedwater  may  be  heated  to  a  temperature  much  higher 
than  when  an  ordinary  exhaust  steam  heater  is  used. 

33,  Conveyers. — For  large  stations,  coal  and  ash  con- 
veyers should  be  provided.  The  coal  conveyer  is  usually 
arranged  to  take  coal  directly  from  the  car  or  barge  and 
carry  it  to  the  coal  bunkers  above  the  boilers.  The  ash 
conveyer  runs  along  under  the  ash-pits,  so  that,  as  the  ashes 
are  dumped  down,  they  are  carried  out.  In  small  plants, 
conveyers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  provided,  at  least  not  on  an 
elaborate  scale,  because  the  amount  of  coal  and  ashes  to 
be  handled  is  comparatively  small.  In  large  stations, 
mechanical  stokers  are  used  for  firing  the  boilers. 

33.  Example  of  Station. — Fig.  1 1  shows  a  cross-section 
of  the  power  station  of  the  South  Side  Elevated  Railway 
Company,  of  Chicago,  and  will  serve  as  a  typical  example  of  a 
modern  power  house  of  comparatively  large  capacity.  The 
station,  like  nearly  all  power  houses,  consists  of  two  large 
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rooms — the  engine  room  A  and  the  boiler  room  B — separated 
by  a  brick  fire-wall  C.  Each  of  the  engines  D  is  of  the 
cross -compound  Corliss  type  and  is  coupled  directly  to  its 
dynamo  £.  These  engines  are  especially  heavy  and  are 
rated  at  1,200  horsepower  each ;  they  can,  however,  develop 
2,000  horsepower  if  necessary.  The  generators  B  are  of 
800  kilowatts  capacity  and  have  12  poles.  They  also  will 
stand  a  heavy  overload  without  damage.  The  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engines  passes  to  an  independently  driven  jet 
condenser  /%  and  the  condensing  water  is  cooled  by  means  of 
a  cooling  tower  placed  outside  the  building.  The  cooling 
tower  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  is  pro- 
vided with  fans  driven  by  the  motors  6",  which  are  inside  the 
building.  If  necessary,  the  engines  may  be  allowed  to 
exhaust  into  the  air  through  K.  The  boilers  L  are  of  the 
water-tube  type  and  are  fed  by  chain-grate  stokers  M. 
Coal  is  supplied  to  the  boilers  from  the  bunkers  N  through 
the  chutes  O.  The  bunkers  have  a  storage  capacity  of 
1,000  tons,  and  are  filled  by  means  of  the  conveyer  J^  which 
carries  a  continuous  chain  of  buckets  and  passes  up  the  side 
of  the  plant,  across  over  the  bunkers,  along  under  the  ash- 
pits, and  up  the  other  side  of  the  plant,  thus  forming  a  con- 
tinuou^s  chain.  The  coal  is  delivered  to  this  conveyer  by  a 
second  conveyer  K,  which  takes  it  from  the  car.  A  fuel 
economizer  7' is  used,  so  that  the  hot  gases  on  their  way  to 
the  stack  A' may  be  used  to  heat  the  feedwater.  All  the 
steam  pipes  from  the  boilers  run  to  the  main  pipe  /;,  from 
which  run  the  steam  pipes  r  to  the  different  engines.  The 
dynamo  room  is  provided  with  an  overhead  electric  traveling 
crane  ]\  to  be  used  in  placing  or  repairing  the  engines  and 
dynamos. 


ELECTRICAT^    KQIIPMKXT    OF    STATIOX. 

34,  The  electrical  ecjuipment  of  a  power  house  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  parts:  the  j)art  that  generates 
the  power  and  the  part  that  is  used  to  control  its  distri- 
bution to  the  point  where  it  is  used.      The  first  part  includes 
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Uic  (lynttinoti.  or  Kpiiei-ntors,  as  the  dynamos  arc  commonly 
termed  whtn  uswl  lor  railway  work.  The  second  pari 
.includes  the  s^vltehboawl,  with  all  its  devices  for  controlling 

and  measuring  the  current  sent  out  on  the  line. 


•      DYSAMOS  FOH  R.irLW'AT  WORK. 

35.     The  dynamos  used   for  railway  work  are  in  general 
the  same  as  those  used  for  lighting;  or  power  distribution. 


They  should  be  exceptionally  well  built,  so  as  to  withstand 
the  sudden  strains  thrown  on  them,  and  should  be  capable 
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of  handling  a  considerable  overload  for  short  periods  without 
excessive  sparking  or  heating.  Whether  direct-  or  alterna- 
ting-current generators  are  used  will  depend  on  the  system 
of  distribution  adopted.  When  the  power  must  be  carried 
for  long  distances,  the  best  plan  is  to  install  high-pressure 
alternating-current  generators  to  supply  current  to  sub- 
stations located  at  various  points  on  the  system.  In  these 
substations  the  alternating  .  current  is  changed  to  direct 
current  by  passing  it  through  rotary  converters. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  direct-current 
generators  are  used,  and  these  supply  current  at  a  pressure 
of  from  500  to  600  volts  directly  to  the  feeding  system. 

36,  Direct-Current  Generators. — These  machines  may 
be  either  direct-connected  or  belt-driven.  The  former  type 
is  now  installed  in  most  new  stations,  especially  where  the 
units  are  fairly  large.  Fig.  12  shows  the  field  frame,  with 
the  field  coils  in  place,  for  a  typical  (j50-kilowatt  direct- 
connected  generator.  Compound-wound  dynamos  are  used 
almost  exclusively  for  railway  work,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
use  will  be  seen  later.  Each  of  the  field  spools  is  provided 
with  two  windings,  a  series  and  a  shunt,  as  indicated  in  the 
figure.  The  brush  holders,  of  which  there  arc  as  many  sets 
as  there  are  poles,  are  carried  by  the  frame  A  A,  which  is 
fitted  into  the  field  casting  so  that  it  may  be  revolved  through 
a  small  arc  by  turning  the  wheel  B^  thus  allowing  the 
brushes  to  be  adjusted  to  the  point  on  the  commutator 
that  gives  the  least  amount  of  sparking.  Alternate  sets  of 
brushes  connect  to  the  rings  A',  K\  and  to  these  rings  the 
main  armature  cables  J",  T  are  attached. 

37.  Fig.  13  {a)  and  {b)  gives  two  views  of  a  typical 
armature  for  a  direct-driven  railway  generator.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  construction  is  very  substantial  and  that 
the  commutators!  is  of  ample  pro|>ortions.  The  conductors 
on  the  armature  are  in  the  shai)e  of  rectangular  copper  bars, 
which  are  sunk  into  slots  in  the  {)eriphery  of  the  iron  core. 
The  ends  of  these  bars,  seen  proji-eting  at  a,  a  on  the  com- 
mutator end,  are  connected  to  the  commutator  bars  by  the 
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strips  i,  b.  The  laminated  iron  core  on  which  the  con- 
ductors are  carried  is  mounted  on  the  heavy  spider  Z?, 
which  is  keyed  to  the  engine  shaft.  In  these  large  multi- 
polar armatures  there  are  a  number  of  paths  in  parallel; 
i.  e.,  when  the  current  enters  at  one  side,  it  has  the  choice 
of  several  parallel  paths  through  the  armature.  If  the 
E.  M.  F.'s  generated  in  these  armature  sections,  as  they 
might  be  called,  were  all  exactly  equal;  the  currents  flowing 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  armature  would  also  be  equal. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  have  the  magnetic  field  exactly  equal 
all  around  the  armature,  because  some  of  the  poles  may  be 
slightly  closer  to  the  armature  than  are  others,  due  to  wear 
in  the  bearings  or  other  causes.  This  causes  the  E.  M.  F.*s 
in  some  parts  of  the  armature  to  overbalance  those  in  other 
parts,  giving  rise  to  local  currents  that  may  cause  the  arma- 
ture to  heat  considerably. 

In  order  to  balance  the  currents  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
armature,  equalizing:  ring^s,  shown  at  /f,  /i,  Fig.  13  (b)^ 
are  sometimes  used.  These  rings,  to  some  extent,  are 
similar  to  the  equalizing  connection  used  between  dynamos 
running  in  parallel.  They  are  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 
armature  and  connect  points  in  the  winding  that  are  nor- 
mally at  equal  potential.  Ifone  section  becomes  overloaded, 
current  flows  through  the  equalizing  rings  t(^  the  other  sec- 
tions and  the  load  is  thus  equalized.  All  armatures  are  not 
provided  with  these  rings,  and  if  the  armature  is  correctly 
centered  in  the  field,  it  works  very  well  without  them.  The 
winding  of  the  armature  is  the  same  in  either  case,  the  rings 
being  simply  connected  by  pieces  5,  ^'  to  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  bars  at  the  back. 

38,  Fig.  14  shows  a  Westinghouse  six-pole  street-railway 
generator  arranged  for  belt  driving.  The  smaller  units  are, 
as  a  rule,  belt-connected,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
where  there  are  no  particular  restrictions  in  regard  to  floor 
space.  The  dynamo  shown  in  Fig.  14  has  a  substantial 
bearing  on  both  sides  of  the  pulley,  so  that  there  is  none  of 
the  hang-over  effect  that  is  to  be  found  on  some  generators 
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of  the  belted  type.  It  is  true  that  a  belted  generator  is  not 
as  efficient  commercially  as  a  direct-connected  generator  of 
the  same  type  and  output,  but  for  units  up  to  300  horse- 
power the  difference  can  as  a  rule  be  neglected.  The 
amount  of  power  lost  in  friction  on  a  belted  generator 
depends  to  a  great  extent  im  the  judgment  of  the  man  that 


sets  up  the  machin^^.  If  ihi^re  is  not  room  in  the  engine 
ro(«n  to  set  iho  dynamo  f;ir  rnoufjli  from  the  engine,  so  that 
there  .shall  be  a  slight  sag  in  llie  tight  side  of  the  belt,  even 
when  the  dynamo  is  running  under  full  lo;id,  one  may 
expect  to  have  high  bearing  losses  and,  in  extreme  ca.ses, 
hot  boxes. 
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brushes,  and  general  stock  that  must  be  kept  on  hand.  For 
example,  suppose  a  station  to  be  equipped  with  dynamos 
all  of  the  same  make  and  size.  This  will  mean  that  even  if 
there  are  a  number  of  dynamos  in  the  station,  one  armature 
and  one  field,  as  extra  parts,  will  do  for  the  whole  station. 
Whereas,  if  the  dynamos  were  all  of  different  sizes  or  types, 
one  field  and  one  armature  must  be  kept  on  hand  for  each. 
Dynamos  of  good  modern  construction  seldom  lose  a  field  or 
an  armature  unless  struck  by  lightning,  but  they  always 
seem  much  more  apt  to  do  so  if  the  station  is  not  prepared 
for  such  an  accident.  Also,  different  dynamos  call  for  differ- 
ent brushes,  bearings,  brush  holders,  commutators,  and  wire. 
These  facts  are  advanced  as  arguments  against  the  use  of  a 
number  of  small  dynamos  to  take  up  the  required  load. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  points  must  be  kept  in 
mind :  A  dynamo  runs  at  its  greatest  efficiency  when  it  runs 
at  or  near  full  load,  because,  under  this  condition,  most  of 
the  work  put  into  it  by  the  steam  engine  is  given  out  again 
as  useful  work ;  but  if  the  dynamo  runs  with  a  light  load,  it 
may  be  that  as  much  work  is  used  in  overcoming  the  inter- 
nal and  frictional  losses  as  is  sent  out  on  the  line,  in  which 
hypothetical  case  the  machine  runs  at  an  efficiency  of  only 
50  per  cent.  If  the  dynamo  is  up  to  speed  and  its  field  is 
excited,  but  its  line  switch  open,  all  the  work  given  to  the 
dynamo  is  wasted ;  none  goes  out  on  the  line,  so  that  the 
machine  runs  at  an  efficiency  of  zero.  This  goes  to  prove 
that  any  given  dynamo  or  dynamos  should  be  run  at  as 
nearly  full  load  as  possible,  so  that  the  losses  may  become 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  power  supplied  by  the  steam 
engine.  This  means,  in  actual  practice,  that  when  the  load 
on  the  station  falls  off,  so  that  the  single  dynamo  carrying 
it  is  only  half  loaded,  it  should  be  cut  out  and  replaced  by 
one  of  smaller  capacity. 

Again,  for  several  reasons,  a  large  dynamo  at  full  load  is 
more  efficient  than  a  small  dynamo  at  full  load;  but  a  large 
dynamo  at  half  load  is  not,  as  a  rule,  more  efficient  than 
one  of  half  the  capacity  at  full  load.  Also,  one  large 
dynamo  at  full  load  is  much  more  efficient  than  a  number 
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of  small  dynamos  whose  aggregate  capacity  is  the  same  as 
the  large  one ;  because  in  the  large  dynamo  not  only  are  the 
frictioiial  and  internal  losses  smaller  proportionately  than 
those  on  any  one  of  the  small  dynamos,  but  in  the  case  ol 
the  large  dynamo  these  losses  occur  but  once,  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  small  machinal,  each  machine  has 
its  own  losses  and  their  sum  is  much  greater  than  the  single 
loss  on  the  large  machines.  The  general  ccmclusion  to  be 
drawn,  then,  is  that  in  the  actual  operation  of  dynamos  it  is 
best  to  have  the  whole  station  load  carried  by  one  generator 
at  full  load,  or  at  least  to  keep  those  generators  that  are  in 
operation  running  as  nearly  at  full  load  as  possible. 

40«  Use  of  Ckxmpound-Woiind  Dynamos* — ^The  fact 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  compound-wound  dynamos 
are  used  for  operating  street-railway  systems.  In  the  early 
days  of  electric  railroading  shunt  dynamos  were  used,  but. 
they  have  since  been  displaced  by  the  compound-wound 
machines.  The  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  latter  are  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  compound-wound  dynamos  wiU 
operate  well  in  parallel  if  tliey  are  properly  installed.  In 
the  second  place,  they  have  the  valuable  property  of  hold- 
ing the  voltage  constant  or  even  increasing  it  as  the  load  is 
applied;  whereas,  with  the  shunt  machine,  under  similar 
conditions,  the  voltage  will  fall  off  unless  field  resistance  is 
cut  out.  Compound-wound  dynamos  used  for  oj>erating 
railways  are  the  same,  as  regards  their  construction  and 
connections,  as  those  used  for  lighting  or  other  kinds  of 
work;  hence,  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to 
compound-wound  machines  in  general  applies  equally  well 
to  railway  generators. 

41,  Overconipouncling. — If  a  power  station  is  equipped 
with  ordinary  shunt  dynamos,  the  distribution  of  load 
among  the  several  machines  must  be  regulated  either  by 
means  of  shifting  the  brushes  or  by  the  field  rheostats;  but 
compound- wound  dynamos  are  not  supposed-  to  require 
any  such  hand  regulation.  Once  adjusted,  under  the  proper 
conditions,  they  will  not  only  share  the  load  proportionately 
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among  themselves,  but  they  will  keep  the  voltage,  at  a 
specified  point,  up  to  normal  value,  without  any  further 
adjustment  of  the  rheostats,  because  any  increase  in  the  load 
that  would  cause  the  terminal  voltage  on  an  ordinary  shunt 
dynamo  to  drop  must  pass  through  the  series  coils  and 
strengthen  the  field,  thereby  restoring  the  voltage  to  normal 
value.  Nearly  all  railway  generators  are  overcompoiindeO, 
i.  e.,  the  voltage  rises  as  the  load  increases.  This  increase 
in  voltage  at  the  machine  terminals  is  usually  from  10  to 
20  per  cent. ;  that  is,  if  the  normal  voltage  on  an  open 
circuit  is  500  and  the  dynamo  at  full  load  gives  a  terminal 
voltage  of  550,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  10  per  cent,  over- 
compounded;  if  the  full-load  terminal  voltage  is  600,  the 
machine  is  20  per  cent,  overcompounded.  A  compound- 
wound  dynamo  will  hold  the  voltage  constant  at  only  one 
point,  so  that  if  the  machine  is  overcompounded  to  hold 
the  voltage  constant  at  some  point  out  on  the  line,  the  volt- 
age in  the  station  will  move  up  and  down ;  and  if  it  is  com- 
pounded to  keep  the  station  voltage  constant,  the  voltage 
at  points  out  on  the  line  will  vary. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  railway  system  may  be  supplied 
by  a  good  machine  heavily  overcompounded,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  see  the  voltage  on  removed  parts  of  the  system  vary 
between  wide  limits;  in  some  cases  the  car  lamps  almost 
go  out  every  time  a  car  is  started  or  the  speed  of  a  car 
increased.  That  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists  is  in  no  way 
due  to  a  fault  in  the  dynamo.  If  the  dynamo  is  compounded 
to  look  after  a  10-  or  20-per-cent.  loss  in  the  line,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  look  after  a  40-  or  50-per-cent.  loss  due  to  a 
poor  rail-return  circuit,  nor  Can  it  be  expected  to  compound 
at  some  point  4  or  5  miles  farther  out  on  the  line  than  it 
was  originally  adjusted  for.  As  a  rule,  compound-wound 
dynamos  have  a  shunt  in  multiple  with  their  series  field, 
as  already  explained.  If  this  shunt  works  loose,  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  will  flow  through  the  series  field  and  the 
dynamo  will  overcompound  more  than  it  should.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  series-field  connection  becomes  loose  or  the 
shunt  short-circuited,  the  series  field  will  be  weakened  and 
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the  dynamo  will  fail  to  ovcrcompound  as  much  as  it  should. 
How  much  the  dynamo  will  ovcrcompound  depends  on  the 
relative  resistances  of  the  series-field  coils  and  the  series-field 
shunt  with  which  they  are  in  multiple.  Any  chang^e  in  this 
relation  also  changes  the  degree  to  which  the  dynamo  will 
overcompound. 

43.     Connections  for   Com  pound- Wonnd   Oeaerator. 

Fig.  15  is  a  sketch  of  the  connections  of  an  ordinary  four- 
pole  railway  generator.  The  machine  indicated  in  Fig.  15 
has  four  poles  and  four  brush  holders,  but  It  has  only  two 
armature   terminals,  because   alternate   brush   holders  are 


connected  together  by  mcaii^  nf  a  half  circle  copper  strip. 
If  the  machine  had  eight  or  ten  poles  and  i.-ii,^ht  or  ten  brush 
holders,  it  would  still  h.ive  only  twi)  armature  terminals, 
because  all  brushes  of  thi;  same  polarity  would  be  joined 
together. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  field  coil  is  divided  into  two 
sections — a  thin  section  next  to  llic  frame  and  a  thick  sec- 
tion next  to  the  armature.  t)!ic  sectiiin  is  the  fine-wire 
shunt  field  and  the  other  section  is  the  scries  field,  which  is 
usually  wound  with  copper  strip.  The  two  sections  are  not 
only  carefully  insulated  from  the  frame  of  the  dynamo,  but 
are  insulated  from  each  other.     They  are  put  on  the  spool 
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alongside  of  each  other,  so  that  in  case  of  trouble  in  one  sec- 
tion, it  can  be  taken  off  without  disturbing  the  other  section. 
Sometimes  the  shunt  coils  are  placed  next  the  yoke  and  the 
series  coils  next  the  armature,  but  it  makes  no  difference,  as 
far  as  the  operation  of  the  machine  is  concerned,  in  what 
relation  they  are  placed. 

43,  In  Fig.  15,  A  represents  the  commutator;  (9,  the 
series  field ;  5,  the  shunt  to  the  series  field ;  £,  the  shunt 
field,  and  r,  r  the  lines  leading  to  the  rheostat  for  varying 
the  strength  of  the  shunt  field.  P  and  N  are  the  ter- 
minals; one  goes  to  the  trolley  wire  and  the  other  to  the 
rail.  The  actual  arrangement  of  the  connections  will  of 
course  vary  somewhat  with  different  makes  of  machines,  but 
this  sketch  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  arrangement. 
One  end  of  the  fine-wire  field  connects  to  block  Q  by  means 
of  a  small  connecting  screw,  and  the  other  end  passes  to 
the  field  rheostat  and  comes  back  to  the  negative  side  of 
the  dynamo  at  block  T,  The  cable  on  the  right,  marked 
*'Line,**  leads  from  the  positive  side  of  the  dynamo  to  the 
trolley  wire;  the  line  cable  on  the  left  comes  from  the  rail. 
The  current,  therefore,  goes  out  of  the  dynamo  on  the  right- 
hand  side  and  goes  into  it  on  the  left-hand  side.  Coming 
out  of  the  armature  by  way  of  the  b-Q  armature  terminal, 
it  splits  into  three  parts  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  block  Q.  One 
part  takes  the  path  Q-E-E-E-E-r-\-^  through  the  field 
rheostat  and  back  to  the  negative  side  of  the  dynamo  by 
way  of  the  rheostat  wire  r— ,  to  block  T.  Another  part 
takes  the  short  path  Q-S-P  through  the  series-field  shunt  S 
to  block  P,  while  the  third  part  reaches  block  P  by  way  of 
the  path  Q-O-O-O-O-P^  thus  flowing  through  the  series 
coils. 

44,  Connecting?  Field  Colls  of  Compound-Wound 
Generators. — One  very  necessary  point  to  look  after  in  con- 
necting the  fields  of  any  dynamo  is  to  see  that  the  shunt 
field  is  so  connected  that  the  machine  will  pick  up  and  hold 
its  voltage  on  open  circuit;  also,  that  the  series  and  shunt 
fields  are  connected  so  that  they  will  be  of  the  same  polarity 
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and  therefore  help  each  other;  i.  e.,  so  that  they  will  both 
tend  to  magnetize  the  field  the  same  way.  If,  in  Fig.  15, 
the  top  shunt-field  wire  is  made  to  exchange  places  with  the 
bottom  shunt-field  wire — that  is,  if  the  E-Q  fine  wire  is  run 
to  the  field  rheostat  and  the  £-r+  fine  wire  is  made  to  take 
its  place  at  Q — the  effect  will  be  to  reverse  the  polarity  of 
the  shunt  field,  and  the  machine  will  refuse  to  generate  on 
open  circuit,  unless  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  arma- 
ture is  reversed. 

45.  The  SerleB-Pleld  Shunt.  —  The  use  of  a  shunt 
across  the  series  field  to  regulate  the  effect  of  the  series  coils 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  railway  generators  are 
usually  provided  with  such  shunts.  This  shunt  is  generally 
made  of  German-silver  ribbon.  German  silver  is  used 
because  not  only  is  its  resistance  high,  but  this  resistance 
remains  comparatively  constant  throughout  wide  variations 
in  temperature.  The  strips  are  folded  back  and  forth,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  16,  well  wrapped  with  heavy  tape,  and  painted 
with  insulating  paint.      The  shunt  is   also   provided  with 


terminals  on  the  ends.  The  shunt  should  always  receive  its 
final  adjustment  after  the  dynamo  is  heated.  A  dynamo 
adjusted  for  a  certain  amount  of  compounding  while  it  is 
cold  will  fall  short  of  this  amount  after  it  is  hot.  This  is 
due  to  two  main  causes.  In  the  first  placi-,  the  shunt  field 
loses  strength  as  it  gets  hi>L.  When  a  machine  is  com- 
pounded properly,  its  voltage  is  adjusted  to  normal  value  on 
open  circuit;  the  shunt  coils  siipjilv  :i  field  to  generate  this 
voltage,  nhich  shrmld,  wilhimt  further  regulation,  remain 
the    same    for    any    length    of    time.      If    the    open-circuit 
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adjustment  is  made  while  the  fields  are  cold,  their  resistance 
increases  as  they  become  heated  and  this  cuts  down  the  field 
current,  thus  decreasing  the  magnetizing  power.  This 
can  be  proved  by  adjusting  the  open-circuit  voltage  to  500 
while  the  dynamo  is  cold,  letting  it  run  an  hour  or  so  on 
open  circuit,  and  again  trying  the  voltage ;  it  will  be  found 
to  be  much  lower.  Again,  when  the  series  coils  are  cold, 
they  have  a  certain  resistance,  and  the  shunt  across  the 
series  coil^  is  adjusted  accordingly  to  bring  the  full-load 
voltage  to  the  desired  value.  Let  us  assume,  for  example, 
that  the  German-silver  shunt  and  the  series  coils  with  which 
it  is  in  multiple  have  the  same  resistance,  so  that  each 
takes  the  same  amount  of  current.  Now,  the  shunt  is 
outside,  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  if  it  is 
properly  proportioned,  its  temperature  will  change  very 
little  from  no  load  to  fu*ll  load,,  and  even  if  the  temperature 
changes  considerably,  the  change  in  resistance  will  be  so 
small  that  it  can  almost  be  neglected.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  series  coils  are  buried  inside  the  field  spool,  where  the 
facilities  for  radiation  are  poor,  and  their  resistance  increases 
materially;  the  result  is  that  the  hotter  the  machine  gets, 
the  greater  becomes  the  disparity  in  resistance  between  the 
series  field  and  its  shunt. 

46.  A  dynamo  tender  should  know  in  what  position  to 
place  the  field-rheostat  handle  bar,  in  order  that  the  machine 
will  generate  normal  voltage  on  open  circuit  after  it  has 
become  heated.  It  is  true  that  a  dynamo  adjusted  to  com- 
pound to  a  given  degree  hot  will  ovcrcom pound  when  cold, 
but  this  condition  does  not  last  long  enough  to  do  any  harm. 
Besides,  the  tender  should  not,  when  the  machine  is  cold, 
advance  the  rheostat  handle  bar  at  once  to  the  position  that 
will  give  the  normal  voltage  when  hot.  The  bar  can  be 
gradually  worked  around  to  that  position  as  the  fields 
become  heated.  In  a  great  many  cases,  the  full  benefit  of  a 
dynamo's  compounding  property  is  never  made  use  of. 
Especially  is  this  so  where  there  are  several  compound- 
wound  dynamos  to  be  run  in  multiple  on  the  same  load.     An 
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attendant  will  look  at  the  ammeters,  see  that  one  dynamo 
is  taking  more  or  less  load  than  it  should,  and  immediately 
proceed  to  give  its  rheostat  bar  a  twist  to  even  up  the  load. 
In  a  little  while  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  that  same  bar  or 
some  other  one  another  twist,  and  so  on.  It  is  very  often 
the  case  that  the  existing  conditions  are  such  that  to  make 
the  dynamos  share  the  load  properly,  this  practice  must  be 
resorted  to.  If  such  conditions  exist,  they  should  be 
changed.  The  station  should  be  compounded  as  a  unit. 
After  a  rheostat  is  once  adjusted  to  make  its  machine  give 
normal  voltage  on  open  circuit  when  hot,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  disturb  it  afterwards. 


ALTERXATING-CXJRREXT  MACHINERY  FOR  RAILWAY  WORK. 

47.  Alternators. — The  use  of  alternating  current  for 
the  operation  of  electric  railways  has  already  been  referred 
to.  Some  very  large  systems  are  now  operated  by  alterna- 
ting current,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Metropol- 
itan Railway  and  Manhattan  Elevated  systems  in  New  York 
and  the  Central  London  Underground.  Most  of  the  large 
systems  that  spread  over  a  wide  area  are  now  being  operated 
by  distributing  the  power  from  one  main  central  station  to 
a  number  of  substations,  where  the  alternating  current  is 
changed  to  direct  current,  which  is  supplied  to  the  cars. 
To  carry  out  such  a  scheme  of  transmission,  two-phase  or 
three-phase  alternating  current  is  used,  the  latter  being 
the  more  common.  The  current  at  the  main  station  is 
usually  generated  by  large  revolving  field  alternators, 
because  this  type  admits  of  a  high  pressure  being  generated 
in  the  machine  and  avoids  the  use  of  step-up  transformers 
at  the  station.  Where  water-power  is  available,  the  alter- 
nators are  direct-connected  to  turbines. 

48.  Fig.  17  shows  the  general  scheme  of  distributing- 
current  for  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway,  New  York, 
and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  method  of  distribu- 
tion referred  to  above.     Current  is  generated  in  one  large 
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'  central  station  by  revolving- field,  three-phase  alternatbrs 
direct-o>nnected  to  8,000-horscpower  engines.  The  use  of 
the  revolving-field  type  of  machine  enables  the  current  to 
be'  generated-  at  11,000  volts  in  the  machine.  It  is  dis- 
tributed ti)  a  number  of  substations  by  means  of  heavily 
insulated  lead-covered  cables  run  in  underground  conduits. 
At  the  substations  it  is  passed  through  stationary  trans- 
formers that  step  down  the  voltage.     The  rotary  converter* 


change  the  alternating  current  to  direct  current  at  about 
635  volts,  and  from  the  substations  it  is  supplied  to  the 
cars  by  means  of  a  third  rail  and  the  ordinary  track.  The 
systems  of  distribution  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  London  Underground  are 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  this  one,  except  that  the  dis- 
tributing pressures  are  somewhat  lower.  In  the  case  of 
the  Metropolitan  road  the  distributing  pressure  is  6,600  volts. 
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49.  Rotary  Converters. — As  before  mentioned,  alter- 
nating current  is  used  comparatively  little  to  propel  the 
cars  themselves,  but  is  first  changed  to  direct  current  by 
means  of  rotary  converters.  Fig.  18  shows  a  three-phase 
rotary  converter  designed  for  railway  work :  it  is  a  six-pole 
machine  of  300  kilowatts  capacity.  The  high-pressure 
alternating  current  from  the  line  is  first  run  through  step- 
down  transformers  and  then  supplied  to  the  rotary  through 
the  collecting  rings  a^  a;  the  direct  current  is  supplied  to 
the  cars  from  the  commutator  side.  Rotary  transformers 
are  not  provided  with  a  pulley,  because  no  outside  source 
of  mechanical  power  is  required  to  drive  them. 

50.  Double-current  g^enerators  are  machines  that 
generate  both  alternating  and  direct  current.  In  appear- 
ance they  look  almost  exactly  like  a  rotary  converter, 
except,  of  course,  that  they  are  provided  with  a  pulley  or 
are  direct-connected,  so  as  to  be  driven  from  an  outside 
source  of  power.  Their  whole  output  may  be  utilized  as 
direct  current,  as  alternating  current,  or  as  a  combination 
of  the  two.  These  machines  have  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  stations  where  a  part  of  the  power  must  be  used 
close  at  hand  and  a  part  transmitted  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  part  of  the  railway  near  the  station  is  sup- 
plied from  the  direct-current  side  and  the  distant  part  is 
supplied  through  step-up  transformers  from  the  alterna- 
ting-current side.  These  machines  generate  between  500 
and  600  volts  direct  current,  so  that  the  alternating-cur- 
rent voltage  is  comparatively  low  and  step-up  transformers 
must  be  used  to  obtain  the  high  pressure  necessary  for 
transmitting  the  power  over  long  distances. 

51.  Alternatingr-Current  Motors  for  llaiUvay  Work. 

Polyphase  induction  motors  are  in  successful  use  on  a  few 
European  electric  railways,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  motors  will  be  more  used  in  the  future.  Those  that 
have  been  used  are  the  same  in  their  essential  parts  as  the 
ordinary  stationary  induction  motor,  but  are  cased  in  and 
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have  about  the  same  general  appearance  as  ordinary  direct- 
current  motors,  which  are  to  be  described  later.  They 
give  a  good  starting  effort,  but  take  considerable  current 
from  the  line  in  so  doing.  Their  speed  is  usually  controlled 
by  having  an  adjustable  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit. 
Those  that  have  been  used  are  of  the  three-phase  type,  and 
hence  require  three  wires  for  their  operation;  the  track 
answers  for  one  of  these,  so  that  two  trolley  wires  are 
necessary.  In  some  installations  three  trolley  wires  have 
been  used.  Induction  motors  would  be  well  suited  for 
suburban  lines  where  the  overhead  work  would  not  be  com- 
plicated and  where  it  might  be  allowable  to  use  a  high  pres- 
sure between  the  trolley  and  the  rail.  Induction  motors 
could  be  wound  for  higher  pressures  than  direct-current 
motors,  because  they  have  no  commutator  to  give  trouble. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  come  into  use  for 
suburban,  elevated,  and  underground  work,  in  which  case  the 
necessity  of  rotary  converters  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
in  some  cases  even  step-down  transformers  would  not  be 
needed. 


RAIIiWAY    SWITCII1K)ARDS. 

63.  Switchboards  are  used  for  centralizing  the  many 
circuits  used  to  distribute  the  power,  and  in  this  capacity 
are  called  on  to  hold  the  switches  used  in  making  the  various 
connections  and  combinations,  the  instruments  used  for  con- 
trolling and  measuring  the  loads  on  these  circuits,  and  the 
various  protective  devices  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
expensive  apparatus  shall  not  be  injured  by  abnormal  condi- 
tions arising  either  in  the  station  or  out  on  the  lines.  In  the 
earlier  railway  days  it  was  the  practice  to  string  incoming 
and  outgoing  wires  along  the  walls  of  the  station  and  to 
mount  the  various  devices,  bus-bars,  etc.  upon  the  face  of  a 
wooden  switchboard  placed  right  up  against  a  wall,  in  a 
position  selected  with  no  particular  end  in  view  of  having 
the  switchboard  with  its  measuring  and  indicating  devices 
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anywhere  near  the  engines  and  dynamos.  The  tendency  of 
today  is  to  spare  nothing  in  the  effort  to  have  the  switch- 
board well  constructed  and  convenient  in  every  way,  and 
many  of  the  boards  now  built  are  models  in  this  respect.  It 
has  taken  time,  however,  for  this  change  to  be  brought 
about.  Dynamos  in  their  present  state  of  perfection  do  not 
give  nearly  as  much  trouble  as  the  older  types,  and  on 
account  of  the  state  of  perfection-  reached  by  the  various 
protective  and  safety  devices,  no  trouble  can  do  the  damage 
and  cause  the  shut-downs  that  were  once  so  common. 

The  switchboard,  if  properly  arranged,  is  a  great  time  and 
labor  saver;  it  enables  each  dynamo  and  each  circuit  to  be 
used  as  a  separate  unit ;  where  occasion  demands  such  prac- 
tice, one  dynamo  can  be  thrown  on  to  several  circuits,  and 
any  or  all  of  the  dynamos  can  be  cut  out  of  circuit.  All 
these  combinations  may  be  effected,  if  necessary,  without 
the  man  that  does  it  going  near  the  dynamos. 

53.  liocatlon  of  Switchboard. — It  generally  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  road  engineer  to  decide  where  the  board  shall  be 
placed  in  the  station,  and  this  is  no  easy  matter,  as  so  many 
different  requirements  must  be  reconciled.  The  tendency  of 
the  day  in  large  stations  is  to  have  one  man  give  all  his 
time  to  the  operation  of  the  switchboard  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  else.  In  very  large  stations,  where  large  currents 
are  handled  and  large  units  must  be  used,  it  keeps  one  man 
busy  watching  the  total  station  load  and  the  individual 
dynamo  loads,  to  see  that  just  enough  and  not  too  many 
dynamos  are  in  operation  to  care  for  the  load,  and  that  no 
dynamo  is  taking  more  than  its  share.  On  the  smaller 
roads,  however,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  duty  of  one  of  the  engineers 
to  operate  the  switchboard. 

Among  other  things,  the  location  of  the  switchboard  is 
fixed  by  the  relative  position  of  the  dynamos  and  engines. 
The  switchboard  should  be  so  placed  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  the  engineer,  in  case  trouble  occurs  at  any 
point  or  in  case  he  must  get  to  the  throttle  of  an  engine,  to 

go  through  a  belt  or  down  a  flight  of  stairs.     The  life  risk 
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s&oold  be  kept  in  mind  above  all  other  considerations. 
After  this,  perhaps,  comes  a  conuderatioD  of  the  economy 
side  of  the  question.  If  the  board  is  very  far  from  the 
dynamos,  the  drop  in  the  connecting^  wires  will  be  connder- 
able,  and  the  machines  are  apt  to  equalise  btuUy  onleaa  the 


equalizing  wire  is  run  directly  between  the  machines  and 
not  carried  to  the  switchboard  at  all.  When  dealing  with 
small  currents,  the  question  of  drop  in  a  large  wire  almost 
escapes  notice,  but  when  we  deal  with  currents  of  several 
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thousand  amperes,  such  losses  become  an  important  item 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 

54.  Materials    Used   for    Railway   Switchboards.  — 

Railway  switchboards,  like  all   other   modern  boards,   are 

made  of  fireproof  material  throughout.     The  board  itself  is 

usually  made  of  slate  or  marble  about  2  inches  thick,  and  is 

bolted  to  vertical  angle  irons.     The  instruments  are  mounted 

on  the  face  of  the  panel,  and  all  connections  between  them 

are  made  on  the  back.     The  board  is  stood  out  from  the 

wall  or  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the  back  shall  be  easily 

accessible  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  do  work  on  any  of  the 

connections.     Fig.  19  shows  a  typical  railway  switchboard 

for  handling  500-volt  direct  current.     This  board  is  made  of 

three  generator  panels  Ay  A,  A,  one  total  ontpiit  panel  B^ 

and  ^\^  feeder  panels  C,  C,  etc.     Only  two  of  the  generator 

panels  are  equipped  with  instruments,   the  third  being  left 

blank  to  accommodate  a  third  machine  when  it  is  installed. 

Generator  panels  are   usually  about  24  to  30  inches  wide 

and  feeder  panels  16  inches;   the  total  height  of  the  board 

is  90  inches. 

55.  Equipment  of  Generator  Panels. — Each  generator 
panel  carries  the  switches  and  instruments  necessary  for  the 
generator  to  which  it  is  connected.  These  are  as  follows: 
maiTi  switcJies  1, 1,  voltmeter  plug  2,  field  switch  S^  pilot-lamp 
receptacle  4,  field  rheostat  5  (the  rheostat  itself  is  mounted  on 
the  back  of  the  board  with  the  operating  handle  in  front), 
ammeter  6,  and  circuit -breaker  7.  The  small  switch  8  is 
used  for  controlling  any  station  lights  or  motors  that  may 
be  operated  from  the  machine. 

56.  Equipment  of  Total-Output  Panel. — This  panel 
is  not  always  provided,  but  it  is  generally  installed  in  the 
best  plants.  It  generally  carries  the  voltmeter  0  and  a  total- 
output  ammeter  10^  which  is  connected  so  that  it  indicates 
the  total  combined  current  delivered  by  all  the  generators. 
This  panel  is  also  equipped  with  a  recording  wattmeter  11^ 
which  measures  the  total  number  of  watt-hours  delivered  by 
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the  station,  so  that  an  accurate  account  may  be  kept  of  just 
what  work  the  station  is  doing. 

57.  Equipment  of  Feeder  Panels. — The  feeder  panels 
are  supplied  with  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  control 
and  measurement  of  the  current  on  the  different  feeders 
going  out  from  the  station.  Each  panel  is  equipped  wMth  a 
feeder  switch  12,  a  feeder  ammeter  13,  and  a  circuit-breaker  U. 
On  some  boards  the  feeder  panels  are  not  equipped  with 
ammeters. 

58,  General  Remarks. — The  advantages  of  the  panel 
type  of  construction  are  that  it  groups  the  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  each  individual  part  of  the  plant  by  itself;  also,  it 
allows  the  board  to  be  extended  easily  in  case  the  plant  is 
enlarged  either  by  adding  more  feeders  or  more  generating 
apparatus.  As  a  rule,  only  one  voltmeter  is  necessary, 
because  by  means  of  the  plug  2  the  instrument  may  be  con- 
nected to  any  machine  in  case  a  reading  is  desired.  Some 
boards,  however,  have  two  voltmeters,  one  of  which  is 
permanently  connected  across  the  bus-bars  and  the  other 
arranged  so  that  it  may  be  connected  to  any  machine. 
This  is  a  convenient  arrangement  where  a  machine  is  being 
thrown  in  multiple  on  the  ])us-])ars,  but  it  is  not  essential 
that  the  board  should  be  ecjuipped  in  this  way.  The^v(jlt- 
meter  is  often  mounted  on  a  swin^inj^  bracket,  as  in  Fig.  19, 
so  tliat  it  may  be  readilv  seen  by  the  oi')erator.  In  case  a 
total-output  panel  is  not  ])royi(le(l,  the  voltmeter  is  often 
mounted  on  a  swinging  arm  at  one  end  (»f  the  board.  In 
addition  to  tiie  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  19,  each  generator 
]Kinel,  and  in  some  cases  the  feeder  panels  also,  is  equipped 
with  lightning  arresters  mounted  behind  tlie  board. 


UAII^^VAY   SWITriIIU)Ain>   APPLIANCES. 

i>0.  Main  Switchc's. — Uefore  eonsiderinLr  the  connec- 
tions  necessary  for  a  railway  switchboard,  we  will  take  up 
the   various  appliances   used    on    the   board.      The    main 
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switches  shown  at  i,  1  are,  of  course,  intended  to  discon- 
nect their  generator  from  the  bus-bars.  These  switches 
should  be  of  substantial  construction,  as  they  are  called  on 
to  carry  a  heavy  current.  They  are  usually  made  so  as  to 
give  a  quick  break  and  thus  prevent  arcing.  In  general, 
however,  the  main  switches  are  not  used  to  open  the  circuit 
when  the  machine  is  carrying  a  load.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
do  this,  the  circuit-breaker  should  be  used,  because  it  is 
constructed  so  that  it  will  break  the  circuit  without  any 
injurious  arcing.  Single-pole  switches  are  generally  used 
on  railway  boards.  In  Fig.  19,  two  main  switches  are 
shown  on  each  generator  panel,  though  it  is  quite  common  to 
find  three  switches.  If  the  equalizer  wire  is  run  to  the 
switchboard,  then  three  switches  are  used,  but  if  it  is  run 
between  the  machines,  as  is  done  in  the  more  recent  installa- 
tions, only  two  switches  are  necessary  on  the  board,  and  the 
equalizer  switch  is  mounted  on  a  stand  near  its  dynamo. 

60.  Voltmeter  Plug^s  and  Switches. — These  are  used 
to  enable  the  voltmeter  to  be  connected  to  any  one  of  the 
generators.  For  railway  boards,  a  plugging  arrangement  is 
generally  preferred  to  a  switch,  as  it  is  less  complicated  and 
more  substantial.  The  plug  is  arranged  so  that  when  it  is 
inserted  as  shown  at  2  on  the  first  panel,  Fig.  19,  it  connects 
the  voltmeter  9  across  the  dynamo  connected  to  the  first 
panel.  The  way  in  which  this  is  carried  out  will  be  appar- 
ent when  we  come  to  take  up  the  switchboard  connections. 

61.  Field  Switch. — The  field  switch  is  used  to  open  the 
shunt-field  circuit  of  the  generator;  it  is,  therefore,  of  com- 
paratively small  current-carrying  capacity.  The  shunt-field 
winding  of  a  railway  generator  consists  of  a  great  many 
turns  of  wire,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  shunt- 
field  circuit  is  suddenly  broken,  an  exceedingly  high  E.  M.  F. 
will  be  induced  in  the  winding,  due  to  the  sudden  decrease 
in  the  mag^netization  threading  through  the  field  coils.  The 
field  switch  must,  therefore,  be  arranged  to  take  up  any  dis- 
charge from  the  field,  otherwise  the  high  induced  voltage 
may  puncture  the  insulation  on  the  field  spools. 
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Fig,  20  shows  the  arrangf.meiii  nf  the  field  switch  and 
pilot  lamp  used  on  the  board  in  Fig.  10.  The  switch  .V  has 
two  contact  iwgnifiits  u,  n',  and  the 
tongue  t.  is  wide  enough  to  bridge 
ovtT  the  gap  between  them.  The 
switch  is  shown  in  the  pttsition  that  it 
occupies  when  the  generator  is  in 
operation..  The  current  then  passes 
through  the  field  rheostat  r  and  the 
switch  i'  as  indicated  by  the  arrow- 
heads. When  the  switch  is  moved  to 
the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line,  connection  between  the  field  and 
the  negative' side,  of  tJic  armature  is 
broken,  but  bcfure  the  break  takes 
place,  tongue  /  comes  into  contact 
with  It',  so  that  the  shunt  field,  the 
rheostat  r,  discharge  resistance  r', 
and  pilot  lamp  /  all  form  a  closed  cir- 
iMiit,  The  shunt  field  is  thus  able  taj 
discharge  through  this  closed  cir- 
cuit, and  danger  of  puncturing  the 
insulation  is  avoided.  When  the  machine  is  being  started, 
the  tongue  t  is  placed  in  its  mid-position,  so  that  current 
can  flow  through  r'  and  /  as  well  as  through  the  shunt  field 
and  rheostat  r.  As  the  machine  builds  up,  the  pilot  lamp 
becomes  brighter,  thus  giving  the  attendant  an  indication 
as  to  whether  the  machine  is  "  picking  up  "  properly  or  not. 
After  the  machine  has  come  up  to  voltage,  the  switch  is 
moved  to  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  and  the  pilot  lamp 
is  cut  out.  On  some  boards,  five  or  six  lamps  in  series  are 
used  in  place  of  the  resistance  r'  and  the  single  lamp  /.  The 
pilot  lamp  /  is  inserted  in  the  receptacle  i,  shown  in  Fig.  19. 


63.  Flelrt  Klieostftts, — Field  rheostats,  or  resistance 
boxes,  are  used  in  connection  with  all  railway  generators, 
and  are  connected  in  series  with  the  shunt-field  winding,  so 
that  the  field  current,  and  hence  the  voltage  of  the  generator, 
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may  be  adjusted.     The  field  resistance  is  not  intended  to  be 

used  for  regulating  the  voltage  to  suit  the  variations  in  load, 

because  the  compound  winding  is  supposed  to  take  care  of 

_lhal.     It  is  used  to  adjust  the  voltage  when  the  machine  is 

rst  started,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  cut  c 

:  field  coils  warm  up. 


Field  rheostats  used  on  railway  boards  are  made  in  a  great 
Variety  of  designs,  but  in  all  cases  they  consist  of  a  resist- 
ance split  up  into  a  large  num"ber  of  sections  that  are  con- 
Enected  to  a  multipoint  switch,  so  that  any  amount  of  resist- 
ance may  be  cut  in  or  out.  In  some  styles  the  resistance  is 
made  up  of  German-silver  or  tinned-iron  wire  coiled  into 
spirals  and  mounted  in  a  well-ventilated  iron  box.  In 
others,  the  wire  is  formed  into  zigzag  shape  and  mounted  in 
enamel  on  the  back  of  cast-iron  plates.  In  all  cases,  rheo- 
jStats  should  he  constructed  so  that  they  will  bu  perfectly 
Hfreproof  and  at  the  same  time  allow  easy  radiation  of  the 
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heat  generated  in  them.  If  the  latter  point  is  not  con- 
sidered, burn-outs  are  apt  to  result.  In  some  rheostats  the 
resistance  is  in  the  form  of  cast-iron  grids  of  zigzag  form. 
This  makes  a  substantial  resistance  that  is  well  ventilated 
and  is  especially  suited  to  rheostats  of  large  capacity. 


63.  When  rheostats  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  they 
are  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  switchboard  and  operated 
from  the  front.  Fig.  21  shows  a  type  used  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  on  railway  boards  and  arranged  for 
mounting  on  the  back.  The  switch  is  shown  at  i>  and  is 
operated  by  the  wheel  IV  on  the  front  of  the  board.  In  this 
particular  rheostat,  the  resistance  wire  is  wound  on  sheet- 
asbestos  cylinders,  which  are  afterwards  flattened  and 
clamped  between  pieces  of  sheet  iron  covered  with  asbestos. 
The  wire  is  thus  held  firmly  in  place,  and  the  pieces  of  iron 
nearest  the  wire  serve  to  radiate  the  heat.  To  allow  the 
voltage  to  be  regulated  by  small  steps,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  considerable  number  of  points  on  the  rheostat  switch. 
Another  method  of  accomplishing  the  same  result  is  to  have 
a  small  resistance  connected  to  the  switch  arm,  so  that  it 
will  be  put  in  multiple  with  each  step  as  the  arm  is  moved 
around.  This  scheme  is  used  in  the  rheostat  shown  in 
Fig.   *-il,   and   will   be   understood   by   referring  to  Fig.    22. 

The  regular  rheostat  con- 
tacts are  arranged  as 
usual  and  are  shown  at 
7,  J,  6',  etc.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  using  a  simple 
contact  arm,  the  arm 
is  provided  with  two 
contact  tips  ^7,  a\  insu- 
lated from  each  other, 
and  which  press  on  the 
contact  rings  /^,  ^  ;  r  is 
a  small  so-called  multi- 
plying resistance  (see 
FIG.  5«  also  f,  iMg.  21),  which  is 
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approximately  equal  to  one  of  the  resistance  sections  on 
the  rheostat.  By  tracing  out  the  current,  it  will  be  seen 
that  c  is  placed  in  parallel  with  the  step  on  which  the  arm 
rests,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  practically  halving  the  resist- 
ance of  each  step  as  the  arm  is  moved  around  ;  it,  there- 
fore, gives  as  fine  an  adjustment  as  though  the  rheostat 
were  provided  with  a  single  arm  and  twice  the  number  of 
steps. 

When  very  large  generators  are  used,  the  rheostat  is 
generally  mounted  separately  from  the  switchboard.  In 
some  cases,  the  switch  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  board 
and  is  connected  by  wires  running  to  the  resistance,  which 
may  be  mounted  in  any  convenient  location.  In  other  cases, 
the  rheostat  and  switch  are  both  mounted  away  from  the 
board  and  are  controlled  by  a  shaft  fitted  with  bevel  gears, 
or  by  a  chain-and-sprocket  arrangement.  This  arrangement 
is  preferable  to  running  wires  from  a  rheostat  switch  on  the 
board  to  the  rheostat  itself. 

64.  Ammeters. — Each  generator  should  be  provided 
with  an  ammeter  that  will  indicate  its  current  output.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  have  an  ammeter  in  each  feeder.  The 
load  on  a  railway  generator  fluctuates  rapidly,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  ammeters  should  be  **  dead-beat  ";  i.  e., 
the  hand  should  not  swing  back  and  forth,  but  should 
move  to  its  place  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  current 
and  it  should  stay  there  until  another  change  takes  place. 
The  instrument  should  also  be  constructed  so  that  it  will 
require  but  a  small  amount  of  energy  to  operate  it.  This 
may  seem  a  rather  unimportant  point,  but  where  a  station 
has  a  large  number  of  instruments  that  are  in  circuit  all  the 
time,  the  amount  of  energy  used  in  them  in  the  course  of 
a  year  may  be  considerable. 

Weston  ammeters  are  very  largely  used  for  railway 
boards.  They  are  accurate,  consume  but  little  energy,  and 
are  dead-beat.  The  switchboard  type  used  for  railway 
work  is  exactly  similar  in  principle  to  the  portable  type, 
but  much  larger.     The  main  ammeters  and  voltmeters  are 
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provided  with  dials  that  are  itiuminated  from  tlie  rear,  to  i 
that  they  may  be  easily  read.  Feeder  ammeters  are  not  ^ 
UStuUly  provided  with  illuminated  dials.  4 

6S*  Voli  meters. — At  least  one  voltmeter  is  necessary 
on  every  railway  switchboard,  and  it  should  be  arranged  so 
that  it  may  be  connected  to  any  machine  or  to  the  bus-bars. 
The  voltmeter  it,  of  coarse,  connected  maxom  the  (^rcoit, 
and  it  ihould  therefore  have  a  very  td^^  nwirtance,  or  ebe. 
it  will  take  considerable  current.  Voltmeters  and  ammeten 
.  are  generally  the  same  in  appearance  and  tlie  equating 
parts  are  the  samet  but  the  voltmeter  has  a  very  hig^  resist-  ' 
ance  compared  with  that  of'  the  ammeter. 

66.  Westlncbouae    Ballway   Ammetef    aatO.    YiAU 

meters — On  tfie  earlier  tjrpes  of  Westinghouse  switch- 
boards, ammeters  and  voltmeters  of  the  plunger  type  were 
used.  The  current  was  led  through  a  vertical  cml  or 
solenoid  that  was  arranged  so  as  to  pull  down  an  iron  core 
hung  from  one  side  of  a  balance  arm  to  which  the  pointer 
was  attached.  On  their  later  boards,  the  Westinghouse 
Company  use  a  round-style  instrument,  in  which  the  current 
flowing  in  the  coil  acts  on  an  iron  vane  placed  within  it, 
instead  of  on  a  plunger. 

67,  Tbomson  Astatic  Ammeters  and  Yoltmeters. — 

These  instruments,  invented  by  Professor  Elihu  Thomson, 
are  used  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  board 
■  shown  in  Fig.  19  is  equipped  with  instruments  of  this  type. 
In  the  Thomson  astatic  meters,  electromagnets  are  used  to 
set  up  the  magnetic  field  instead  of  permanent  magnets,  as 
in  the  Weston  instruments.  Also,  the  moving  coils  are 
mounted  on  an  aluminum  disk  instead  of  being  made  in 
rectangular  shape.  The  retarding  force  acting  on  the 
armature  is  not  supplied  by  spiral  springs,  but  is  provided 
for  by  the  attraction  of  the  field  magnets  for  small  iron 
vanes  placed  on  the  moving  member.  If,  for  any  reason, 
the  electromagnets  become  weaker,  the  force  acting  on  the 
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movable  coils,  for  a  given  current  flowing  through  them, 
also  becomes  weaker,  but  the  retarding  force  decreases  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  not 
affected.  A  Thomson  astatic  ammeter,  as  used  on  a  gen- 
erator panel,  has  six  wires  running  to  it;  two  of  these  run 
to  the  ammeter  shunt,  the  same  as  for  a  Weston  instrument ; 
two  others  run  to  the  bus-bars,  so  as  to  supply  the  field 
electromagnets  with  exciting  current.  These  magnets  are 
provided  with  a  high-resistance  winding,  so  that  they  may 
be  connected  directly  across  the  line.  The  third  pair  is 
used  to  supply  current  to  the  lamps  used  for  illuminating 
the  dial.  The  ammeters  used  on  the  feeder  panels  do  not 
have  illuminated  dials,  hence  these  last  two  wires  are  not 
required. 


CIRCUIT-BREAKERS. 

68,  On  the  first  railway  boards  that  were  brought  out, 
fuses  were  used  to  protect  the  machines  from  overloads,  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  while  these  might  be  fairly  well 
suited  to  lighting  or  other  work  where  the  machines  were 
not  subject  to  violent  overloads,  they  were  not  reliable  for 
railway  work,  and,  moreover,  the  renewing  of  blown  fuses 
was  a  nuisance.  Fuses  have,  therefore,  been  re[)laced  by 
automatic  circuit-breakers,  of  which  there  are  several  differ- 
ent makes.  Those  that  have  been  most  widely  used  for  this 
service  are  the  General  Electric,  the  Westinghouse,  and  the 
Cutter,  or  I.  T.  E.,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

The  circuit-breaker,  as  this  name  is  now  accepted,  is 
automatic  in  action  and  is  designed  to  ()j)cn  or  break  the 
main  working  circuit  whenever,  for  any  reason,  the  current 
reaches  a  value  that  is  not  safe  for  the  dynamos  to  carry. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  up  a  device  that  will  break 
the  current  at  a  set  value  for  the  first  few  times  that  it 
is  operated,  but  it  took  years  of  study  and  observation  in 
actual  practice  to  perfect  a  device  that  would  not  burn 
and   blister   itself    into   a   worthless    condition   in   a   short 
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while  vhen  used  (XMitiouously.     The  circuit-breafcer,  to  li 
effective,  must  be  able  to  break  heavy  currenu  witkovtl 
dami^  from  the  burning  effect  and  this  means  that  tin  I 
arc  must  be  almost  instantly  extinguished  as  soon  as  t 
breaker  opens. 

09.    0«iiez»l  Eleotzio  Tjpe  KK  CTlxoatt-BinAker. — 

This  is  a  type  of  breater  that  has  been  very  extensively 
used  in  railway  work.  In  it  the  arc  is  cxting^uished  by 
breaking  the  circuit  ina  magnetic  field.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  wire  carrying  a  current  in  a  magnetic  field  tends 
to  move  across  the  field,  this,  in  fact,  being  the  principle  of 
operation  of  the  electric  motor.  An  arc  formed  by  the  cur- 
rent between  two  terminals  acts  exactly  like  a  wire  carrying 
a  current ;  hence,  if  the  arc  is  made  to  take  }dace  in  a  mag- 
netic field,  it  will  be  forced  across  the  field  and  -stretched 
out  so  that  it  is  broken.  This  action  is  almost  instantaneous, 
and  if  the  magnetic  field  is  fairly  strong,  the  arc  is  blows 
out  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  This  nwgnetic  blow-out 
method  of  suppressing  arcs  is  largely  used  in  car  controller^ 
lightning  arresters,  and  other  devices. 

70.  Fig.  33  shows  the  General  Electric  Company's 
M  K  breaker,  which  is  the  kind  also  shown  on  the  board, 
Fig.  19.  This  type  has  been  selected  for  illustration  on 
account  of  its  ready  adaptability  to  almost  any  class  of  ser- 
vice and  on  account  of  its  wide  range  of  adjustment. 
MK  breakers  can  be  had  of  any  capacity  from  150  to 
8,000  amperes,  and  are  therefore  equally  suited  to  feeder 
or  to  individual  generator  duties.  In  Fig.  23,  if  is  a  heavy 
tripping  coil  of  copper,  through  which  passes  the  main  cur- 
rent that  operates  the  breaker.  The  main  current  enters 
the  coil  through  the  rear  connecting  post  A  ;  from  the  coil  it 
passes  to  a  connection  on  the  back  of  the  heavy  copper  con- 
tact block  C.  When  the  breaker  is  closed  ready  for  service, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  main  current  passes  from  C  to 
the  curved  copper  bridge  D  D  and  out  to  the  line  again 
through  the  heavy  block  H,  which  has  a  terminal  like  A  in 
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the  rear.  When  the  breaker  is  closed,  the  hinged  iron  arma- 
ture F  is  held  up  by  a  spring  G,  the  tension  of  which  depends 
on  the  adjustment  of  a  thumbscrew y.  Attached  to  plated 
is  a  trigger  H,  which  has  on  the  under  side  of  its  end  a  shoul- 
der against  which  a  projection  on  the  main  handle  yoke  K 


bears.  To  set  the  breaker,  the  main  handle  /,  is  pulled 
down  hard;  this  forces  i) !)  up  against  blocks  Tand  /:,  and 
also  causes  the  projection  on  A'tn  engage  trigger  //,  which 
holds  the  circuit-breaking  parts  in  place.  In  setting  the 
switch,  spring  ,1/is  extended.  Xow,  suppose  the  current  to 
go  above  the  value  for  which  the  breaker  is  set  to  operate. 
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The  solenoid  B  draws  down  its  armature  plate  F,  and  with 
it  the  trigger  H,  which  liberates  the  switch  yoke  and  allows 
the  strong  spring  M  to  pull  down  D  D,  and  hence  open  the 
circuit  at  C  and  E.  It 
— 1-  can  thus  be  seen  that  this 
P&rt  of'  the  device  »  a 
circttit-lmaker  within  it- 
self, but  the  amuige- 
ment  ■■  it  standB  voob) 
provide  no  means  of  snp- 
presdng  the  arc,  and  the 
blocks  C  and  E  and  the 
bridge  DD  would  bam 
badly.  Pig.  M  is  a  dia- 
grammatic sketch  of  the  path  of  the  main  current  throngh 
'  the  breaker.  The  tripping  Qoil  B,  the  blocks  C  and  E,  and 
the  bri<%e  D  D  are  all  in  series,  forming  part  of  the  main  ' 

rffllfrtlMQK 
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circuit.     Let  us   now   sec   how  the  arc  is   cared  for.     By 

taking  the  name  plate  off  the  breaker,  a  chamber  is  exposed 
that  contains   an   arrangement   similar  to   that   shown   in 
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Fig.  25  and  constituting  what  is  called  the  secondary  break; 
the  break  between  C  and  E  and  the  bridge  is  the  primary 
break.  P^  P  are  two  copper  plunge  contacts  that,  are 
impelled  towards  each  other  by  springs  (2>  (2»  but  which  do 
not  touch  each  other  even  if  O  is  pulled  out  from  between 
them;  the  switch  tongue  O  is  carried  on  a  rod  that  is 
actuated  by  the  movement  of  the  main  handle  Z,  which  also 
works  the  main  bridge  contact  D  D^  but  there  is  lost  motion 
between  contact  O  and  contact  D  D^  with  the  result  that 
when  the  breaker  works,  D  D  leaves  C,  E  before  O  leaves  P^  P, 
S  and  5  are  two  coils  that  provide  a  powerful  magnetic  field 
across  the  place  where  the  tongue  O  leaves  the  contacts  /*,  P, 
By  meatis  of  strips  R^  R  each  of  the  coils  is  connected 
to  the  P  contact  nearest  to  it.  It  can  be  seen,  then,  that 
the  two  coils  5,  5,  the  two  contacts  /*,  /*,  and  the  contact  O 
are  in  series.  When  the  breaker  is  set,  O  connects  P  and  /*, 
and  D  D  connects  C  and  E^  so  that  when  current  entering 
the  breaker  at  A  gets  to  point  7",  it  has  a  choice  of 
two  paths  by  means  of  which  to  reach  point  U\  one  path 
is  straight  across  T-C-D D-E-U\  and  the  other  path  is 
T-S-R-P-0-P-R-S-U.  The  primary  and  secondary  paths, 
then,  are  in  multiple.  When  the  breaker  is  set,  however, 
the  resistance  of  the  secondary  path  is  comparatively  so 
high  that  it  takes  little  or  no  current.  As  soon  as  an  over- 
load causes  the  tripping  coil  B  to  trip  the  trigger  //, 
D  D  leaves  C,  E  at  once,  with  very  little  arcing,  because  the 
current  has  still  a  good  path  through  the  secondary  circ  uit. 
The  same  movement  that  pulls  bridge  I)  D  from  blocks  C\  li 
withdraws  tongue  O  from  between  contacts  P^  J\  a  little 
later,  however,  so  that  although  the  circuit  is  open  at  J)  I\ 
there  is,  nevertheless,  an  arc  holding  across  /',  P.  The 
strong  magnetic  field  across  P^  P,  however,  soon  forces  this 
arc  upwards  and  breaks  it,  all  smoke  and  gases  being  driven 
out  through  a  draft  hole  in  the  top  of  the  chamber  that 
encloses  the  device.  Frequent  actions  will,  in  course  of 
time,  deposit  on  the  walls  of  this  chamber  a  film  of  carbon, 
which,  if  not  cleaned  off,  will  cause  a  short  circuit  and  will 
blow  up    the   breaker.     Contact    blocks  J\  P  have  nuts  by 


means  of  which  the  air  gap  between  them  can  be  adjusted. 
One  of  these  nuts  can  be  seen  at  (',  Fig.  33.  The  stem  H', 
Figs.  23  and  35,  also  has  adjusting  nuts,  by  means  of  which  i 
the  amount  of  lost  motion  between  0  and  If  /?,  and  hence  i 
the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  the  break  at  P,  P  aad 
that  at  £>  D,  can  be  regulated.  As  wear  takes  place  in 
any  of  the  connecting  parts  or  as  the  contacts  become 
burned,  some  of  the  lost  motion  must  be  taken  up  in  order  ' 
to  preserve  the  right  relationship  between  the  time  of 
breaking  in  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits.  Contact 
bridge  D  D  is  made  up  of  layers  of  leaf  spring  copper,  s(» 
that  it  has  more  or  less  give  to  it.  The  result  is  that 
when  the  breaker  is  set.  the  surfaces  of  the  bridge  are 
forced  apart  a  little,  thus  giving  a  certain  amount  of  wipe 
instead  of  a  plain  butt  contact.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Stronger  the  pull  exerted  on  plate  f^  by  spring  C,  the  more 
force  must  coil  /i  exercise  on  il,  and  the  greater  current 
must  there  be  in  it  to  draw  down  the  plate  and  to  trip  the 
trigger  ff.  The  tension  on  the  spring  can  be  regulated  by 
means  of  the  nut  seen  at  ,/.  Also,  tlie  amount  of  engage- 
ment between  trigger  //  and  the  projection  on  the  yoke  A" 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  thumbscrew  seen  at  X, 
Fig.  33.  The  pull  F  is  a  device  used  to  trip  the  breaker 
by  hand,  whether  it  has  any  current  going  through  it 
or  not,  and  is  very  convenient  when  adjusting  the  time 
interval  between  the  primary  and  secondary  breaks.  All 
the  contacts  on  the  breaker  should  be  examined  from  time 
to  time,  and  if  any  rough  projections  are  present,  they 
should  be  dressed  down  with  a  file. 

71.  WestlngUouse  Circuit-Breaker.  —  Fig.  26  shows 
the  Westinghouse  circuit-breaker,  of  which  large  numbers 
are  in  use,  and  which  have  given  very  good  service.  No 
magnetic  blowout  is  used,  but  the  arc  is  taken  care  of 
by  making  the  break  take  place  at  auxiliary  carbon  con- 
tacts, where  the  burning  does  no  harm,  since  these  contacts 
can  be  renewed  at  small  expense.  In  Fig.  26,  a,  b  are  the 
main   contacts,  which  are   connected   by  the   crosspiece  c 
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}  an  armature  when- 


11  SO 
vhen  the  breaker  is  set.  The  current  enters  at  a,  flows 
across  c  to  b,  thence  through  the  tripping  coil  d  and  out  at  e. 
Coil  (/  has  an  iron  core  that  pulls 
ever  the  current  exceeds  that 
for  which  the  breaker  is  set. 
I  This  armature  is  weighted  with 
adjustable  weight  iv,  by 
which  the  trippint; 
"  point  may  be  adjusted. 
auxiliary  carbon  contacts 
in  the  form  of  plates  tn 
Iftttached  to  the  fixed  conl 
'  and  carbon  wipers  . 
Bttached  to  the  breaker  : 
phe  arm  is  pushed  in  against 
action  of  a  spring  and  is 
ield  in  place  by  a  catch.  When 
pie  catch  is  released,  by  the 
airrent  becoming  excessive,  the 
irm  flies  out.  Contacts  between 
and  a,  b  break  first,  and 
the  current  momentarily  flows  •'■"•  * 

through  the  carbon  contacts.     When  the  wipers  leave  the 

I  carbon  plates  the  break  takes  place,  so  that  the  burning 
jjiction  occurs  on  the  carbon. 
73.  TUe  Cuttev  rirfuit-Brenkers  (I,  T.  K.  Upeakere). 
These  circuit-breakers  are  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
and  action  to  the  Westinghouse  breakers.  The  arcing  is 
taken  care  of  by  using  auxiliary  carbon  breaks,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  tripping  device  is  different.  In  these 
breakers,  the  tripping  coil  or  solenoid  sucks  up  an  iron  core 
I  when  the  current  becomes  excessive.  This  core  is  mounted 
>sely  in  the  solenoid  and  is  not  attached  to  the  trigger, 
but  operates  the  latter  by  striking  it  a  blow  when  it  is 
Irawn  up.  One  advantage  of  this  breaker  is  that  there  is 
rery  little  danger  of  the  tripping  device  sticking  and 
)  work. 
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COST  OF  POWER. 

73.  The  cost  of  generating  power  in  electric-railway 
plants  varies  greatly,  as  one  would  naturally  expect.  The 
actual  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  at  the  switchboard  includes  so 
many  items  that  are  subject  to  such  wide  variation  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  even  approximate  figures  relating  to  cost.  In 
fact  in  even  the  same  station  the  cost  will  be  higher  during 
some  months  than  others.  The  accompanying  table,  from 
the  Street  Railway  Review,  gives  figures  relating  to  the  cost 
of  generating  power  in  some  stations  of  considerable  size.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  total  cost  covers  only  the  items  of 
fuel,  labor,  supplies,  water,  and  repairs.  It  does  not  allow 
for  interest  on  the  investment  or  depreciation  of  the  plant. 
In  a  large  number  of  plants  the  total  cost,  including  inter- 
est, etc.,  will  lie  between  1  and  2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour, 
and  in  some  of  the  largest  plants  it  may  be  somewhat  below 
1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

74.  The  amount  of  power  required  to  operate  each  car 
also  varies  greatly  on  different  roads,  and  the  cost  per  car 
mile  is  consequently  subject  to  wide  fluctuations.  For  the 
total  operating  expenses,  including  repairs  of  all  kinds,  office 
expenses,  cost  of  labor,  etc.,  per  car  mile  is  between  10  and 
15  cents  on  a  number  of  roads.  The  costs  in  individual 
cases  might,  however,  vary  widely  from  the  above.  The 
following  shows  the  power  consumption  for  a  road  operating 
about  400  cars,  most  of  which  were  of  the  larj^e  d()ul)le-truck 
type,  and  hence  took  a  comparatively  large  current. 

Average  amperes  used  per  car 75 

Voltage 500 

Kilowatts  output  per  car r37. 5 

Cost  of  power  per  kilowatt-hour  at  power  house. . .  $.  02 
Cost  of  power  per  hour  per  car $.75 
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Hallway  switchboard  appliances. 

1.  The  Recording:  Wattmeter. — The  recording  watt- 
meter is  used  to  measure  the  total  amount  of  energy  deliv- 
ered from  the  station.  The  power,  or  the  rate  at  which  work 
is  done  by  the  generators,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  cur- 
rent by  the  E.  M.  F.  This  gives  the  watts  delivered  at  the 
instant  at  which  the  readings  are  taken.  The  watts  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  hours  during  which  they  are  delivered 
give  the  total  work  done  in  watt-hours.  Since  1  kilowatt 
=  1,000  watts,  the  watt-hours  divided  by  1,000  will  give  the 
kilowatt-hours  delivered,  and,  also,  since  1  horsepower 
=  746  watts,  the  watt-hours  divided  by  746  will  give  the 
horsepower-hours  delivered  by  the  station.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  obtain  the  output  in  horsepower-hours  or 
kilowatt-hours  for  any  station  if  the  load  remained  constant, 
because  all  that  would  then  be  necessary  would  be  to  multiply 
the  ammeter  and  voltmeter  readings  together  and  then  mul- 
tiply the  product  so  obtained  by  the  number  of  hours  the 
station  is  in  operation.  This  would  give  the  total  watt-houts, 
Which  divided  by  746  would  give  the  horsepower-hours. 
This  method  is,  however,  seldom  practicable,  especially  in 
railway  stations.  If  the  load  is  a  variable  one,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  readings  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
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time  during  which  the  amount  of  energy  abstirbed  is  sought; 
then,  adding  the  voltmeter  readings  together  and  dividing 
by  the  number  of  readings  gives  the  average  voltage  during 
the  time,  and  adding  the  current  readings  together  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  readings  gives  the  average  cur- 
rent during  the  time  under  test.  These  two  average  values 
for  the  current  and  for  the  voltage,  multiplied  together, 
g:ive  the  average  watts,  and  this  multiplied  by  the  number  (rf 
hours  gives  the  watt-hours  output.  Where,  however,  the 
variations  in  load  are  very  violent  and  sudden,  the  energy 
consumption  for  any  given  period  of  time  obtained  in  this 
way  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  so  it  is  necessary  to  use  an 
instrument  that  will  average  up  the  energy  delivered  to  the 
lines,  and  for  this  purpose  a  recording  wattmeter  is  used  on 
the  switchboard  in  the  best  equipped  statioiu.  The  Thom- 
son meter  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  .'The  instru- 
ment used  on  railway  switchboards  is  the  same  in  principle 
as  that  previously  described,  though,  of  course,  the  design 
is  considerably  modified  to  suit  it  to  the  heavy  currents 
that  it  has  to  handle. 

2.  A  Thomson  recording  wattmeter  as  designed  for 
switchboard  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  series  coils  of 
the  ordinary  meter  are  here  replaced  by  the  heavy  copper 
bar  a,  through  which  the  whole  current  output  of  the  sta- 
tion passes,  connection  being  made  on  the  back  of  the  board 
to  the  lugs  />,  i.  Above  and  below  this  bar  are  the  two  small 
armatures  r,  r,  which  are  connected  in  series  with  a  resist- 
ance across  the  line,  so  that  the  current  in  them  is  propor- 
tional to  the  voltage.  Current  is  led  into  the  armatures 
through  a  small  silver  commutator  r/,  as  in  the  ordinary 
recording  meter,  and  the  reading  is  registered  on  a  dial  e  in 
the  usual  way.  The  damping  magnets  used  to  control  the 
speed  are  contained  in  the  case/.  The  main  current  flow- 
ing through  the  crosspiece  a  sets  up  a  field  surrounding  it, 
and  this  field  acts  on  the  two  armatures  r,  c.  The  current 
in  these  instruments  is  so  large  that  a  fufficiently  strong 
magnetic  field  is  produced   by  passing  the  current  through 


ounding  the  heavy  conductors  on  the  back  nf  the  board 
affected  the  meter.  In  this  meter  any  stray  field  affects  both 
the  armatures  c,  c,  which  are  so  connected  that  an  outside 
field  tends  to  turn  them  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  dis- 
turbing effect  is  thus  neutralized.  The  field  set  up  by  the 
instrument  itself  is  in  opposite  directions  on  the  upper  and 

^-    lower  sides  of  a.  so  that  these  two  fields  propel  the  armatures 

^H   in  the  same  direction. 
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3.  Car  Wattmeter. — Recording  wallmeters  are  also 
made  in  portable  form  for  use  in  connection  with  railway 
work,  Ttiey  are  very  useful  for  making  tests  on  the  power 
consumption  of  cars.  Fig.  'i  shows  a  Thomson  recording 
wattmeter  as  adapted  for  use  on  street  cars.  It  is  made  so 
that  it  can  stand  considerable  jarring  without  injury.  !l 
differs  from  the  stationary  types  of  Thomson  meters  in  that 
an  iron  core  A   is  used  in  the  field.      This  gives  a  much 


>: 


stronger  field  than  where  no  iron  is  used,  thus  giving  a.J 
larger  twisting  action  on  the  armature,  so  that  jarring  isj 
not  so  liable  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  meter.  ^ 
B,  B  are  the  damping  magnets  used  to  control  the  speed] 
and  C  is  the  armature.  The  current  coils  D,  D  are  con-T 
nected  between  the  trolley  and  the  motors  so  that  the-fl 
current  used  by  the  car  passes  thmugh  them.  The  arma^l 
ture  C,  in  series  with  its  resjstiince,  is  connected  across  thfr.J 
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line  between  the  trolley  and  ground  so  that  the  current  in 
it  will  be  proportional  to  the  voltage  supplied  to  the  car. 
The  ordinary  style  of  stationary  wattmeter  is  not  suitable 
for  car  testing,  as  the  shocks  and  jars  would  soon  knock  it 
out  of  adjustment. 

4,  Bus-Bars.  —  Railway  switchboards  are  always  pro- 
vided with  at  least  two  bus-bars,  and  in  case  the  equal- 
izer connections  are  run  to  the  board,  an  additional  bar  is 
necessary.  One  of  the  bus-bars  (the  positive)  is  run  across 
to  the  feeder  panels  and  there  connected  to  the  various 
feeders  through  the  necessary  circuit-breakers.  The  posi- 
tive leads  from  all  the  dynamos  are  connected,  through  the 
main  switches,  to  this  bar.  The  negative  bus-bar  is  usually 
much  shorter  than  the  positive,  and  is  connected  to  the 
cables  running  to  the  rails  or  other  ground-return  connec- 
tions. In  many  cases  the  negative  bus-bar  is  not  as  large 
as  the  positive,  because  connection  is  made  to  ground  be- 
tween the  panels,  and  hence  the  bar  does  not  have  to 
carry  the  combined  current  from  all  the  machines.  The 
positive  bar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  carry  all  the  cur- 
rent across  to  the  feeder  panels.  The  bus-bars  are  gen- 
erally of  flat  copper  bar  and  are  supported  a  few  inches 
from  the  back  of  the  board  by  means  of  heavy  brass  cast- 
ings, which  also  serve  to  carry  the  current  into  them.  Fig.  3 
shows  one  of  the  common  methods  of  mounting  the  bars. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  bus-bars 
should  have  ample  cross-section.  It  is  very  poor  economy 
to  install  small  bus-bars  on  any  board.  If  the  loss  due  to 
the  resistance  of  the  bus-bars  were  to  be  considered  for  a 
few  hours  or  days  only,  it  would  be  small  enough  to  neglect, 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  loss  is  taking  place  year 
in  and  year  out,  it  is  no  small  matter.  The  cost  of  the 
power  wasted  in  a  small  pair  of  bars  will  more  than  offset 
any  slight  saving  in  first  cost  that  may  be  effected  by  the 
comparatively  small  weight  of  copper. 

From  1,000  to  1,200  amperes  per  square  inch  of  cross- 
section  is  a  safe   allowance.     Bolted   connections   between 
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ban  will,  if  carefuUy  made,  carry  from  180  to  300  am- 
peres per  square  inch  of  contact  surface.  If,  for  example, 
a  bus-bar  has  to  carry  6,000  amperes,'  its  cross-sectioa 
should  be  at  least  {}|^  =  6  squareinches.  The  bar  may 
be  made  of  any  dimensions  that  will  give  a  cross-secti<Hi 
of  5  square  inches;  generally,  however,  the  bars  are  at 
flat,  rectangular  cross-section.  In  this  case,  for  example, 
<  in.  X  1  in.  would  answer.  When  very  large  bars  are 
needed,  they  are  usually  made  of  a  number  <^  cmn- 
paratiirely  thin  bars  with  air  spaces  between.  In  any  event, 
the  dimensions  should  be  so  selected  that  connections  may 


f^ 


be  made  conveniently  and  give  the  required  contact  at  the 
joints  without  lapping  the  bars  too  much.  In  the  above 
case,  a  joint  in  the  bar  should  have  at  least  ^^^  =  30  square 
inches  surface,  and  the  5-inch  bar  should  be  lapped  6  inches. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  joints  on  bus-bars 
or  between  the  bus-bars  and  switches  arc  well  made  and 
bolted  tight.  The  current  to  be  handled  is  large,  and  a 
poor  contact,  having  what  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  called  a  very  low  resistance,  may  give  rise  to 
considerable  local  heating.  If  an  equalizer  bar  is  used,  it  is 
very  essential  that  all  its  connections  should  be  well  made. 
A  slight  resistance   at   this   point  may  interfere  with   the 
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proper  working  of  the  machines  in  multiple.  If  at  any  time 
the  machines  fail  to  work  together  as  they  should,  examine 
all  the  connections  through  which  the  equalizing  current 
has  to  flow,  to  see  that  none  of  them  has  become  loose. 

5.  Xil^litnin^  Arresters. — A  lightning  arrester  designed 
for  use  on  a  railway  circuit  has  to  operate  under  especially 
severe  conditions,  because  one  side  of  the  system  is  grounded, 
and  whenever  a  discharge  passes  through  the  arrester  a 
short  circuit  results;  besides,  the  pressure  on  railway  sys- 
tems (500  to  (500  volts)  is  comparatively  high.  A  great 
many  different  types  of  air-gap  arresters  have  been  used 
and  are  in  all  cases  provided  with  some  device  to  extinguish 
the  arc  following  the  discharge.  In  the  General  Electric 
Company's  arresters  the  arc  is  extinguished  by  a  magnetic 
blow-out  arrangement,  very  similar  to  that  used  on  their 
circuit-breakers.  In  the  Garton  arresters  the  arc  is  formed 
in  a  confined  space  and  drawn  out  until  it  is  broken,  the 
action  being  almost  instantaneous.  In  one  type  of  West- 
inghouse  arrester  the  discharge  leaps  across  charred  grooves 
in  a  confined  space  between  two  lignum-vitae  blocks  and  is 
practically  smothered  out.  All  these  arresters  are  used  for 
railway  work.  Of  course,  no  matter  what  type  is  used,  it  is 
liable  to  fail  at  times,  and  arresters  should  be  used  liberally 
out  on  the  lines  instead  of  depending  altogether  on  the 
station  arresters. 

6,  Westlngrhouse  Tank  Arrester. — Fig.  4  (a)  and  (d) 
shows  a  style  of  arrester  that  has  been  used  extensively 
for  railway  stations.  This  device,  which  is  known  as  the 
tank  arrester,  differs  materially  from  the  ordinary  air- 
gap  arresters.  The  object  and  action  of  the  tank  arrester 
is  to  ground  through  a  water  resistance  that  part  of  the 
circuit  that  is  to  be  protected.  The  arrester  is  used  only 
when  there  is  danger  from  lightning,  and  daring  this  time 
the  line  to  be  protected  is  in  actual  connection  with  the 
ground,  so  that  a  lightning  discharge  does  not  have  to 
jump  an  air  gap  in  order  to  get  to  the  earth.  An  air- 
gap  arrester  requires  an  abnormal   potential   to  force  the 
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discharge  across  the  gap ;  but  the  tank  arrester  works  all 
the  time  and  equalizes  the  line  potential  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  reach  a  dangerous  value.  The  strong  point  in 
favor  of  a  tank  arrester  is  that  it  passes  off  the  induced 
charges  due  to  overhanging  clouds  before  they  give  rise  to 
a  line  pressure  high  enough  to  cause  a  strike.  The  tank 
consists  of  three  chambers  7",  7",  T  (^),  each  of  which  is 
kept  filled  with  water  by  means  of  a  stream  that  flows  in  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  is  allowed  to  flow  out  through  an  iron 
pipe  to  earth.  Plunged  into  the  water  of  each  tank  is  a 
block  of  carbon  c  that  connects  directly  to  the  device  to  be 
protected.  The  coil  5  shown  in  the  figure  constitutes  a 
choke,  or  reactance,  coil  that  makes  the  lightning  pass 
through  the  arrester  to  ground  in  preference  to  going 
through  the  machine  to  ground.  In  Fig.  4  (^),  the  end  B 
of  the  choke  coil  is  connected  to  the  +  bus-bar  and  all  on 
the  station  side  of  the  choke  coil  is  protected.  L  is  the  line 
or  feeder  over  which  the  discharge  of  lightning  is  apt  to  come 
in.  Plugs  K  connect  the  several  sections  of  the  choke  coil  to 
the  several  tanks  in  such  a  way  that  the  choke-coil  sections 
are  all  in  series,  and  the  tanks  offer  successively  three  differ- 
ent paths  to  earth,  so  that  if  a  discharge  misses  the  first 
tank,  it  still  has  the  second  and  third  tanks  through  which  to 
reach  the  earth.  The  carbon  plates  are  the  positive  pole  of 
the  arrester,  the  tanks  and  water  the  negative  pole.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  when  the  plugs  are  in  place  there  is  a  direct 
connection  from  the  line  through  the  water  to  the  ground. 
Current,  therefore,  flows  through  the  arrester  all  the  time 
it  is  connected,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  only  used  when 
there  is  danger  from  storms.  Of  course,  this  arrester 
wastes  a  certain  amount  of  current  (about  3  amperes  for 
each  carbon  in  use),  but  it  gives  efficient  protection,  and 
the  waste  of  current  is  a  small  item  compared  with  the 
damage  that  might  be  done  if  the  lightning  discharges  were 
not  carried  off. 

7.     Where  ordinary  air-gap  arresters  are  used,  each  feeder 
should    be    equipped   with   one.     Sometimes    these   feeder 
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arresters  are  placed  on  t!ie  back  of  the  board,  but  more 
often  they  are  placed  at  a  point  near  where  the  feeders  enter 
the  station  and  may  be  either  inside  or  outside  of  the 
station.  In  addition,  each  generator  is  usually  equipped 
with  its  own  arrester,  which  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 
generator  patuL  . 


gWTTtlBBOAXD  OOKHXCTIOVS. 

8.  The  various  devices  that  go  to  make  up  a  railway 
switchboard  have  been  considered,  and  we  will  now  look  at 
the  connections  necessary  for  an  ordinary  board.  Of  course, 
switchboards  may  differ  considerably  in  their  connections 
and  yet  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  so  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  r^arding  them.  Pig.  5 
shows  connections  suitable  for  a  board  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  Electric  Railways,  Part  1.  The  various  devices 
have  been  numbered  to  correspond  in  the  two  figures,  and  a 
number  of  minor  fittings  and  connections  have  been  omitted 
in  order  not  to  confuse  the  drawing;  for  example,  connec- 
tions are  not  shown  for  the  switchboard  or  instrument 
lamps  or  for  the  exciting  circuit  of  the  Thomson  ammeters; 
if  Weston  instruments  were  used,  these  latter  connections 
would  not  be  required.  Only  two  feeder  panels  are  shown, 
as  the  connections  for  all  of  them  are  alike.  In  this 
diagram  the  equalizer  switch  E  is  shown  mounted  on  a 
stand  near  its  machine,  as  this  is  the  practice  followed  in 
the  more  recent  plants.  The  -|-  and  —  leads  from  the  gen- 
erators lead  directly  to  the  lower  posts  of  the  main  switches. 
The  upper  posts  of  the  +  switches  connect  directly  to 
the  -|-  bus-bar  A.  The  upper  posts  of  the  —  switches  con- 
nect, through  the  ammeter  shunt  B  and  circuit-breaker  C, 
to  the  —  or  rail  bus-bar  D.  Note  that  the  ammeter  and 
circuit-breaker  are  not  connected  in  the  -|-  side.  This  is 
because  the  equalizer  is  connected  to  the  -f-  side  and  the 
machine  might  be  sending  current  through  the  equalizer,  in 
which  case  the  current   in  the  -j-  side  on  the  switchboard 
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would  not  be  the  total  current  delivered  by  the  machine. 
Under  such  circumstances,  an  ammeter  connected  in  the 
+  side  would  not  give  true  indications.  Of  course,  the 
equalizer  will  work  all  right  no  matter  whether  the  pole  it 
is  connected  to  is  +  or  — ,  the  only  condition  being  that  it 
must  connect  together  the  points  where  the  brushes  are 
connected  to  the  series  winding. 

The  +  bus-bar  A  A  is  carried  through  the  wattmeter  as 
indicated  at  ii,  so  that  the  whole  current  passes  through 
11  on  its  way  to  the  feeder  panels.  The  shunt  F  for  the 
total-output  ammeter  10  is  also  connected  in  series  with  A 
between  the  generator  and  feeder  panels,  so  that  10  indi- 
cates the  total  current. 

The  voltmeter  is  connected  to  either  machine  by  means  of 
the  plug  receptacles  a^byC^d\  a  and  d  are  in  each  case 
connected  to  their  respective  dynamo  terminals,  while  c  and  b 
are  connected  to  the  voltmeter.  When  the  plug  is  inserted, 
a  is  connected  to  c  and  b  to  d^  thus  giving  a  reading.  Note 
that  a  voltmeter  reading  may  be  obtained  even  if  the  main 
switches  are  open ;  this  is  essential,  because  the  voltage  of  a 
machine  must  be  adjusted  before  it  is  thrown  in  parallel 
with  another. 

On  the  feeder  panels,  the  circuit-breaker,  ammeter  shunt, 
and  feeder  switch  are  simply  connected  in  series.  If  a 
lightning  arrester  is  used,  as  indicated  on  one  panel  at  Z, 
the  connection  between  the  ammeter  shunt  and  the  feeder 
switch  is  usually  coiled  up,  as  shown,  in  order  to  form  a 
reactance,  or  choke,  coil  to  help  keep  the  lightning  dis- 
charge out  of  the  machines. 


SPECLA.L  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 

9.  In  describing  the  foregoing  apparatus  required  for 
the  power  station,  we  have  considered  only  that  to  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  station  operating  at  500  volts  and  supplying 
the  current  direct  from  the  machines  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  system.      On  some   roads,  however,  special  conditions 
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arise  where  one  or  more  of  the  feeders  have  to  run  to  points 
much  farther  distant  from  the  station  than  others.  Almost 
every  power  station  has  several  feeders  running  from  the 
bus-bars  out  to  different  sections  of  the  trolley  wire.  Some 
of  these  feeders  will  be  short  and  there  will  not  be  very 
much  drop  in  them  ;  others  will  be  long  and  the  line  loss  in 
them  may  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  cars  on  the  distant  sections  of  the  road. 
Of  course,  the  voltage  of  the  bus-bars  in  the  power  station 
could  be  raised  by  raising  the  voltage  of  all  the  dynamos 
that  feed  into  them,  but  this  would  also  raise  the  voltage  on 
the  short  feeders  that  do  not  require  a  high  voltage.  In 
order  to  supply  a  high  voltage  to  those  feeders  that  require 
it,  a  number  of  different  schemes  are  used. 

10.  Use  of  Auxiliary  Bus-Bar.  —  Fig.  6  shows  one 
method  that  is  available  when  one  of  the  machines  in  the 
station  can  be  set  apart  for  the  supply  of  these  high-voltage 
feeders.     It  consists  simply  in  supplying  the  feeder  boards 
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Fig.  6. 

with  an  additional  bus-bar  />\  which  is  connected  to  ma- 
chine C,  This  machine,  for  example,  might  generate 
650  volts,  while  the  regular  machines  feeding  into  +  bus- 
bar A  generate  the  usual  500  volts.  The  feeders  are  con- 
nected to  double-throw  switches  /%  so  that  they  may  be 
run  on  cither  the  high  or  low  bus  ;  hence,  if  any  feeder  is 
heavily  loaded  or  if  it  runs  to  an  outlying  point,  it  may 
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be  connected  to  the  high-voltage  machine  C  by  throwing 
its  switch  up  ;  at  the  same  time  the  other  feeders  would 
be  supplied  from  A  at  the  usual  voltage. 


USE  OF  BOOSTERS. 

11.  A  separate  machine  is  not  always  available  for  use, 
as  described  in  the  last  article,  in  which  case  a  booster  is 
generally  employed  to  raise  the  voltage  for  those  feeders  that 
require  it.  The  term  booster  is  used  in  railway  work  for  a 
number  of  different  appliances.  It  is  used  to  designate  a 
machine  to  raise  the  voltage  on  outgoing  feeders,  and  it  is 
also  used  in  reference  to  the  machine  for  regulating  the 
charge  and  discharge  of  storage  batteries.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  term  booster  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a 
machine  for  changing  voltage,  and  we  shall  now  consider 
only  the  type  of  machine  used  to  increase  the  voltage  sup- 
plied to  outgoing  feeders  ;  the  storage-battery  booster  will 
be  taken  up  later. 

13.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  single  large  dynamo  feed- 
ing into  a  pair  of  street-railway  bus-bars  from  which  run 
out  a  long  feeder  and  a  short  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In 
this  figure,  A  represents  the  power-house  dynamo  feeding 
into  the  two  bus-bars  a  b  and  c  d.  Running  out  from  the 
positive  bus-bar  a  b  are  two  feeders  e  and/" that  supply  the 
two  sections  of  trolley  wire  C  and  />,  respectively.  M  is  a 
car  somewhere  out  on  the  line.  Feeder  c  is  so  short  that  no 
excessive  drop  in  voltage  takes  place  through  it,  so  that  it 
does  not  require  an  increased  voltage  ;  but  feeder/*,  being 
much  longer,  does.  In  order  to  supply  the  additional  volt- 
age, the  armature  of  a  dynamo  B  is  connected  in  series  with 
the  feeder/".  Any  kind  of  dynamo  can  be  used  as  a  booster, 
but  some  dynamos  are  much  better  adapted  to  this  service 
than  others.  The  series  dynamo  is  used  most  largely  for 
this  work  in  railway  plants,  because,  between  certain  limits 
of  load,  its  ability  to  add  voltage  to  the  circuit  increases 
directly  as  the  demand  made  upon  it.     In  other  words,  all 
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nt  that  goes  through  the  fteder  passes  also  through 
the  series  field  of  the  booster  and  enables  it  to  generate 
voltage  ill  proportion.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  since  the 
booster  must  carry  the  entire  load  of  the  feeder  or  feeders 
urith  which  it  is  in  series,  its  current  capacity  must  be  equal 
to  the  entire  current  required  by  the  cars  that  run  on  the 
tr.olley  sections  fed  by  the  feeder  or  feeders  connected  to  the 
booster,  Although  the  current  capacity  thus  has  to  be 
large,  the  voltage  generated  by  the  booster  is  usually  only  a 
fraction  of  that  generated  by  the  main  dynamo,  so  that  the 
wit/fx  output  of  the  booster  may  be  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  main  dynamo.  In  many  instances,  special 
switches  have  been  provided,  so  that  one  of  the  regular 
500- volt  dynamos,  running  ordinarily  as  a  dynamo  in  multiple 
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on  the  bus-bars  with  the  other  dynamos  in  the  station,  can 
be  cut  out  of  the  regular  dynamo  service  and  cut  into  series 
with  one  of  the  feeders  as  a  booster.  Where  a  dynamo  can 
always  be  spared  for  such  service,  such  an  arrangement 
saves  the  expense  of  buying  a  special  machine  for  the  work. 
It  is  rarely  the  case,  though,  that  a  feeder  requires  to  be 
boosted  as  much  as  500  volts.  The  number  of  cars  supplied 
by  the  feeder  may  call  for  the  full  current-carrying  capacity 
of  the  available  5(IO-volt  compound-wound  dynamo,  but  need 
not  call  for  its  full  voltage.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  the  custom 
either  to  rut  out  the  shunt  field  on  the  dynamo  and  resort 
to  the  series  field  alone  or  to  use  some  special  method  of 
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separately  exciting  the  shunt  field  to  any  desired  degree 
and  supplement  its  field  with  that  due  to  the  series  coils. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  a  dynamo  that  is  run  at  normal 
current,  but  under  the  normal  voltage,  is  not  running  at 
full  load,  and  is  not,  therefore,  running  with  the  greatest 
attainable  economy.  The  question  of  connections  for  a 
convertible  booster  and  dynamo  will  be  taken  up  later. 

13.     Boosters  for  use  in  railway  service  can  be  bought 
specially  wound  to  handle  any  current  at  any  voltage  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  the  particular  service  to  which  they  are  to 
be  put.     Such  machines  are  usually  designed  to  run  from  a 
steam  engine  direct-connected  or  from  a  motor  whose  arma- 
ture is  coupled  to  the  same  shaft  and  whose  bedplate  siip- 
ports  the  frame  of  both  machines.     The  booster  plant  can 
be  installed  in  the  power  station  itself  or  it  can  be  put  out 
on  the  line.     On   account   of   the  cost   of  attendance,  the 
power  station  is  the  best  place  for  it,  unless  there  are  condi- 
tions  that   prohibit   its   being   placed   there.     Where  each 
feeder  supplies  its  own  section  of  trolley  wire,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  booster  is  located 
so  long  as  it  is  in  series  with  the  feeder,  because  the  booster 
can  never  be  called  on  to  carry  any  current   except  what 
goes  to  section  D.     But  on  such  feeder  construction  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  it  makes  a  great  difference,  especially  to  the 
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Fig.  8. 


booster  itself,  where  it  is  placed.  In  Fig.  8,  several  sections 
of  trolley  wire  <?,  b,  c,  d  are  connected  to  the  same  feeder  y/". 
If  the  booster   is   cut  in  at  />,   it   must  carry  the  current 
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called  for  on  all  four  sections;  if  it  is  cut  in  at  n^  it  will  carry  i 
the  current  for  the  c  and  d  sections  only;  while  if  it  is  cut  in 
at  ^,  it  will  have  to  carry  only  the  current  that  goes  to  sec-  ; 
tion  di  so  that  a  booster  put  into  a  feeder  at  B  would  have 
to  have  four  times  the  current-carrying  capacity  of  <me  pat 
in  at  0,  Most  feeder  work  at  the  present  time  is  laid<iut  after 
the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  ? ,  so  that  the  booster  can  be  placed 
in  the  power  station  as  well  as  not.  ^ 

14.  Operatton  of  anr  Engrtne-Drlveii  Booster. — ^The 
same  rules  that  are  observed  in  the  care  and  operation  of  a  » 
dynamo  of  any  other  kind  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the 
booster;  but  on  account  of  its  unusual  relationship  (being in 
series)  to  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  it  has  some  peculiar  points  * 
not  found  where  dynamos  are  run  in  multiple,  In  the  first 
place,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  connect  the  machine 
properly,  so  tha.t  it  will  add  its  voltage  to  that  of  the  power 
house.  The  polarity  of  the  booster  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  a  voltmeter,  as  this  is  the  most  convenient  method. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  booster,  which  is  a  series  machine, 
is  not  connected  in  circuit,  but  is  running  at  about  half 
speed.  Short-circuit  its  terminals  with  a  piece  of  light  fuse 
wire,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  generate  and  at  the  same 
time  note  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  of  a  voltmeter 
attached  to  the  terminals  deflects.  The  negative  terminal 
of  the  booster  must  connect  to  the  power-house  end  of 
the  feeder  and  its  positive  terminal  to  the  line  side  of  the 
feeder;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  connecting  the 
booster  in  series  with  the  feeder  is  really  connecting  it  in 
series  with  the  dynamos  that  supply  the  power-house  bus- 
bars, from  which  the  feeder  draws  its  current,  so  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  generator  must  go  to  the  negative  side  of 
the  booster.  After  the  circuit  is  once  closed  by  connecting 
in  the  booster,  the  line  current  dictates  the  polarity  of  the 
booster  voltage,  so  this  polarity  cannot  be  wrong,  unless  the 
machine  itself  is  incorrectly  connected.  Since  for  given  con- 
nections, the  booster,  like  any  other  dynamo,  can  generate 
only  for  one  direction  of  rotation,   it  follows  that   if   the 
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direction  of  rotation  proves  to  be  such  that  the  machine 
cannot  be  made  to  generate  even  on  short  circuit  through  the 
light  fuse  wire,  either  the  field  or  armature  terminals  must  be 
reversed  or  the  booster  must  be  turned  end  for  end  so  that 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  armature  may  be  reversed. 
If  the  booster  is  direct-connected  to  the  engine,  turning  it 
end  for  end  is  of  course  impracticable,  so  that  it  is  best  to 
reverse  the  connections  of  the  field  or  armature.  If  the 
booster  is  direct-connected  to  a  motor,  the  best  plan  is  to 
reverse  the  shunt  field  on  the  motor. 

Reverting  to  the  engine-driven  booster:  since  the  booster 
is  a  series  machine  and  since  series  machines  run  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  motors  from  what  they  do  as  dynamos, 
the  connections  remaining  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  booster  into  service  with  either  its  field  or 
armature  leads  crossed  would  cause  it  to  keep  on  running  in 
the  same  direction  as  a  motor,  with  the  result  that,  instead 
of  boosting  the  voltage  of  the  feeder,  it  would  insert  in  the 
circuit  a  counter  E.  M.  F.,  the  amount  of  which  would 
depend  on  the  value  of  the  current  in  the  feeder;  in  this 
case,  the  voltage  in  the  feeder  would  be  made  less  instead  of 
greater.  The  next  mistake  possible  is,  after  getting  the 
fields  and  armature  of  the  machine  properly  connected,  so 
that  the  machine  can  act  as  a  dynamo,  to  get  the  dynamo 
as  a  whole  cut  into  the  feeder  electrically  wrong  end  to,  so 
that  its  polarity  ooposes  that  of  the  dynamo  supplying  the 
feeder. 

15.  Cutting  the  Booster  In  and  Out. — The  principle 
involved  in  cutting  a  booster  in  and  out  of  service  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  used  to  cut  in  and  out  arc-light 
dynamos  that  run  in  series  on  the  same  load.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  feeder,  or  the  dynamo  that  supplies  it,  and  the 
booster  are  just  as  much  in  series  as  are  two  arc-light 
dynamos  on  a  lamp  load.  In  Fig.  8,  B  and  F  are  the 
armature  and  field,  respectively,  of  the  booster  connected  in 
series  with  the  feeder  at  the  power  house  and  driven  by  a 
steam  engine  not  shown.     K  is  a  switch  across  the   outside 
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terminals  of  the  booster  and  A'  is  a  switch  across  the 
terminals  of  its  field.  There  are  several  ways  of  rendering 
a  booster  electrically  inactive.  One  way  is  to  short-circuit 
its  field  by  means  of  a  switch  connected  across  it,  as  shown 
at  K,.  In  this  case,  the  armature  continues  to  carry  the  same 
amount  of  current  as  the  feeder,  but  even  if  the  booster 
engine  is'kept  turning  at  full  speed,  the  pressure  of  the 
feeder  current  is  not  raised  any,  because,  since  the  field  is 
cut  out,  no  voltage  is  generated  within  the  armature  itself. 
Another  way  to  cut  the  booster  out  of  active  service  is  to 
simply  short-circuit  the  field  and  shut  the  steam  engine 
down;  in  this  case,  the  feeder  current  continues  to  pass 
^through  the  armature  of  the  booster,  and  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary drop  and  heating,  it  is  well  to  provide  a  switch  such  as  K,  jj 
so  that  the  whole  machine  can  be  cut  out  after  it  is  shut 


down.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  switch  K  be 
closed  while  the  booster  is  up  to  speed,  for,  since  the  machine 
is  connected  to  generate,  the  effect  would  be  to  have  it  act  as 
a  dynamo  on  short  circuit  through  the  local  path  K-F—Ii-K. 
Nor  should  the  engine  be  started  up  with  A'  closed  unless  K, 
is  closed  also,  because  the  same  thing  will  happen. 

The  safest  arrangement  of  all  is  to  install  a  combination 
switch  that  will  open  the  booster  circuit  at  both  ends  and 
put  a  bar  of  copper  in  its  place  to  close  the  circuit.  Such  a 
switch  is  shown  in  the  sketch  in  Fig.  9,  where  y_/"  is  the 
feeder;  a,  the  trolley  section  that  it  feeds;  /-'/>' is  the  booster; 
and  L  is  the  bar  of  copper,  K  and  A",  are  two  double-throw 
switches,  shown  at  opposite  ends  of  the  booster  in  the 
diagram,  but  in  practice  they  are  mounted  on  the  same 
base  plate  and  operated  by  the  same  handle.  When  the 
switch  blades  are  in  the  full  line  position,  as  shown   in  the 
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figure,  the  booster  is  in  service ;  but  when  the  switch  blades 
are  thrown  down  to  the  dotted  position,  the  booster  is  cut 
out  at  both  ends  and  the  copper  bar  L  takes  its  place.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  that  the  machine  is  entirely  cut 
out  and  dead^  as  it  is  termed. 

16.  Motor-Driven  Booster. — ^When  a  motor  is  used  to 
drive  the  booster,  the  shunt-wound  type  of  motor  is  invari- 
ably selected,  because  it  runs  at  practically  constant  speed 
no  matter  what  the  load  on  it  may  be.  As  far  as  the  booster 
itself  is  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  driven 
by  a  motor,  a  waterwheel,  or  an  engine  as  long  as  the 
speed  is  kept  up  so  that  it  can  provide  an  E.  M.  F.  propor- 
tional to  the  current  demand  on  the  feeder.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  a  motor  for  driving  widens  the  field  for 
electrical  troubles  in  so  far  as  the  motor  takes  the  place  of 
the  steam  engine.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
booster  unit  must  be  placed  out  on  the  line.     In  either  case. 


T5P 


Fig.  10. 

whether  the  booster  is  in  the  power  house  or  out  on  the  line, 
the  motor  is  connected  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  shunt 
motor;  that  is,  there  must  be  facilities  for  starting  and  stop- 
ping it  and  also  for  protecting  it  in  case  there  is  trouble  on 
the  line.  As  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  booster  as  a  whole  is  put 
in  series  with  the  feeder,  and  the  motor  as  a  whole  is  put 
across  the  line,  i.  e.,  between  the  trolley  and  ground.  In  this 
figure,  M  is  the  motor  armature,  which  has  the  starting  box  5 
in  series  with  it ;  /",  is  the  shunt  field  of  the  motor ;  f  f  is  the 
feeder  supplying  trolley  section  a ;  D  is  the  booster  armature ; 
/,  is  the  series  field,  and  G  is  the  ground  or  rail  return.  If 
the  booster  unit  is  out  on  the  line,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
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that  trouble  might  be  brought  on  some  time  by  the  power 
going  off  the  line,  in  which  case  the  motor  would  stop,  as 
there   would   be   no    power  to   run   it.     '  Then,    when   the 
power  comes  on  again,  the  motor  being  across  the  line, 
produces   a   prolonged  short   circuit.     There  would  be  an 
abnormal  flow  of  current  through  the  armature  because  the 
motor  would  be  standing  still  and  generating  no  counter 
E.  M.  F.     On  this  account,  when  the  booster  is  put  in  a 
place  removed  from  the  power  house,  it  must  either  have 
attendance  all  the  time  or  it  must  be  provided  with  very 
refined  devices  for  starting  and  stopping  it  in  time  of  trouble. 
As  a  rule,  though,  in  present  practice,  if  a  single  feeder 
is  to  be  boosted  and  the  additional  E.  M.  F.  required  is  not 
too  great,  the  boosting  is  done  by  putting  one  of  the  regu- 
lar dynamos,  compounded  to  a  high  degree,  on  the  feeder. 
It  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  put  the  booster  in  series  with 
several  feeders  which  run  out  about  the  same  distance  from 
the    power   house  or   whose  load  demands   are,  for   other 
reasons,  about  the  same,  in  which  case  the  booster  cannot 
be  put  out  on  the  line,  but  must  be  put  in  the  power  house, 
where  it  can  be  cut  in  at  a  point  common  to  all  the  feeders 
to  be  boosted.     When  the  booster  is  installed  in  the  power 
house,  the  fields  of  the  motor  are  excited  from  the  station 
bus-bars,  and,  as  a  rule,   the    motor   armature  is  operated 
from  that  source.     The  booster  field  and  armature  are,  as 
usual,  put  in  series  with  the  feeder  or  feeders  to  be  boosted. 
Fig.  11  shows  a  type  of  motor-driven  booster   made  by  the 
General   Electric  Company.     There  are  two  separate  arma- 
tures, each  of  which  has  its  own  frame  and  pole  piece,  but 
the  two  frames  are   mounted  on  the  same  bedplate.     J/  is 
the  shunt-wound  motor  driving  the  series  booster  B\  5  is  a 
shunt  across  the  field  of  the  booster,  which  can  be  cut  in  or 
out  of  service  by  means  of  switch  /. 

17.  Convertible  Booster. — As  previously  mentioned,  it 
sometimes  becomes  desirable  to  adapt  one  of  the  regular 
station  dynamos  to  booster  use.  In  such  a  case,  provision 
is  made  so  that  the  machine  can  be  used  either  as  a  dynamo 


in  the  regular  service  or  as  a  booster  to  raise  the  voltage  on 
■  feeder  or  group  of  feeders. 

In  Pig.  12,  /-  is  the  power-station  dynamo;  its  positive 
terminal  goes  to  the  positive  bus-bar,  marked  -)-  h 
figure.  The  negative  terminal  of  the  dynamo  connects  to 
the  negative  bus-bar;  and  the  junction  of  the  dynamo 
series  field  and  brush  holder  is  connected  to  the  equaliMT 
bus-bar,  used  only  when  more  than  one  dynamo  is  carrying 


the  load.  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  figure  the 
booster. is  shown.  /",  /■',  F,  /^  are  the  series  coils  of  the 
booster  and  /^,  /"„  /„  /,  are  the  shunt-field  coils.  The 
circle  A  in  the  center  is  the  booster  armature.  C,  G,  G, 
is  the  generator  switch.  The  switch  A',  with  the  numbered 
blocks,  is  used  for  connecting  the  machine  either  as  a  booster 
in  series  with  the  booster  feeder  or  as  a  dynamo  in  multiple 
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with  dynamo  L  or  whatever  other  dynamos  may  be  carrying 
the  load.  When  the  switch  K  is  thrown  up,  the  machine 
acts  as  a  booster,  but  before  it  can  do  so  the  feeder  switch  A',, 
which  short-circuits  it,  must  be  opened.  When  switch  K 
is  thrown  up,  block  2  connects  to  block  3\  block  7  to  ^; 
blocks  9,  i^  i6\  n^  and  iJ  connect  together;  blocks  10^  11^ 
12^  and  15  connect  together.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
series  coils  of  the  machine  are  all  connected  in  series,  the 
same  as  on  any  dynamo  or  motor;  each  shunt  coil,  however, 
has  a  pair  of  leads  of  its  own,  because  when  the  machine  is 
used  as  a  booster,  all  the  shunt  coils  must  be  in  multiple, 
and  when  the  machine  is  used  as  an  ordinary  dynamo,  all 
the  shunt  coils  must  be  in  series  as  usual.  The  two  ends 
of  the  booster  circuit  are  T'  and  b\  the  two  ends  of  the 
switch  K^  are  a  and  b\  points  T'  and  a  are  practically  the 
same  point,  being  connected  by  a  few  feet  of  stout  copper 
bus-bar.  It  is  easily  seen,  then,  that  if  switch  K^  is  closed, 
the  two  ends  of  the  booster  circuit  are  brought  directly 
together;  in  other  words,  the  machine  is  short-circuited. 
When  the  switch  K^  is  open,  however,  the  only  way  that 
current  from  the  positive  bus-bar  can  get  out  on  the  line  to 
the  cars  by  way  of  feeder  be  is  to  go  through  the  booster, 
which,  if  its  polarity  is  right,  adds  its  voltage  to  that  of  the 
line  dynamos.  Neglecting  for  the  present  th^'  shunt  field  of 
the  booster  and  assuming  that  switch  K^  is  open,  the  path  of 
the  current  through  the  power-station  dynamo,  the  booster, 
and  the  booster  feeder  is  Z-| — T-T'-G-7-C  B  (circuit- 
breaker)  -A  M  (ammeter)  -6>.^-  -A-\-  -X-.J^^-F-F-F-C\- 
2-3-c  through  the  cars,  back  to  the  station  by  way  of  the  rail 
to  the  negative  side  of  L.  When  the  switch  K^  is  closed,  the 
path  of  the  current  is  ZH — T-T' -ii-K -b-c ^  and  so  on,  the 
booster  being  cut  out.  The  booster  field  is  excited  not  only 
by  the  series  coils,  but  also  by  the  shunt  coils,  which  are  all 
in  multiple,  thereby  greatly  decreasing  the  resistance  of  the 
shunt-field  circuit,  so  that  it  may  be  excited  by  being  con- 
nected in  parallel  with  a  certain  length  of  the  feeder,  and 
thereby  subjected  to  the  voltage  drop  in  that  length.  One 
end  of  the  f^  shunt-field  coil  goes  to  block  9  and  the  other 
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to  block  10.  The  ends  of  field  coil/,  go  to  blocks  1^  and  J5; 
the  ends  of/,  to  blocks  11  and  /.S ;  the  ends  of  /,  to  blocks  J7 
and  IS.  The  result  of  this>  arrangement  is  that  when  the 
booster  switch  is  thrown  up,  the  poaitive  cods  of  all  the 
shunt  coils  go  to  one  set  of  blocks  that  are  connected 
together  and  the  negative  ends  to  another  set  of  blocks 
that  are  also  connected  together.  The  positive  ends  go  to 
blocks  10,  11,  IS,  and  15,  which  are  all  connected  together 
by  the  switch  blade  when  the  switch  is  thrown  up.  The 
negative  ends  go  to  blocks  9,  IS,  14,  and  17.  Double  block  IB 
connects  to  the  feeder  at  some  point  d,  determined  by  the 
amount  of  feeder  required  to  give  the  drop  necessary  to 
excite  the  fields  sufficiently.  Double  block  16  connects  to 
the  negative  ends  of  the  fields  when  K  is  thrown  up.  Double 
block  10  connects  to  the  positive  ends  of  the  fields  when  K 
is  thrown  up.  The  connecting  wire  from  double  block  10 
leads  through  the  field  rheostat  K  and  the  block  X  to  the 
positive  side  of  the  booster  armature. 

18.  When  the  booster  switch  JC  is  thrown  down,  blocks  S 
and  1  are  connected  together;  block  17  is  connected  to 
block  18;  block  13  to  block  13;  U  to  5;  11  to  i^;  15  to  9; 
7  to  8.  In  both  positions  of  the  switch,  the  large  blocks  are 
connected  with  the  main  booster  circuit  and  the  small  blocks 
with  the  shunt-field  coils.  The  two  ends  of  the  booster, 
which  is  now  connected  across  the  trolley  and  ground  bus- 
bars as  a  regular  generator,  are  T  and  G\  the  path  of  the 
booster  current  is  A-\----X~F~h'---F~F-G,-2~l~T,  out  on  the 
line  by  way  of  the  switch  A",  and  the  feeder  c  to  the 
cars,  through  the  motors  to  the  rail,  along  the  rail  back 
to  the  ground  bus-bar  G  in  the  power  house,  through 
8-7-C B-AM-G,-A-.  The  current  contributed  by  the 
booster  joins  the  current  contributed  by  the  station 
dynamo  L  at  point  T.  One  end  of  the  shunt-field  circuit  is 
at  block  X;  the  other  end  is  spliced  to  the  negative  arma- 
ture wire  A (7,  at  V,  and  the  path  of  the  current  through 

the  shunt  field  is  vi  -(-  -X~R-f,  -0-15-f,  -}j,-ll~f^  -iS-lB-f^ 
-17'18-Y.     The  shunt  coils  are  now  all  in  series  and  the 
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current  flows   through  them  in  the  same  direction  that  it 
flows  through  the  series-field  coils. 

19.  Economy  of  the  Booster. — The  booster  may  be 
regarded  as  an  electrical  economizer,  not  in  the  same  sense 
of  the  term  that  holds  good  when  applied  to  such  devices 
as  a  condenser  for  exhaust  steam  or  the  heater  for  feed- 
water  used  in  a  steam  plant,  because  these  devices  effect  a 
still  further  economy  under  conditions  that  art  already  com- 
paratively good,  but  in  the  sense  that  at  times  it  may 
relieve  a  hopeless  condition  that  nothing  else  will  without 
great  cost. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  certain  section  of  a  road  is  a 
long  distance  from  the  power  house  and  operating  with  a 
large  drop.  The  voltage  at  the  cars  will  be  low  and  they 
will  run  slowly.  If  a  booster  is  installed,  the  voltage  at  the 
cars  will  be  raised  and  they  will  run  faster.  The  result  will 
be  that,  while  the  current  they  draw  from  the  power  house 
may  be  nearly  as  large  as  it  was  before,  because  the  series 
motor  such  as  used  on  street  cars  takes  a  certain  current  for 
a  given  effort  no  matter  what  the  speed  may  be,  the  cars 
will  not  require  the  current  for  so  long  a  time ;  hence,  more 
cars  may  be  operated.  The  booster,  therefore,  actually 
increases  the  working  efficiency  of  the  system  and  improves 
a  condition  that  could  not  be  otherwise  bettered  without  a 
very  large  expenditure  for  copper  in  the  overhead  feeders. 

The  booster,  of  course,  requires  power  for  its  operation. 
This  fact  becomes  more  apparent  when  the  booster  is  put 
out  on  the  line  and  a  motor  used  to  run  it;  in  this  case, 
there  is  not  only  a  loss  within  the  booster  itself,  but  there  is 
an  additional  loss  in  transmission,  because  the  booster  motor 
draws  current  from  the  line  at  low  pressure  and  gives  it 
back  to  the  feeder  at  high  pressure,  but  the  generator  end 
of  the  booster  can  never  give  back  to  the  line  as  much  energy 
as  the  motor  end  takes  out  of  it.  The  service  rendered  by 
the  booster,  however,  cannot  always  be  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  energy  that  it  consumes.  There  are  conditions 
under  which  no  other  means  outside  of  a  substation  or  a  new 
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power  house  will  mak^  the  car  service  practicable.    The  | 
feeder  to  be  boosted  may  be  so  long  as  ti^  render  the  addi- 
tion of  enough  copper  nut  of  the  question.     On  account!^  I 
low  voltage,  and  henct^  low  car  speed  and  unsatisfactory  i 
service  in  general,  the  p  ublic  will  refrain  from  riding  on  that  | 
part  of  the  line  except  when  they  cannot  help  themselves.  J 
The,  addition  of  a  booster  will  enable  the  cars  to  run  on  time  ij 
and  draw  the  travel.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  street- 
railway  men  that  for  a  given  time  table,  low  voltsige  on  the  J 
line  is  much  harder  on  the  motors  and  controllers  than  high  ' 
voltage,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  motarm;in  must  get  J 
his  quick  start  by  throwiinf  the  controller  far  around  bctur 
the  car  has  run  any  distance;  and,  in  the  second  place,  each 
car,  instead  t>t  coasting,  has  to  take  current  in  order  to  make 
its  time. 


STOBA-GXl  JiXTTEBIEB   EN*   COmfECITON'   WITH 
BUBCTBIC   BAILVATB. 

SO.    Storage  Batteries  on  Cars. — The  storage  battery 

as  applied  directly  to  the  running  of  cars  and  stationed  on 
the  cars  themselves  has  not,  for  several  reasons,  scored  the 
degree  of  success  that  it  has  attained  in  other  lines  of  work, 
the  main  feature  militating  against  the  direct  application  of 
storage  batteries  being  their  excessive  weight.  One  of  the 
storage-battery  traction  systems  that  has  most  nearly  ap- 
proached success  in  America  is  that  installed  on  the  system 
now  known  as  the  Chicago  Electric  Tract.ion  Company.  It 
is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  overhead-trolley  system  is 
far  more  economical  than  the  storage-battery  system,  and 
the  Chicago  advocates  of  the  latter  system  do  not  claim 
otherwise,  but  they  state  that  on  their  own  line,  where  the 
erection  of  overhead  work  was  not  allowed  by  the  city,  the 
storage  system  has  been  operated  on  a  profitable  basis. 
They  operate  about  '^5  cars  over  a  line  HO  miles  long, 
and  for  these  25  cars  40  batteries  are  provided.  Each 
battery  is  composed  of  73  cells  and  weighs,  with  its  tray, 
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about  3  tons.  The  motors  are  mounted  on  the  outside  of 
the  axles,  leaving  the  space  between  the  axles  for  the  tray 
of  batteries.  The  weight  of  the  batteries  renders  their 
handling  a  problem  that  has  been  very  successfully  and 
economically  worked  out  by  providing  an  automatic  shifter, 
which  does  away  with  manual  labor  entirely  in  effecting  a 
change  of  batteries.  All  connections  are  made  automati- 
cally by  means  of  spring  contacts 

Each  storage  cell  when  fully  charged  gives  an  E.  M.  F. 
of  2.18  volts,  so  that  72  cells  would  furnish  a  voltage  of 
72  X  2.18  =  157  volts.  Each  car  is  provided  with  a  single 
50-horsepower  motor  wound  for  135  volts,  so  the  motor  is 
subjected  to  an  excess  pressure  of  22  volts,  but  seems  to 
be  in  no  way  harmed  by  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  storage  battery  becomes  less  as  the  charge 
is  paid  out.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  batteries  are 
charged  until  their  E.  M.  F.  is  2.18  volts  per  cell  and  are 
allowed  to  run  until  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  to  2  volts.  During 
this  drop  in  E.  M.  F.,  the  car  makes  from  10  to  12  miles. 
The  batteries  would  run  the  car  farther  than  this,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  economical  run 
to  get  out  of  the  car  before  recharging.  As  far  as  the 
actual  running  life  of  the  batteries  is  concerned,  this  is 
limited  only  by  the  disintegration  of  the  positive  plates. 
The  old-time  weakness  of  buckling  does  not  give  any  trouble 
on  this  road,  but  it  is  found  to  be  a  great  advantage  to 
thoroughly  wash  and  clean  the  plates  after  the  completion 
of  each  4,000  miles.  If  the  car  averages  100  miles  a  day, 
this  would  mean  a  cleaning  of  the  plates  every  40  days,  or, 
say,  every  month  and  a  half. 

In  charging  the  batteries,  a  current  of  IGO  volts  pressure 

is  first  applied;  as  the  charge  increases  and  the  E.  M.  F.  of 

the  battery  rises,  the  charging  voltage  is  raised  to  170,  and 

finally  to  180  volts.    The  motors  used  on  such  a  system  as  this 

must,  of  course,  be  especially  designed  for  the  lower  voltage 

and  the  larger  current.     A  SO-horsepower  motor  to  be  run 

50  X  740 
on  a  135- volt  line  calls  for  a  current  of  — ^ ._       =  270  amperes 

135 
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—a  current  which,  if  it  had  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distance 
for  any  number  of  "cars,  would  cause  a  prohibitive  line  loss.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  line,  and  therefore  no  line  loss,  and  on 
account  of  the  low  voltage,  insulation  breakdowns  are  very 
rare. 

81.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  storage 
battery  is  its  ability  to  deliver  heavy  currents  for  short 
intervals.  It  is  therefore  very  valuable  as'  an  auxiliary  in 
t>ower  plants  or  substations  to  steady  the  load  carried  by 
the  dynamos  Y>r  rotary  converters.  In  almost  all  power 
houses  there  are  certain  times  of  the  day  when  the  dyna- 
mos are  called  upon  to  run  at  their  full  capacity  in  order  to 
carry  the  load.  At  other  times  of  the  day,  when  the  traffic 
is  light,  there  may  be  very  little  demand  on  the  dynamos 
and  perhaps  only  half  of  them  may  be  in  -use.  The  average 
load  on  the  power  house  has  a  certain  value,  but  the  maxi- 
mum  load  may  be  easily  twice  this  value.  It  is  easily  seen, 
then,  that  while  the  machine  capacity  of  the  power  house 
should  be  adeqttate  to  meet  only  the  requirements  of  the 
average  load  in  order  to  fulfil  the  best  possible  conditions 
of  economy,  yet,  in  order  to  meet  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  service,  it  is  necessary  that  the  machine  capacity  of 
the  power  house  should  be  able  to  cope  with  the  maximum 
load;  otherwise,  just  when  it  is  most  urgent  that  the  cars 
should  run  on  schedule  time,  the  station  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  enough  power. 

In  a  small  power  house  it  is  usually  necessary  that  the 
machine  capacity  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  maximum  load.  But  in  such  a  case,  the  actnal 
amount  of  machine  capacity  represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  average  load  is  small  compared 
to  the  difference  between  that  of  a  large  power  house,  and 
so  does  not  amount  to  as  much  from  a  money  point  of  view. 
In  a  large  power  house  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
and  average  loads  may  amount  to  several  thousand  horse- 
power, and  this  represents  a  very  heavy  investment  in  the 
way  of  machinery  that  may  be  idle  a  great,  part  of  the  time. 
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22.  Methods  of  Using:  Storage  Batteries. — One  way 

of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  storage  battery  helps  out  the 
power-station  dynamos  during  their  period  of  heaviest  load 
is  to  say  that  the  battery  takes  the  peak  of  the  load.  The 
method  of  carrying  this  out  is  about  as  follows:  The  storage 
battery  as  a  whole  is  put  in  multiple  with  the  dynamos, 
being  connected  to  the  same  bus-bars;  during  the  hours 
when  the  load  is  light,  the  dynamos  not  only  supply  the 
outside  load,  but  they  charge  the  battery  as  well.  When 
the  rush  hours  come  on,  the  battery  helps  the  dynamos  on 
the  outside  load.  In  this  way  the  engines  and  dynamos  are 
kept  more  nearly  at  full  load  all  the  time. 

Storage  batteries  may  be  installed  either  as  an  aid  to  the 
power-house  dynamos,  by  taking  the  peak  of  the  load  and 
cushioning  the  violence  of  the  fluctuations,  or  they  may  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  to  keep  up  the  voltage  and 
obviate  the  heavy  line  loss  incidental  to  supplying  large  cur- 
rents from  the  power  house  through  long  feeders.  In  either 
case,  the  final  effect  is  to  relieve  the  power  house  of  some  of 
its  load. 

23.  Battery  Used  to  Take  Peak  of  lioad. — An  exam- 
ple of  this  application  is  found  in  the  storage-battery  plant 
of  the  Buffalo  Street  Railway  Company.  The  storage 
batteries  are  installed  at  the  main  power  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cushioning  the  fluctuations  and  to  carry  the  peak  of 
the  load.  Now,  the  generators  in  such  a  station  are  heavily 
overcompounded,  andtheir  terminal  voltage,  therefore,  varies 
according  to  the  load;  the  battery  is  in  multiple  with  the 
generators  on  the  bus-bars.  Also,  since  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
the  generators  increases  as  the  load  increases  and  since 
the  E.  M;  F.  of  the  battery  decreases  as  the  load  increases, 
on  account  of  its  internal  resistance,  there  must  be  some 
means  provided  for  regulating  the  voltage  of  the  battery 
to  suit  that  of  the  bus-bars.  This  regulation  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  motor-driven  booster  connected  in  series  with 
the  battery. 

This  boosted  is  designed  to  increase  the  effective  voltage 
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of  the  battery  at  the  same  rate  as  the  load  increases,  therebj' 
preserving  the  relationship  between  its  E.  M.  P.  and  that  of 
the  generators.  The  positiveendof  the  battery  is  connected 
to  the  positive  bus-bar  of  the  station ;  the  negative  end  of  the 
battery  goes  to  one  terminal  of  the  booster  armature,  the 
other  end  of  which  goes  to  the  ground.  The  motor  end  of 
the  booster  unit  is  a  sis-pole  machine  running  at  500  revolu- 
tions per  minute  from  the  station  bus-bars.  The  booster 
performs  two  duties :  it  regulates  the  voltage  at  which  the  bat- 
tery discharges  and  it  also  helps  to  charge  the  battery.  On 
this  account,  means  must  be  provided  for  not  only  varying 
the  voltage  of  the  booster  from  zero  to  a  maximum,  but  for 
reversing  its  polarity,  because  during  a  charge  the  current 
flows  towards  the  battery,  and  during  a  discharge  from  it. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  combination  switch  whose  blade 
has  three  positions.  In  one  of  the  positions,  the  polarity  of 
the  booster  is  such  as  to  charge  the  battery;  in  a  second 
position,  the  polarity  is  such  as  to  discharge  the  battery; 
while  in  a  third  or  neutral  position,  it  is  out  of  action. 

The  Buffalo  road  obtains  its  power  from  Niagara  Falls 
as  a  three-phase  alternating  current,  which  is  changed  by 
means  of  rotary  converters  into  a  direct  current  for  use  on 
the  railway.  At  night  the  rotary  converters  are  used  to 
charge  the  battery  that  is  cut  in  on  the  line  about  5.30  a,  u. 
The  battery  itself  is  composed  of  370  chloride  cells,  which 
at  3.18  volts  each  give  a  total  of  370  X  2.18  =  689  volts. 
The  battery  has  a  capacity  of  ],200  horse  power -hours,  when 
discharged  at  the  rate  of  1,300  horsepower,  in  which  case  it 
would  discharge  in  1  hour.  The  cells  are  not  full  of  plates, 
room  being  left  for  a  future  increase  in  the  capacity  to 
3,000  horsepower  at  1  hour's  discharge.  The  containing 
tanks  are  made  of  wood,  lined  with  lead,  and  are  supported 
on  porcelain  insulators.  The  floor  is  made  of  concrete  and 
slopes  to  one  side  to  facilitate  drainage.  Insulating  mats 
of  wood  are  laid  in  the  aisles  between  the  rows  of  cells. 

34.  Hattery  Out  on  tlio  l.lnc. — An  example  of  the 
second    method    of    applying    storage    baUeries    to  railway 
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work  is  found  on  the  South  Side  Elevated  Road,  of  Chicago. 
T'Vie  cars  operated  are  quite  heavy,  and  the  power  station  is 
near  the  center  of  the  road.     There  are  two  storage-battery 
plants,  one  near  each  end  of  the  line.     The  trains  are  ail 
equipped   with   the    Sprague   multiple-unit   system.      This 
system  provides  that  each  car  in  the  train  shall  be  a  motor 
^3r  and  that  all  the  motor  cars  can  be  operated  simultane- 
ously from  either  end  of  any  car  in  the  train.     On  starting, 
^^e   train  accelerates  very  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  seconds  is 
"Oder  full  headway,  so  that  during  this  time  the  flow  of  cur- 
'"^'^t   is  large  and  the  strain  on  the  feeders  severe.     The 
ioad  units  being  large,  the  fluctuations  in  the  load  are  of 
c^^Urse  violent.     The  storage  batteries  are  connected  directly 
^^^oss  the  line  without  the  intervention  of  any  booster,  and 
th^y  depend  for  automatic  regulation  on  the  variation  in  the 
^''^^p  that  takes  place  in  the  feeders  between  them  and  the 
P^^x^er  house.      The  drop  varies  between   10  and  30  volts, 
^^c^ording  to  the  load.     When  the  load  is  light,  the  drop  is 
^^^all,  and  the  voltage  of  the  feeder,  being  above  that  of  the 
^ttery,  sends  a  charging  current  through  it.     The  battery 
^^nsists  of  248  cells,  having  a  capacity  of  1,000  horsepower  at 
*^He  1-hour  rate.     When  the  load  is  heavy,  the  excessive  drop 
*^^  rings  the  feeder  voltage  down   below  that  of  the  battery, 
^tiabling    the    latter    to    send    a    current    into    the    line, 
^hereby  aiding  the  power  house.     The  automatic  regulation 
of  the  charge  and   discharge  of  the   battery  requires  that 
there    be   a   certain  amount  of  variation  in  drop.      If  it  is 
found  that  a  battery  is  called  on  to  discharge  more  than  it 
is  charged,  an  extra  feeder  must  be  run  between  it  and  the 
power  house  to  raise  the  feeder  voltage  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  battery  and  thereby  relieve  the  battery  of  some  of 
the  load.      In  the   battery  plants  of  the    above-mentioned 
road,  each  battery  is  connected  to  the  power  house  through 
two  special  feeders,  so  that  by  means  of  them  the  automatic 
regulation  can  be  helped.      If  it  is  found  that  the   battery 
does  but  little  discharging,  it  means  that  its  li^.  M.  F.  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  feeder  must  be  raised.      This  can  be  done 
either    by    putting    several    more    cells    in    series    with   the 
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battery  or  by  increasing  the  drop  in  the  feeder  itself.  Todo 
this,  if  there  are  extra  feeders  between  the  battery  and  the 
power  house,  as  in  the  above  case,  one  of  them  can  be  cut 
out.  A  battery  used  at  the  end  of  the  line  has  the  advan- 
tage of  maintaining  the  voltage  and  enabling  the  cars  to 
keep  their  schedule,  besides  relieving  the  generating  appa- 
ratus and  saving  copper  in  the  line.  A  drop  of  10  per  cent, 
in  the  lines  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  battery  to  operate  auto- 
matically as  above  described.  Of  course,  in  all  cases  the 
line  must  be  long  enough  and  the  load  sufficiently  heavy  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  battery  ;  otherwise,  no  economy  will 
be  effected  by  its  use. 

25,  IHflferentlal  Storftge-Battery  Booster. — The  action 
aod  .use  of  the  differential  battery  booster  has  already  been 
explained.  In  this  style  of  booster  the  whole  output  of 
the  plant  is  carried  through  the  series-Geld  winding,  and  the 
battery  charges  and  discharges  according  as  the  load  on 
the  line  is  light  or  heavy.  This  style  of  booster  is  generally 
used  when  the  load  on  the  line  is  rapidly  fluctuating. 

26.  Compound  Booster. — In  cases  where  the  battery  is 

intended  to  take  thfe  peak  of  the  load,  which  may  extend 
over  a  considerable  period,  the  compound  booster  is  fre- 
quently used.  This  differs  from  the  differential  booster  in 
that  only  the  battery  current  passes  through  the  series  coils 
of  the  booster,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13,  A  is  the  armature 
of  the  booster  and  J^  its  series-field  winding.  G  is  one  of 
the  regular  compound-wound  generators  feeding  into  the 
bus-bars;  s,  r,  s',  r'  are  the  shunt  fields  and  rheostats  of  the 
booster  and  generator.  In  this  scheme  of  connections,  it  is 
seen  that  only  the  current  furnished  by  the  battery  passes 
through  F,  arid  not  the  whole  line  current,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  differential  booster.  When  the  battery  is  carrying  the 
peak  of  the  load,  the  voltage  across  its  terminals  of  course 
falls  off  as  the  current  increases,  on  account  of  the  internal 
resistance  and  also  on  account  of  the  drop  in  voltage  due  to 
the  cells  becoming  discharged.  The  booster  voltage  increases 
as  the  current  delivered  by  the  battery  increases,  and  as  this 
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voltage  is  added  to  that  of  the  battery,  the  result  is  that  the 
voltage  at  the  bus-bars  is  maintained  and  the  battery  takes 
its  share  of  the  load.  When  the  battery  is  to  be  charged, 
the  polarity  of  the  booster  may  be  reversed  by  means  of  field 
reversing  switches  and  the  booster  made  to  generate  a  volt- 
age of  the  opposite  polarity,  thus  helping  the  generator  to 
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force  current  through  the  batteries.  A  booster  of  this  type 
is  used  therefore  when  a  battery  is  either  to  charge  or  dis- 
charge for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  where  it  has  to 
discharge  for  short  intervals  and  then  charge  for  similar 
intervals,  as  it  should  on  a  load  subject  to  sudden  changes, 
the  differential  booster  is  used. 

27,  The  effect  of  a  battery  in  smoothing  out  the  load 
line  on  a  station  is  shown  by  Fig.  14.  The  heavy  line  indi- 
cates graphically  the  variation  in  the  total  current  during  a 
certain  day.  The  lowest  point,  about  85  amperes,  is  reached 
between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  morning;  then  it  rises 
abruptly  at  6  o'clock  and  continues  to  increase  until  9,  fall- 
ing again  towards  noon,  and  attaining  its  maximum  value  at 
6  in  the  evening,  whence  it  falls  rapidly  and  continuously. 
It  is  evident  that  to  operate  such  a  road,  a  plant  would  have 
to  be  provided  with  generators  capable  of  furnishing 
2,700  amperes  to  the  line,  and  probably  more  on  some  occa- 
sions; but  this    amount   is    required   during   only  a  short 
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period,  and  some  of  the  plant  must  remain  idle  or  work 
inefficiently  for  a  greater  part  of  the  3-t  hours.  The  average 
current  is  about  1,370  amperes,  and  a  line  drawn  through 
this  point  indicates  the  current  output  if  the  load  were 
steady  all  day  and  the  same  in  total  amount.  It  would  obvi- 
ously, then,  be  an  advantage  if  the  high  parts  of  the  load 
could  be  brought  down  and  the  low  parts  brought  up,  and 
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ail  (■qualiziilion  of  llie  |..ad  thus  cITc.-ti'd.  Th«  storage  hat- 
H-ry  can  do  (his.      If  it  wvix-  installed  in  such  a  station,  the 

of  the  rurri-nl,  l.:Hio  ampi'ivs  Instead  of  -l.'.m  amperes,  iuu\ 
wo,dd  therefore  haw  to  l.c  but  oi„-half  the  size;  the  encincs 
liiii!  l.oilcrs  could  also  lu-  crresponilinj-ly  smaller.  Id  the 
dia;;r;iui.  the  sliailcd  |.nrtion  marked  ■  n-prcs.'nls  the  charge 
given  lo  the  ;iccuruul:U.>rs;  -Z  represeiUs  ihe  .liscliarf,'c.  Of 
course,  in  actual  |.nictice  it  woul<l  lie  iilnmst  impossiMe  to 
brinj,'   the  loa.l  ou    the  generators  donu    lo   a  straight    line 
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like  a  b,  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  made  so  uniform  that 
the  variations  put  but  little  strain  on  the  machinery. 

On  small  roads  the  fluctuations  in  load  are  especially  severe. 
The  upper  curve,  Fig.  15,  shows  the  load  curve  taken  from 
a  small  station.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  load  fluc- 
tuations are  rapid  and  violent,  as  the  curve  represents  a 
period  of  only  5  minutes.  'The  lower  curve  shows  how  the 
load  on  the  generators  was  smoothed  out  when  the  batteries 
were  installed.  The  battery  consists  of  263  chloride  cells. 
Each   cell  consists   of   9   plates   about   10^   inches   square 
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suspended  in  glass  jars  having  outside  dimensions  of  10§  in. 
X  \i\  in-  X  loi  in.  These  jars  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
permit  of  the  addition  of  4  more  plates  to  the  elements, 
thus  insuring  a  50-per-cent.  addition  to  the  capacity,  should 
it  be  needed  in  the  future.  Each  cell  is  on  a  wooden  tray 
filled  with  sand  and  supported  by  glass  insulators.  On  full 
charge,  the  battery  has  a  capacity  of  40  amperes  for  1  hours; 
or  it  can  discharge  at  the  rate  of  KiO  amperes  for  a  short 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  battery  is  often  called  on 
to  discharge  at  a  rate  far  in  e.xccss  of  this,  sometimes 
350  amperes  being  cailed  for  momentarily. 
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As  a  result  of  the  heavy  grades  and  the  small  number  of 
f'ars  operated,  the  fluctuations  in  the  load  are  very  violent, 
The  power  house  is  about  f  mile  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
road,  in  the  center  of  the  heaviest  but  not  the  longest  grade. 
The  machinery  for  generating  the  600-volt  direct  current 
consists  of  one  BO-kilowatt  generator  and  one  differential 
booster,  both  belted  to  the  same  engine.  To  clearly  see  the 
great  advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  storage  battery 
in  this  particular  case,  it  will  be  best  to  study  the  load  dia- 
gram given  in  Fig.  15,  which  was  plotted  from  readings 
taken  on  the  line  and  generator.  These  readings  were 
taken  every  5  seconds  for  a  period  of  fi  minutes  at  the  time 
of  heavy  load.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  load  on  the  line 
varied  from  about  16  amperes  to  about  250  amperes,  but 
the  load  on  the  generators  varied  comparatively  little. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  cited  to  show  the  position 
that  the  storage  battery  now  holds  in  the  electric-railway 
field.  The  batteries  of  today  are  made  of  liberal  size  for  a 
given  rated  output  and  are  mechanically  strong,  so  that 
they  are  free  from  the  old-time  trouble  of  buckling.  The 
plates  are  carefully  prepared  and  live  their  natural  time 
without  dropping  all  their  active  marier  in  the  bottom  of 
the  containing  vessel.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however, 
that  storage  cells  give  no  trouble  and  require  no  care,  for, 
like  all  other  electrical  apparatus,  they  must  be  looked  after 
if  they  are  to  give  satisfactory  service. 


POWER    ESTIMATES. 

38.  The  problem  of  deciding  what  capacity  the  station 
dynamos  must  have  in  order  to  operate  a  given  number  of 
cars  on  a  given  road  is  a  complex  one,  in  that  it  involves 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  case  and  calls  for  the  use  of 
quantities  that  must  to  a  great  degree  be  guessed  at  or 
assumed.  Among  the  factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
solving  the  problem  are:  Weight  of  equipment;  number  of 
pars;  speed  of  cars;  topography  of  the  road  (grades,  curves, 
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etc. ) ;  character  of  traffic ;  condition  of  line  and  rail  return ; 
manner  of  handling  the  equipment. 

29,  Weights  of  Cars. — The  weight  of  an  equipment,  not 
including  passengers,  depends  on  the  length  and  style  of  the 
car  and  on  the  weight  of  the  motors.  A  modern  open  car 
just  as  it  leaves  the  painter,  with  no  equipment  on  it  save 
the  roof,  wall,  and  light  wiring,  weighs  about  320  pounds 
per  foot,  measured  over  all.  A  20-foot  body,  then,  would 
weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,400  pounds;  a  30-foot  body, 
9,600  pounds;  a  35-foot  body,  11,200  pounds,  and  so  on. 
An  open  car  equipped  with  motors  of  the  proper  size  will 
weigh  about  650  pounds  per  foot.  This  gives  a  20-foot  car 
a  weight  of  13,000  pounds;  a  30-foot  car,  19,500  pounds;  a 
35-foot  car,  22,750  pounds.  In  designating  the  length  of 
closed  cars,  it  is  customary  to  measure  between  the  outsides 
of  the  bulkheads  (end  walls)  and  not  between  the  bumpers. 
A  modern  closed  car  just  as  it  comes  from  the  painter,  free 
of  equipment,  weighs  about  395  pounds  per  foot  of  length 
between  bulkheads.  With  the  proper  sized  equipment,  closed 
cars  weigh  about  880  pounds  per  linear  foot.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  closed  cars  weigh  more  per  foot  than  open  cars. 
Up-to-date  equipments  complete  weigh  about  300  pounds 
per  horsepower.  This  includes  motors,  trucks,  hand-brake 
rigging,  etc.  The  above  figures  may  not  exactly  fit  all 
cases,  nor  should  they  be  expected  to;  but  they  have  been 
averaged  from  observations  made  on  standard  equipments 
and  will  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  value  of  these  quantities. 
To  the  dead  weight  of  the  equipment  must  be  added  the 
weight  of  the  passengers. 

30,  Current  Required  for  Operating  Cars. — We  will 
assume  that  the  cars  to  be  operated  weigh,  with  their  prob- 
able average  load,  10  tons;  that  they  are  to  average  14  miles 
per  hour;  and  that  6  cars  are  to  be  operated.  The  road  is 
assumed  to  be  level  and  free  from  curves.  Now,  it  is  an 
experimentally  determined  fact  that  to  urge  1  ton  along  at 
the  rate  of  1  mile  per  hour  on  a  level  rail  requires  an  expen- 
diture of  about  ,06  horsepower  applied  to  the  wheels  of  the  car. 


"Tf '•'dk'";'^  -wr-^'iT-^  -;  .. 
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The  experiment,  of  course,  was  not  made  on  a  car  weighing 
only  1  ton.  It  was  actually  determined  from  the  power 
required  to  drive  a  oar  weighing  several  tons  1  mile  per  hour 
and  the  power  per  ton  derived  by  dividinjgf  by  the  number 
of  tons. 

Allowing  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  between  the 
trolley  wire  and  the  rail  would  mean  that,  in  order  to  get 
•06  horsepower  applied,  mechanically  to  the  car  wheel,  it 
would  be   necessary  to   apply  to  the  niotors    electrically 

y   '    .  =  .086  horsepower.     Now,  .086  horsepower  =  .086 

X  746  =  64.156  watts,  which  at  500  volts  means   a  cur« 

rent  =     *       =  .128  ampere.    Then,  to  push  1  ton  of  weight 

along  a  level  rail  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  per  hour  requires  the 
absorption  of  .128  ampere  at  500  volts.  Now,  the  amount 
of  current  required  to  run  a  car  is  proportional  to  its  weight, 
and  within  certain  limits  it  is  almost  proportional  to  its 
speed.  To  push  a  10-ton  car  along  at  the  rate  of  1  mQe 
per  hour  would  require  a  current  of  10  X  .128  ampere 
=  1.28  amperes,  and  to  push  the  10  tons  along  at  the  rate 
of  14  miles  per  hour,  the  assumed  average  speed,  would 
require  a  current  of  14x1.28  amperes  =  17.92  amperes. 
As  there  are  6  cars  and  each  car  averages  17.92,  say 
18  amperes,  to  run  the  6  cars  would  require  a  current  of 
6  X  18  amperes  =  108  amperes,  and  this  would  represent  the 
theoretical  capacity  of  the  dynamo  required  to  run  the  road. 
Practically,  this  would  be  figuring  too  close,  as  there  are 
times  when  one  car  alone  will  take  as  much  current  as  this, 
if  the  controller  is  handled  poorly,  with  the  result  that  if  the 
circuit-breaker  were  set  so  as  to  be  any  protection  to  the 
dynamo,  it  would  be  constantly  flying  out  and  delaying 
traffic.  A  dynamo  of  twice  this  current  capacity  would  be 
more  in  order;  then  there  would  be  some  margin  to  allow 
for  extra  cars  and  increased  headway. 

The  larger  a  system  is,  the  nearer  together  may  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  values  of  the  station  output  be  made, 
for  then  the  fluctuations  of  a  single  car  are  not  as  large  a 
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percentage  of  the  total  load.  For  example,  one  of  the  cars 
above  averages  18  amperes,  but  if  there  were  only  one  car 
on  the  road  and  the  breaker  were  set  to  act  at  18  amperes, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  start  that  one  car  at  all. 

31,  Current  on  Grades. — It  is  useful  to  know  also  that 
the  current  taken  by  a  car  is  almost  directly  proportional  to 
the  steepness  of  the  grade  that  it  may  be  ascending.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  it  cannot  be  exactly  proportional,  because 
a  1-per-cent.  grade  is  infinitely  steeper  than  a  0-per-cent. 
grade,  or  level.  The  approximate  relationship  is  this :  If  it 
takes  ,128  ampere  to  push  1  ton  aloyig  a  level  at  the  rate  of 
1  mile  per  hour,  it  ivilltake  approximately  10  x  .  128  ampere  to 
push  it  up  a  lO'per-cent,  grade  at  the  satne  rate.  On  the 
lower  grades  this  relationship  is  not  as  true  as  it  is  on  the 
higher  ones. 

32,  Formulas  for  Poiver  Estimates. — The  figures  just 
given  will  be  found  to  give  approximately  close  results.  A 
number  of  formulas  have  been  devised  to  calculate  the 
power  required  by  cars  under  certain  conditions,  but  it  is 
evident  that  any  such  formulas  are  at  best  only  approximate, 
because  several  elements  always  modify  the  power  taken. 
For  example,  the  running  gear  may  be  in  bad  shape  or  the 
motors  may  be  inefficient;  the  roadbed  may  be  in  bad 
condition  or  there  may  be  excessive  friction  on  some  of  the 
curves.  Tests  on  different  cars  might  therefore  lead  to 
results  varying  considerably  from  those  given  by  the  for- 
mulas that  follow. 

33,  Force    Required    to    Move  Car  on  the   L.evel. — 

The  drawbar  pull  per  ton  weight  required  to  move  a  trolley 
car  on  a  level  track  at  a  uniform  speed  is  somewhat 
higher  than  on  steam  roads.  It  will  generally  require  a 
horizontal  effort  of  about  25  pounds  per  ton  to  keep  a  car 
moving  uniformly,  and  it  will  of  course  take  a  much  greater 
effort  than  this  to  start  the  car,  because  the  friction  of  rest 
is  greater  than  the  friction  when  the  car  has  once  started  to 
move. 


/=25».„         (1.) 

f  =  force  in  pounds, 

w,  =  weight  of  car  in  tons. 

Thai  is  to  say,  t/tc  force  required  le  move  a  car  ex'tr  a 

level  track  in  average  condition  is  25  pounds  for  eirry  ton  that 

the  ear  '.veighs. 

ExAMPLK.— What  force  will  be  requiretl  [o  move  a  car.  its  weight 
being  8  tiina  ? 

SoLUTioM. — The  weig'ht  of  car  lui  =:  9  tons,  and  the  force  rec|uired 
will  he,  by  formula  1, 

/=2Sx6  =  £a5  1b.    Ans. 

34,  When  a  grade  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  per- 
pendicular distance  in  feet  ascended  in  1  minute  multiplied 
by  the  weight  of  car  will  give  the  power  in  foot-pounds 
expended  in  raising  the  car;  the  horizontal  distance  in  feet 
traveled  in  1  minute  multiplied  by  the  force  in  pounds 
necessary  to  move  the  car  will  give  the  powerin  foot-pounds. 
required  for  a  level  track.  The  sum  uf  ihe^e  values  divided. 
by  33,000  will  be  the  total  horsepower  at  the  wheels.  Loss 
of  power  in  the  transmitting  mechanism  will  necessitate  a 
larger  figure  for  the  power  supplied  to  the  motors,  this 
depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus.  We  may 
express  these  several  operations  in  a  single  formula,  as 
follows: 

„_lfj,  +  Df 
"-    33,000  E  •  *''•' 

where 

H=  total  horsepower  required  for  motors; 

h  =  perpendicular  distance  in  feet  ascended  in 
I  minute; 

■w  =  weight  of  car  in  pounds; 

D=  horizontal  distance  in  feet  traveled  in  1  minute; 

f  =  force  in  pounds  necessary  to  move  the  car; 

E  =  motor  efficiency  expressed  as  a  decimal  part  of  1. 
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The  horsepower  required  to  propel  a  car  up  a  grade  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  height  in  feet  ascended  and  the  weight 
of  car  in  pounds  plus  the  product  of  the  horizontal  distance 
in  feet  traveled  per  minute  and  the  force  in  pounds  necessary 
to  fuai'e  the  car,  this  sum  being  divided  by  33,000  times  the 
motor  efficiency  expressed  as  a  decimal  part  of  1. 

Example. — If  a  car  with  passengers  weighs  "8  tons  and  it  is  desired 
to  take  it  up  a  6-per-cent.  grade  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  what 
horsepower  must  be  delivered  to  the  motors,  assuming  that  the  efft- 
ciency  between  the  trolley  and  wheels  is  70  per  cent.  ? 

10  y  5  280 

Solution. — The  car  will  cover  in  1  minute ~ —  =  880  feet  =  D, 

oU 

and  on  a  6-per-cent.  grade  this  will  correspond  to  a  vertical  distance  of 

880  X  .06  =  52.8  feet  =  h.    The  weight  of  the  car  expressed  in  pounds 

=  8  X  2,000  =  16,000  pounds  =  w.    The  force  required  for  propulsion  is, 

by  formula  l,/=25x8  =  200  pounds,  and  the  efficiency  being  70  per 

cent.,  E  =  .70. 

Then,  by  formula  2,  we  have 

--      hw  -¥  Df       844,800  + 176.000      . .  „   „  .      ^  ,         . 

^  =    83,000  E     =  28400 =  44  H.  P.  approximately.     Ans. 

36,  It  will  be  of  interest  to  work  out  this  problem  by 
using  the  data  given  in  Arts.  30  and  31,  The  efficiency 
has  been  taken  as  70  per  cent,  in  both  cases ;  so  we  will  take 
the  current  as  6  X  .128  ampere  per  ton  weight  per  mile  per 
hour.  The  total  current  would  then  be  6  X  .128  X  8  X  10 
=  61.44  amperes.     At  500  volts,  this  would  be  equivalent  to 

61.44  X  500  .,  o  u  n^u-  .  u  * 
r-TT =  41.2  horsepower.     This  comes  out  somewhat 

746  ^ 

smaller,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  approximation  introduced 
by  taking  the  p>ower  as  directly  proportional  to  the  grade. 
For  approximate  calculations,  however,  the  agreement  is 
sufficiently  close. 

36,  The  power  required  in  going  around  curves  depends 
on  their  radius  and  on  the  construction  of  the  truck.  The 
power  required  for  starting  may  be  taken  as  the  same  as 
that  for  rounding  curves. 

37,  It  has  been  found  that  a  force  of  about  70  pounds  per 
ton  weight  of  car  is  required  to  start  a  car  or  to  keep  it  in 
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motion  when  rounding  curves.     When  starting  on  a  grade, 

the  effort  must  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  percentage 

of  rise,  and  for  this  condition  add  20  pounds  to  the  70  pounds 

for  every  ton  weight  for  each  1  percent,  of  grade. 

Expressed  as  a  formula,  the  force  required  will  be 

/'  =  (70  +  20  X)  tf„  (a.) 

where  /'  =  force   in  pounds; 

,r  =  per  cent,  grade ; 

i(f,  z=  weight  of  car  in  tons. 

The  force  in  pouniis  required  to  start  a  ear  on  a  gradt  is 

equal  to  Ike  weight  of  the  ear  in  tons  multiplied  by  70  plus  iii> 

limes  the  per  cent,  grade. 

On  a  3-per-cenl.  grade  the  force  required  in  starting  will 
therefore  be  /'  ^  [70  +  (ao  X  3)]  X  1  =  110  pounds  per  ton. 
Example. — What  force  will  be  required  to  start  an  8-ton  car  on  a 
5-per-eent.  grade  ? 

SoLDTioN. — According  to  formula  3,  the  force  will  be 

/=  (TO  +  ao  ^)  Wi  =  [70  +  (20  X  6)]  X  »  =  1,*W  lb.     Ana. 
3H,    The  limit  of  adhesion  maybe  |of  the  weight;  there- 
fore,   on  a  level  track  the  maximum  force  that   could   be 
applied  without  slipping  would  be  ^-y-"-  =  250  pounds  per 
ton.     If  the  rails  were  muddy  or  greasy,  much  less  than  this 
force  would  be  used,  while  very  clean,  dry  rails  might   in- 
crease this  amount.  "  Inordinary  street-railway  service  the 
rails  are  usually  rather  slippery,  and  often,  in  consequence, 
the  adhesive  force  may  be  low.     We  may  calculate  the  grade 
on  which  slipping  will  occur  when  starting  the  car  and  also 
when  it  is  already  in  motion  in  the  following  manner  : 
Let      a  =  ratio  of  adhesive  force  to  weight  on  drivers; 
w'  =  weight  on  drivers  in  pounds; 
a/,  =  weight  of  car  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds; 
G,  =  per  cent,  grade  at  which  slipping  occurs. 
Then,  slipping  will  occur  at  starting  on  a  grade 
^  __aw'-70w, 
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But  w*  =  2,000  w„  when  the  whole  weight  of  the  car  is  on 
the  drivers,  in  which  case  the  limiting  grade  for  starting 

^       2,000  a  zt/,  —  70  it\      2,000  ^  —  70  ^  ... 

^'  = 20^^;^ = — 20 —  P^^  ""^'-      <*•) 

T'A^  limiting  grade  for  starting  a  car^  when  the  whole 
weight  of  the  car  is  on  the  drivers,  is  equal  to  2,000  times  the 
ratio  of  adhesive  force  to  weight  on  drivers  minus  70 ^  this 
difference  being  divided  by  20. 

When  —  of  the  weight  is  on  the  drivers, 

G.  =  — =^^-^0 per  cent.  (5.) 

The  limiting  grade  for  startifig  a  car,  when  a  fraction  of 
-its  weight  is  on  the  drivers,  is  equal  to  that  fractional  part  of 
2,000  times  the  ratio  of  adhesive  force  to  weight  on  drivers 
minus  70^  this  difference  being  divided  by  20, 

Example. — If  a  car  weighs  7  tons  and  all  its  weight  is  on  the  dri- 
vers, adhesion  being  \  of  this  weight,  will  it  start  on  a  7-per-cent. 
grade  ? 

Solution. — The  per-cent.  grade  at  which  slipping  occurs  at  starting 
is,  by  formula  4, 

_       (2.000  Xi)- 70      180      „ 

C;.= 20 =  —  =  9  percent. 

The  car  will  therefore  start  on  a  7-per-cent.  grade,  as  9  per  cent,  is 
the  limit.     Ans. 

39.  When  the  car  is  running,  only  25  pounds  per  ton  is 
necessary  for  propulsion,  and  the  limit  of  grade  which  may 
be  ascended  is,  when  G^  =  maximum  grade  which  a  running 
car  will  ascend, 

?^-25 
Gr  =  — ^—^ per  cent.  (6.) 

The  limiting  grade  that  a  car  will  ascend,  when  a  fraction 
of  its  weight  is  on  the  drivers,  is  equal  to  that  fractional  part 
of  2,000  times  the  ratio  of  adhesive  force  to  weight  on  drivers 
minus  25,  this  differeiice  being  divided  by  20. 


Example.— The  limii  nf  adhesifin.beinK  i  the  weiK'H  "i  the  driven. 
how  steep  a.  gmdc  could  \>u  sunnuiintcd  by  ^  car  with  i  its  wuightoa 
the  drivers,  starting  (rom  the  level  ? 

Solution. — According  to  formula  O, 


8.000      1 
30  ~  2« 


35       ("?2x>)_S5 

-  ^  -  S.Ot  per  cent.    Ans. 


40.  The  foregoing  data  and  formulas  will  enable  approxi- 
mBtC  calculations  to  be  made  regarding  the  power  required 
for  a  given  number  of  cars.  It  is  unsafe  to  give  values  of 
the  power  to  be  allowed  per  car,  because  there  is  such  a  wide 
variation  in  the  size  and  weight  of  cars  that  such  figures  are 
not  generally  applicable.  The  safest  method  is  to  calculate 
the  jmwer  required  for  any  given  case  by  taking  into  account 
the  weight  of  the  cars,  speed,  steepness  of  grades,  etc.,  as 
indicated  in  the  above  formulas. 


THE  LINE. 

41.  The  term  line,  when  itsed  in  connection  with  a 
street  railway,  covers  quite  a  large  field  of  work;  in  the 
first  place,  the  line  may  be  an  over  he  ad -trolley  system,  a 
conduit  system,  a  third-rail  system,  or  a  high-potential 
transmission  line.  Also,  the  name  can  include  any  of  the 
several  sectional  surface  systems,  none  of  which,  however, 
are  in  general  enough  use  to  warrant  its  consideration 
here.  Whatever  the  system  may  be,  its  consideration  calls 
for  a  study  of  the  active  trolley  wire,  its  feeders,  and  their 
means  of  support. 


OVERHEAD    LINE   CONSTRUCTION. 
42.     General  Features. — When  overliea^l  construction 

is  spoken  of,  it  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the  com- 
mon overhead-trolley  system  that  is  used  wherever  it  is  per- 
mitted, because  it  is  so  much  cheaper  than  any  of  the  other 
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systems.  Overhead  construction  includes  the  setting  of  the 
poles,  the  stringing  of  the  feed  wires  and  the  trolley  wire, 
with  its  span  wires,  guard  wires,  anchor  wires,  insulating 
hangers,  coupling  devices,  switches,  etc.  The  feed  wires, 
or  feeders,  i.  e.,  the  wires  communicating  directly  between 
the  generators  at  the  station  and  the  several  points  of  dis- 
tribution, are  carried  overhead  or  are  laid  underground  if 
necessary.  When  the  feeders  are  carried  overhead,  it  is  the 
rule  to  support  them  on  -cross-arms  from  the  same  poles  that 
support  the  span  wires  and  trolley.  Sometimes,  however, 
if  the  feeder  followed  the  line  of  the  track,  it  would  be 
unnecessarily  long.  In  such  a  case,  its  route  would  lay 
across  country  or  across  town,  as  the  case  might  be. 


43,  In  Fig.  16,  P  is  the  site  of  the  power  house; 
A-a-C B-b-e  is  the  trolley  wire,  which  of  course  has  to 
:£ollow  the  track. 
The  trolley  wire  is 
divided  into  two 
sections,  a  and  b,  ® 
separated  by  the 
circuit-breaker  CB; 
the  term  circuit- 
breaker  used  in  con- 
nection with  line 
work  denotes  a  fit- 
ting for  putting  a 
break,  or  insulating 
joint,  in  the  trolley 
line.  Each  section  of  the  wire  is  fed  by  its  own  feeder. 
Feeder  b^  feeds  into  section  a  at  a  and  follows  the  line  of 
the  track  up  to  that  point.  Feeder  b^  feeds  into  section  b 
at  b,  but  instead  of  following  the  track  and  taking  the  long 
path  around,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  it  cuts  across, 
as  shown  by  the  full  line,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  in 
length.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  cheaper  in  such  cases  to  take  the 
short  cut,  even  if  a  pole  line  has  to  be  erected  just  for  the 
feeder,  because  great  length  in  ^  feeder  not  only  means  a 
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great  outlay  in  copper,  but  it  also  means  that  the  ailditional 
resistance  helps  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  feeder — that  of 
keeping  the  voltage  up  to  a  practicable  value  oa  the  line. 

44.  Must  overhead-trolley  systems  use  a  rail  retuni; 
that  is,  the  current  leaves  the  power  house  by  way  of  the 
fcL-ders  and'  perhaps  the  trolley  wire,  passes  through  the 
car  motors  and  returns  to  the  power  house  by  v/ay  of  the 
rails,  the  earth,  and  whatever  water,  gas,  or  other  pipes  may 
happen  to  parallel  the  track.  The  return  circuit,  then,  is  an 
item  of  just  as  much  importance,  as  far  as  conductivity  is 
concerned,  as  is  the  overhead  work,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
of  more  importance,  because  when  the  rail  return  is  bad.  so 
much  current  follows  the  path  of  neighboring  pipes  as  to 
injure  them  and  bring  on  lawsuits, 

A  glance  at  Fig.  16  will  show  that  although  feeder  i, 
allows  the  current  a  shi)rt  path  from  the  power  house  to  the 
point  of  distribution  d,  it  does  not  provide  a  short  path 
back  to  the  power  house.  To  reach  the  power  house,  the 
return  current  must  follow  the  rail,  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  under  such  conditions  for  a  greater  drop  to  take  place 
in  the  track  return  than  in  the  overhead  feeder.  It  is 
easily  seen  that,  if  a  ground  wire  were  run  from  some  point 
on  the  rail  in  the  neighborhood  of  d,  or  even  from  the  end  e 
to  the  ground  bus-bar  at  the  power  station,  it  would  greatly 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  service. 

Should  it  be  found  desirable  or  should  circumstances  make 
it  necessary  to  put  the  feeders  underground,  they  should 
be  handled  with  great  care  and  should  be  substantially  pro- 
tected from  any  liability  to  abrasion,  since  faults  are  some- 
what difficult  to  locate  and  expensive  to  remedy.  The 
feeders,  as  a  rule,  are  encased  in  a  lead  sheathing,  which 
not  only  is  a  protection  against  abrasion  and  moisture, 
but  leaves  the  feeder  pliable  and  easy  to  handle.  A  break 
in  the  sheathing  due  to  a  bruise  or  a  kink  may  not  cause  any 
trouble  for  months  after  the  feeder  has  been  in  active  ser- 
vice, but  in  course  of  time  moisture  will  work  through  and 
establish  conditions  for  setting  up  a  leakage  current,  which 
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will  gradually  convert  the  fault  into  a  short  circuit.  Even 
in  stringing  feeders  overhead  on  iron  poles,  a  little  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  linemen  will  give  rise  to  the  same 
trouble.  The  ordinary  practice  in  stringing  such  feeders  is 
to  set  the  reel  upon  which  the  feeder  wire  is  wound  near  the 
first  pole  and  on  the  off  side ;  one  end  of  the  wire  is  then 
passed  over  the  cross-arm  of  the  pole  and  a  horse  or  car  is 
hitched  to  it  to  pull  it  to  the  next  pole,  over  the  cross-arm 
of  which  it  is  also  raised  and  the  operations  continued  until 
the  wire  is  in  place.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  snag  on  the 
cross-arm  or  if  the  feeder  gets  caught,  a  hole  is  cut  in  its 
insulation.  If,  after  the  feeder  is  secured  in  place  on  its 
insulators,  the  injured  part  falls  between  poles,  it  can  do  no 
harm,  unless  a  telephone  or  light  wire  happens  to  fall  across 
it  at  some  time ;  but  if,  as  often  happens,  the  abraded  part 
falls  over  the  cross-arm,  then  the  first  time  a  heavy  wind 
lifts  the  feeder  off  the  insulator  and  lets  it  down  on  the  iron 
cross-arm,  trouble  begins. 


FEEDERS. 

45.  The  whole  distributing  system  of  an  electric  railway 
may  be  generally  divided  into  two  parts — the  feeders  and 
the  working  conductor.  The  latter  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  trolley  wire  in  overhead  work,  but  it  may  be  a 
third  rail  or  the  conductor  rail  in  a  conduit  system.  The 
feeders  are  usually  in  the  form  of  heavy  cables  run  out 
from  the  station  to  supply  different  sections  of  the  working 
conductor.  Feeders  may  be  run  overhead  or  underground. 
In  small  towns  and  cities  or  on  cross-country  roads,  they 
are  run  on  poles,  because  this  is  the  cheapest  construction. 
In  large  cities,  however,  they  are  run  underground.  City 
ordinances  often  prohibit  running  them  overhead  on  account 
of  their  unsightliness  and  also  on  account  of  their  being  a 
nuisance  and  source  of  danger  in  case  of  fires.  Under- 
ground construction  is  expensive,  but  it  has  its  advantages. 
Electric-railway    companies   objected    very    strongly    when 
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they  were  first  required  tn  put  their  feeders  underground, 
but  many  of  them  are  now  strungly  in  favor  of  it.  Under- 
ground wires  are  not  disabled  by  snow  and  sleet  storms,  and 
on  the  whole  their  service  is  more  reliable  than  that  of  over- 
head wires. 

Where  feeders  are  run  underground,  they  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  lead-covered  cables.  These  are  pulled  into  ducts, 
and  manholes  are  provided  at  intervals  to  allow  access  to 
the  cables  for  making  repairs  and  locating  faults. 

4rt.  fJeneral  Methods  of  Feetllng.  —  The  simplest 
method  of  line  construction  is  to  use  a  single  wire,  serving 
both  the  purpose  of  trolley  wire  and  feeder;  but  with  a 
heavy  load,  the  drop  of  potential  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
except  in  special  cases,  would  be  too  great  if  the  trolley  wire 
alone  were  used.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  run  a  heavy 
cable  alongside  of  the  trolley  wire  and  tap  it  into  the  wire 
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at  intervals  along  the  route:  the  two  together  will  carry  the 
load  with  much  less  loss  in  voltage  than  will  the  trolley  wire 
alone.  Such  a  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  where  m  n  is  the 
trolley  wire,  a  b  the  feeder,  and  f,  f  the  several  taps.  The 
power  station  is  supposed  to  be  at  one  end  of  the  line  at  S. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  economical  arrangement  were  the 
power  station  in  the  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  so  that 
night  feed  in  both 
directions  and  there- 
by halve  the  distance 
from  the  power  house  to 
either  end  of  the  line. 
If  the  trolley  wire  is 
*"'°'  ''^  divided  into  a   number 

of  sections  c,  d,  c,f,g,  each  connected  at  its  center  to  the 
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I  feeder  fl(i, as  shown  inFig.  IH,  the  drop  in  potential  at  any  point 
I  would  be  due  only  to  the  feeder  and  that  portion  of  the  trolley 
)  line  between  the  point  in  question  and  the  tap  line.     In  case 
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of  a  fire  .il  any  place  along  the  route  or  in  case  of  a  ground 
on  a  bridge  or  in  a  tunnel,  the  power  could  be  shut  off  in 
that  district  without  disturbing  the  other  parts  of  the  line, 
so  that  the  whole  road  would 
not  be  shut  down.  In  order  to 
do  this,  each  tap  wire  should 
be  provided  with  a  switch  that 
is  mounted  on  the  pole  at 
the  point  of  connection  to  the 
feeder.  Fig.  20  shows  a  line 
switch  for  this  purpose.  It  is  | 
mounted  on  the  pole  and  the 
lower  terminal  is  connected  to 
the  trolley.  When  the  switch 
is  opened,  the  blade  can  be 
thrown  all  the  way  down  and 
the  door  closed.  All  the  ex- 
posed parts  are  then  dead  and  I 
the  switch  cannot  bt-  closed  I 
until  the  door  is  unlocked. 
The    several    sections    of    the  ''"^'  '■*■ 

trolley  wire  are  well  insulated  from  one  another  by  line 
circuit-breakers,  or  section  insulators,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed later. 

■47.     Fig.  31  is  a  plan  of  feeder  wiring  that  approaches 
more  nearly  the  trend  of  present  practice  than  any  of  the 
other   plans   so   far   shown.     It   approaches   the   condition 
/.    ir.-9 
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where  the  trolley  wire  is  divided  up  into  several  sections, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  its  own  feeder.  But  in  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  21,  each  feeder  supplies  several  ser- 
tioris  of    trolley   wire   by   means  of    extension    feeders  or 


mains  a  f,  f  b  on  the  end  of  the  main  feeder  and  an  inde — 
pendent  tap  running  to  each  section  of  trolley. 

Fig.  22  shows  the  best  plan  for  a  feeder  service.  In  thi-^ 
case,  each  trolley  section  has  a  feeder  of  its  own.  Of  courser, 
the  feeder  is  tapped  into  its  section  in  as  many  places  a-s 
may  be  deemed  advisable.     Each  feeder  and  its  section  of 
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trolley  wire  may  be  looked  on  as  a  sinj^Je  unit,  and  the  idea 
can  be  extended  to  any  system,  however  large.  Such  a  plan 
nut  only  simplifies  calculations,  but  limits  the  field  for 
troubles  as  well.  Any  trolley  section  may  be  cut  out  by 
means  of  its  feeder  switch. 


48.  Overhead  foertfrs  are  usually  in  the  form  of  heavy 
stranded  cables  covered  with  weather-proof  braided  insula- 
tion. If  a  very  large  feeder  is  not  required,  solid  wire  may 
be  used  or  two  or  more  wires  may  be  run  in  multiple  to  make 
up   the  requisite   cross  sect  ion.     The   accompanying   table 
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gives  the  make-up  of  triple-braided  weather-proof  railway 
feeder  cables  as  made  by  the  American  Electrical  Works. 


Approximate 

Size. 

Style  of  Conductor. 

Weight  per 
Mile. 

Pounds. 

1,000,000  C.  M. 

61  wires, 

.  128  each. 

19,000 

950,000  C.  M. 

61  wires, 

.125  each. 

18,250 

900,000  C.  M. 

61  wires. 

.122  each. 

17,280 

850,000  C.  M. 

61  wires, 

.118  each. 

16,320 

800,000  C.  M. 

61  wires, 

,  .115  each. 

15,360 

750,000  C.  M. 

61  wires. 

.111  each. 

14,400 

700,000  C.  M. 

61  wires, 

,  .107  each. 

13,450 

650,000  C.  M. 

61  wires. 

.103  each. 

12,480 

600,000  C.  M. 

61  wires, 

,  .099  each. 

11,600 

550,000  C.  M. 

61  wires, 

.091  each. 

10,560 

500,000  C.  M. 

49  wires. 

,  .101  each. 

9,800 

450,000  C.  M. 

49  wires, 

,  .096  each. 

8,600 

400,000  C.  M. 

49  wires, 

,  .090  each. 

7,500 

350,000  C.  M. 

49  wires. 

,  .085  each. 

6,500 

300,000  C.  M. 

49  wires. 

.078  each. 

5,500 

250,000  C.  M. 

• 

49  wires, 

,  .071  each. 

4,860 

TUOLLKY  AVIUE. 

49.  In  the  early  days  of  electric  railways,  the  trolley 
wire  was  much  smaller  than  that  now  used.  No.  2,  3,  or  4 
B.  &  S.  soft  copper  wire  was  used  in  many  cases,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  this  wire  was  not  strong  enough  mechani- 
cally. Hard-drawn  copper  wire  is  now  used  in  most  cases, 
and  the  size  is  generally  from  No.  0  to  No.  ()0(i;  in  some 
cases.  No.  0000  wire  is  used.  Wire  smaller  than  No.  0 
should  not  be  used.  Hard-drawn  copper  wire  has  a  little 
higher  resistance  than  soft-annealed  wire,  but  its  tensile 
strength  is  very  much  greater;  hence  its  use  for  trolley 
wire.  Where  a  very  strong  wire  is  required,  phosphor- 
bronze  is  sometimes  used. 


50. 


Shape  of  T«>lley  Wlre.- 

ilways  round  in  cmss-secLion. 


—Trolley  wire   is  nearly 
lis  answers  for  ordinary 
work    in    towns    anJ 
es    where    ihe 
speed     is     not     hiyh. 
;.  ^3  (ii)  shows  the 
ordinary  round    wire 
held  by  a  soldered  ear. 
The    ear    is     tapered 
down  to  an  edge,  so 
'"''  "*'  ""         that  it  will  allow  the 

*""■  ^'  under-running  trolley 

wheel  to  pass  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Even  if  the  fins 
on  the  ear  are  thin,  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  jump 
when  the  wheel  passes  under  the  hanger,  and  this  gives  rise 
to  trouble  if  the  car  runs  at  high  speed.  The  sparking 
caused  by  the  jump  also  eats  the  hanger  away  and  causes 
breakage  in  course  of  time.  The  jump  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced if  ears  which  clamp  the  wire,  instead  of  being  sol- 
dered, are  used.  Clamping  ears  project  more  than  soldered  M 
ones,  and  hence  there  is  more  of  a  knock  when  the  wheel  ' 
passes  under  them. 

For  cross-country  or  interurban  roads,  where  high  speed 
is  attained,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  trolley  wire  so 
suspended  that  it  will  offer  a  smooth  running  surface  for  the 
trolley.  Fig.  23  (i^)  shows  a  wire  designed  to  accomplish 
this.  It  is  the  shape  of  a  figure  8  in  cross-section  and  the 
upper  part  is  gripped  by  the  clamp  ears  a,  a,  the  lower 
part  ^  being  free  from  obstruction.  The  objection  to  this 
style  of  wire  is  that  if  it  becomes  twisted  between  supports, 
so  that  it  lies  crosswise,  the  wheel  does  not  run  well. 

Fig.  2',i  {c)  shows  another  style  of  wire  introduced  by  the 
General  Electric  Company.  This  wire  is  also  supported 
by  clamp  ears  a,  a,  and  the  surface  presented  to  the  trolley 
wheel  is  smooth.  The  wire  is  practically  circular  in  cross- 
section,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  grooves  i>,  b  in  the 
side,  so  that  if  the  wire  twists  between  supports  it  does  not 
Interfere  perceptibly  with  the  smooth  running  of  the  wheel 
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when  high  speeds  are  attained.     Fig.  24  shows  clearly  the 
method  of  supporting  this  wire. 

When  soldered  ears  are  used,  the  obstruction  offered  is  so 
slight  that  a  round  wire  answers  in  the  great  majority  of 


Fig.  24. 


cases.  When  clamped  ears,  however,  are  desired,  and  when 
high  speeds  are  developed,  these  special  shaped  trolley  wires 
will  be  found  advantageous. 


METHODS  OF  ARRANGING  TROLLEY  WIRE. 

51.  There  are  three  styles  of  support  for  trolley  wires: 
they  may  be  suspended  directly  from  brackets  on  poles  at 
the  side  of  the  road;  or  a  double  track  may  be  provided 
with  center  poles  carrying  the  wires  on  a  projecting  arm  on 
either  side ;  or  the  poles  may  be  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
street  and  the  trolley  wire  supported  by  span  wires  stretched 
across. 

63.  Span- Wire  Construction. — This  is  the  most  com- 
mon method  of  suspension,  and  it  is  preferred  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  obstruct  the  center 
of  the  roadway  as  the  center-pole  construction  does;  in  the 
second  place,  there  are  places  where  only  one  side  of  the 
road  can  be  used,  as  on  country  roads,  where  passages  for 
two  teams  must  be  left  outside  of  the  track.  Again,  where 
a  single  track  is  laid  with  the  prospect  in  view  of  making  it 
a  double  track  if  the  traffic  warrants  doing  so,  the  side-pole, 
span- wire  construction  leaves  very  little  additional  work  to 
be  done  when  the  time  comes  for  doubling  the  track.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  string  two  trolley  wires 
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alongsUlc  of  each  other  about  8  inches  apart.     As  long  as  I 
the  road  is  a  single. track  road,  the  cars  use  one  wire  going  I 
one  way  and  the  other  wire  coining  back;  this  saves  o 
head  special  wurk  at  turntiuts  and  saves  copper  in  the  feedj 
wires.      When  the   time  comes  for  doubling  the  track,  iE'J 
is  only  necessary  to  slide  one  wire  over  into  place  and  see  td'l 
its  insulation  from  the  gri>und.     In  such  straightaway  con-1 
etruction,  it  may  be  that  no  feeders  are  used,  in  which  case 
the  road  cannot  be  divided  into  sections,  but  the  two  wires 
must  be  continuous  from  the  power  house  to  the  end  of  the 
line. 

In  Fig.  26,  ttdis  one  trolley  wire  andctfis  the  other;  7' is 
a  turnout — a  switch  where  cars  can  pass  each  other,  and  the 

,  ^ ,   other  dotted  line  <"/" shows 

the  position  of  the  wired* 

* *    after  it  has  betn  moved 

'"•——-''''''^  over  to  the  second  track. 

I'*'  ^  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 

parallel  construction  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  any 
overhead  special  work  at  the  turnouts.  If  all  the  turnouts 
are  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  track,  it  leaves  one  wire 
straight. 

One  rather  unusual  condition,  under  which  the  side-pole, 
span-wire  method  has  a  decided  advantage,  is  where  a  pro- 
jected road  has  trouble  in  obtaining  right  of  way  through 
the  country.  One  owner  may  give  the  right  of  way  in  front 
of  his  property,  but  the  owner  across  the  road  may  refuse  it, 
so  that  the  track  will  have  to  be  laid  on  one  side  of  the  neu- 
tral line.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  several  times  in 
the  course  of  a  few  miles,  with  the  result  that  the  line  zig- 
zags from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  If  the  center- 
pole  construction  is  used,  the  polos  will  have  to  zigzag  with 
the  track;  but  if  side  poles  are  employed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  only  the  trolley  wire  itself  conform  to  the 
serpentine  track  construction  l>y  sliding  the  wire  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  span  wire.  In  course  of  time,  if  the 
track  can  be  straightened,  the  only  change  necessary  in  the 
overhead  construction  is  to  move  over  the  trolley  wire. 
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53.  Fig.  26  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a  span- 
wire  suspension.  In  this  case  iron  poles  are  shown,  so  that 
an  insulating  turnbuckle  is  used  between  the  pole  and  the 
span  wire.  The  trolley  hanger  is  also  insulated,  so  that 
there  is  high  insulation  between  the  trolley  wire  and  the 
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ground  even  though  iron  poles  are  used.  The  feeders  are 
carried  on  cross-arms  bolted  to  the  poles.  Where  wooden 
poles  are  used,  the  insulated  turnbuckles  are  often  omitted. 
An  eyebolt  is  simply  passed  through  the  pole  and  the  span 
wire  is  stretched  by  screwing  up  a  nut. 

64.  Center-Pole  Construction. — Center-pole  construc- 
tion can  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  very  wide  streets, 
where  the  poles  will  not  be  in  the  way.  If  ornamental  cen- 
ter poles  are  used,  the  general  appearance  may  be  made 
very  pleasing.  Sometimes  arc  lamps  are  mounted  on  every 
other  pole,  thus  adding  to  the  general  effect  at  night. 
Where  ornamental  construction  is  used,  the  unsightly 
feeders  are  generally  run  underground,  but  if  this  is  imprac- 
ticable or  if  it  is  undesirable  to  run  the  avenue  feeders  in 
a  conduit,  the  same  effect  can  be  obtained  by  running  the 
feeders  overhead,  but  up  a  street  that  parallels  the  main 
avenue.  In  this  case,  the  taps  must  run  from  the  feeder  in 
the  side  street  to  the  trolley  wire.     This  feed  tap  disappears 


into  the  ground  just  off  the  avenue  and  does  not  show  again 
except  where  it  is  spliced  to  the  trolley  wire.  From  the 
side  street  to  the  pole  it  is  carried  in  a  tube;  it  then  passes 
up  through  the  center  of  the  pole  to  the  bracket  and  out  to 
the  wire. 

Uli.  Side-Bracket  Construction.- — When  this  construc- 
tion is  used,  the  track  is  generally  on  one  side  of  the  streel. 
It  is  used  most  extensively  for  cross-country   lines   where 


pio.  ai. 
a  single  track  runs  along  one  side  of  the  road.     For  this 
class  of  work,  cheap  gas-pipe   brackets  are  generally  used, 
and  since  the  construction  calls  for  only  one  pole,  whereas 
a  span  wire  requires  two,  it  is  inexpensive. 

5C    Steel  and  Wowl  Poles.^At  the  present  time,  the 
poles  used  are  either  steel  or  wood.     For  cross-country  or 
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suburban  roads,  wooden  poles  are  as  a  rule  selected,  because 
appearances  are  not  so  much  a  matter  of  consequence,  and 
they  are  even  used  in  city  streets  where  no  very  strong 
objection  is  made  to  them.  Steel  poles  are,  however,  much 
the  better  for  city  streets.  There  are  a  great  many  tubular 
steel  poles  of  the  telescope  type  in  use  in  cities;  in  fact, 
many  pities  will  not  allow  the  use  of  wooden  poles  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unsightly.  Seamless  steel-tube  poles 
are  also  coming  much  into  favor,  as  they  are  strong  and 
last  a  long  time.     Such  poles  are  invariably  set  in  concrete. 


57.     Tubular    Bteel    Poles Fig.    37  shows   a  tubular 

pole  adapted  to  the  various  types  of  construction;  («)  is 
the  side  bracket,  (^)  the  center  pole,  and  (c)  the  plain  pole 
for  span-wire  construction.  The  poles  are  about  30  feet 
long,  the  lower  section  being  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
the  others  1  inch  smaller  successively,  fitting  inside  of  each 
other  with  telescope  joints  that  ought 
to  be  at  least  18  inches  long.  Fig.  27 
(i/)  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  top  of 
the  pole  shown  in  (c)  without  a 
bracket.  It  shows  the  insulated  top 
/■  supported  on  a  wooden  block  s  and 
carrying  the  tension  bolt  k,  to  which 
the  span  wire  is  secured  through  the  ^ 
medium  of  an  insulator.  The  cross- 
arm  /  carries  feeders  to  supply  current 
at  distant  points.  The  pole  may  also 
be  utilized  to  carry  an  arc  lamp  shown 
at  /  in  (a).  Instead  of  a  tension  bolt, 
there  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  pole,  as  shown  at  «,  Fig.  -iS,  a 
ratchet  provided  with  a  coimter-bal- 
anced  pawl  6,  engaging  with  the 
teeth.  The  base  c  has  flaring  sides  to 
shed  rain  and  fits  into  the  insulating 
wooden  block  ,/.      In  a  slightly  modi-  ^'^-  '■^ 

fied  form,  the  ratchet  may  be  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  pole 
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It  any  point  or  bolted  to  a  wooden  pole.  In  addition  to 
these  arrangements,  a  clamp  may  be  used  on  the  pole  in 
connection  with  a  turnbuckle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26. 

58.  Structural-Steel  Poles. — Steel  poles  are  sometimes 
mzlde  in  other  than  telescope  tubular  form.  Fig.  29  shows 
a  pole  made  of  pressed  steel  halves  riveted  together. 
Pieces  a^  a  are  riveted  on  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  ground 
level,  so  that  the  pole  will  have  a  flat  surface  of  consider- 
able area  to  enable  it  to  better  withstand  the  strain  due  to 
the  span  wire. 

liattlcework  i>oles  are  also  largely  used ;  they  are  neat 
and  strong  and  can  be  painted  inside  and  out.  They  are 
also  easy  to  climb. 

59.  In  both  bracket  and  center-pole  construction,  it  is 
now  the  practice  to  use  a  flexible  support  for  the  trolley- 
wire  hanger,  to  prevent  the  destructive  blow  of  the  passing 
trolley  wheel  and  reduce  the  sparking.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  30, 
which  represents  a  form 
used  for  the  side-bracket 
construction.  A  span  wire 
IV  holding  the  hanger  //  is 
stretched  tightly  between 
two  insulators  /,  /'  ;  the 
outer  one  is  secured  to  a 
bracket  b  and  the  inner  one 

« 

is  held  by  a  clamp  on  the  ^^^  ^' 

framework.  In  the  center-pole  method  of  construction,  the 
brackets  extend  on  both  sides,  and  when  the  pole  is  of 
wood,  a  hole  may  be  bored  through  it  to  receive  the  span 
wire.  Of  course,  in  the  ordinary  side-pole,  span-wire  method 
of  construction,  no  such  device  is  needed  to  cushion  the 
blow  of  a  passing  trolley,  as  this  trouble  is  looked  after  by 
the  natural  flexibility  of  the  suspension. 

60.  Wooden  Poles. — For  ordinary  use,  the  diameter  of 
the  base  of  a  wooden  pole  should  not  be  less  than  10  inches, 
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tapering  to  (1  or  7  inches  at  the  top,  which  should  be  cut  to 
a  Clinical  shape  so  as  to  shed  water.  The  pole  from  the 
ground  up  may  be  round  or  octagonal.  Octagonal  poles 
look  better,  but  ptilcs  naturally  round  last  longer.  It  will 
be  found  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  wooden  pole  and  also  lessen 
the  liability  to  current  leakage  if  the  part  above  the  ground 
is  covered  with  two  coats  of  paint.  The  part  that  is  to  be 
under  the  ground  should  receive  a  preservative  of  some  sort, 


(SI.  Setting  Iron  Poles. — The  lower  end  of  the  pole  is 
sunk  in  the  ground  U  or  7  feet  and  filled  around  with  cement 
and  broken  stone.  The  amount  of  concrete  to  be  used  at  the 
base  of  each  pole  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
because  it  varies  according  to  the  soil  encountered.  In 
some  places  it  is  necessary  to  blast  the  holes  for  the  poles 
in  the  solid  rock  ;  in  such  a  case  only  enough  concrete  need 
be  used  to  give  the  pole  a  firm  set.  In  other  localities  there 
may  be  no  rock  and  yet  the  subsoil  may  have  plenty  of  body , 
in  which  case  the  hole  may  be  made  about  the  diameter  of 
an  oil  barrel  and  the  space  surrounding  the  pole  filled  in 
with  concrete.  The  concrete  is  used  to  increase  the  surface 
on  which  the  lateral  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  pole  acts. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  span  wires  arc  strung 
under  considerable  tension  and  that  they  tend  to  pull 
together  the  tops  of  the  tube  poles  to  which  they  are  con-, 
nected,  and  the  poles  will  yield  unless  they  are  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground.  The  concrete  sticks  to  the  pole  base 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  it,  and  in  this  way  increases  the 
diameter  of  the  base  and  enables  the  pole  to  resist  any 
effort  to  pull  it  over.  Some  soils  are  so  very  giving  in 
nature  that  it  is  necessary  to  dig  a  hole  several  feet  in 
diameter  around  the  pole  ;  the  pole  is  then  set  in  con- 
crete and  the  rest  of  the  hole  is  tamped  full  of  stones, 
broken   brick,  etc. 

G'ti,     Guy  Wires  and  Slnnlliije    of  Poles. — Sometimes 

even  the  above    treatment  does  not  secure  a  setting    that 
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can  be  relied  on,  so  it  is  supplemented  by  a  guy  wire 
that  puts  a  strain  on  the  pole  opposite  to  that  exerted  by 
the  span  wire.  These  guy  wires  are  most  often  called 
for  on  corner  poles  that  support  feed  wires  turning  at 
that  point.  To  offset  the  tendency  of  the  span  wires  to 
pull  the  tops  of  the  poles  together,  the  poles  are  all 
canted  outwards,  about  6  inches  out  of  plumb.  In  some 
cases  even  more  slant  than  this  is  needed.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  setting  the 
poles  properly  and  doing  the  work  so  that  they  will  stay 
so  ;  for  when  a  pole  gives  to  the  tension  of  the  span  wire,  it 
makes  a  zigzag  in  the  trolley  wire,  which  is  rigidly  attached 
to  the  span  wire  through  the  medium  of  its  insulator.  As 
soon  as  the  wire  gets  out  of  line  the  never-ending  trouble  of 
the  car  trolley  pole  jumping  the  wire  begins.  When  the 
p)ole  flies  off  at  one  span  wire,  it  generally  manages  to  strike 
the  next  one  or  two,  and  the  trouble  goes  from  bad  to 
worse. 

63.  Setting  Wooden  Poles. — Wooden  poles  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  set  with  concrete,  although  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  be.  When  the  side-pole,  span-wire  con- 
struction is  used,  the  wooden  poles  should  have  their  earth 
bearing  increased  by  the  proper  disposal  of  several  large 
stones.  A  couple  of  stones  should  be  jammed  into  the  hole 
alongside  of  the  pole  on  the  side  away  from  the  track  and 
a  couple  more  near  the  mouth  of  the  hole  on  the  side  next 
the  track.  This  will  do  a  geat  deal  towards  preventing  the 
span  wire  from  pulling  the  tops  of  the  poles  together.  A 
piece  of  timber  may  be  substituted  for  the  stones  on  the 
track  side,  and  in  such  a  case  should  be  about  3  feet  long 
and  8  inches  in  cross-section.  The  outward  slant  of  a 
wooden  pole  should  be  about  twice  that  of  a  steel  pole  in  the 
same  soil,  and  when  in  position,  the  pole  should  be  solidly 
tamped  around  to  make  a  firm  bed.  The  tamping  should 
be  done  while  the  pole  is  free;  if  done  while  there  is  tension 
on  the  span  wire,  the  effect  will  be  just  the  opposite  to  that 
desired. 
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The  selection  of  wooden  poles  for  an  extensive  system 
should  be  left  to  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  Avith  the  work. 
The  buying  of  metal  poles  is  not  such  a  risky  undertaking, 
because  they  can  be  bought  under  guarantee  to  fill  certain 
specifications,  but  almost  any  one  not  long  identified  with 
the  business  is  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  selecting  wooden 
poles. 
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(PART  8.) 


LINE  FITTINGS  AND  LINE  ERECTION. 


THE   TROIiliEY   WIRE. 

1.  The  general  arrangement  of  wiring  for  a  double  track 
Js  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  poles  /  are  placed  not  more  than 
l25  feet  apart  measured  along  the  road,  and  between  opposite 
poles  are  stretched  the  span  -wires  s.  At  intervals  of 
^bout  500  feet  and  at  the  approach  to  all  curves,  anclior 
^wlres  a  are  put  up,  being  secured  by  special  hangers,  as  at  //. 
Anchor  wires  take  up  the  strain  on  the  trolley  wire  in  the 


Fig.  1. 

direction  of  its  length,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  trolley  wire  is  put  up  under  considerable  tension,  so  that 
should  it  break  it  would  draw  apart  in  both  directions  if 
there  were  no  anchor  wires  to  hold  it  in  position.  The  two 
general  methods  of  stringing  the  trolley  wire  depend  on 
whether  it  is  put  up  dead  or  alive,  i.  e.,  whether  the  current 
is  off  or  on.     In  the  first  case,  the   wire  is  run  off  the   reel 
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under  the  span  wires  and  is  then  raised  and  tied  temporarily 
to  them ;  the  tension  is  put  on  afterwards  and  the  wire 
fastened  to  the  insulators. 

If  the  wire  is  put  up  alive,  the  reel  is  put  on  a  flat  car 
that  is  moved  by  a  trolley  car.  As  fast  as  the  wire  is  paid 
off,  it  is  fastened  to  the  insulators,  once  for  all,  by  a  lioe. 
crew  that  follows  close  behind.  It  may  be  necessary  to  gt» 
over  the  road  afterwards  and  make  a  final  adjustment^ 
especially  at  curves  and  crossings. 

8,     Breptlon  at  Curves. — The  method  of  securing  th^ 
trolley  wire  at  curves  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  where  A  represent!^ 


the  arrangement  of  guy  v 
when  a  single  pole  is  U! 


s, ^attached  to  the  trolley  wire  f 
Strain   insulators  are  usually 
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inserted  as  shown  at  k^  and  the  trolley  wire,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tangent  or  straight  portion,  is  held  by  anchor 
vires  a.  A  flexible  method  of  suspension  is  shown  in 
diagram  B^  where  a  heavy  span  wire  s  holds  up  the  guy 
Vires;  this  form  of  construction  tends  to  equalize  the  strains 
o^tfiespan  wires,  and  is  generally  adopted  in  place  of  yl, 
vhich  is  the  older  method.  A  double  curve  is  shown  at  C^ 
in^  different  wires  and  poles  being  designated  by  the  same 
'fitters  as  in  the  preceding  layouts. 

«•  Ofll^t  in  Trolley  Wire. — In  going  around  a  curve, 
^ne  trolley  wire  does  not  follow  the  center  line  between  the 
rails  as  it  would  do  if  the  trolley 
vheel  were  applied  to  the  wire  at  a 
P'^int  immediately  over  the  center 
^^  the  car,  but  it  is  strung  over 
•owards  the  inside  rail  by  a  dis-  N>v\r^ 

^^ce  that  depends  on   the  radius 

*^     the    curve.      This    departure  ^xv 

'"^m  the  center  line  of  the  track  \\\ 

^  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  the 
^irve  r  is  the  center  line  of  the 
^ils  and  /  the  path  of  the  trolley 
^^re.  The  amount  of  offset  meas- 
^^cd  at  the  middle  of  a  90°  curve 

"■t  the  point  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure  snould  be 
^tout  as  follows: 

Radius  of  Curve  in  Feet.  Offset. 

40 l(j  inches. 

50 13  inches. 

CO 12  inches. 

80 8  inches. 

100 G  inches. 

120 5  inches. 

150 4  inches. 

200 3  inches. 

The  object  of  the  offset  is  to  allow  the  trolley  wheel  to  lie 
[lore  closely  to  the  wire;  it  would  not  do  this  so  well  if  the 
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wire  followed  the  center  line  of  the  track,  as  thewheeTii 
lie  diagonally  across  the  wire  and  cause  a  large  iimounlrf 
wear  on  curves.  Evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  on  many 
old  lines. 

4,  In  some  places  B:iiaitl  wires  are  required  above  the 
trolley  wires.  These  are  strung  about  as  shown  in  Fig,  4, 
being  about  IRJnchesaboveandtoonesideof  the  trolley  wire. 
The  object  in  using  guard  wires  is  to  prevent  telephone  or 
other  wires  from  falling  across  the  trolley  wire.  Guard  wirw 
are  not  used  as  much  as  they  once  were;  they  are  usually  of 
No.  fi  or  8  B.  W.  G.  galvanized-iron  wire. 

Caard  Sfioit  iVin ^Suata  Wire  Hanger 


^r<,/Mi,  Harder     noth^  Sp<,'<  W,'> 


Span  wires  used  to  support  the  trolley-wire  suspension^^^ 
should  be  about  No,  1  B,  &  S.  steel  wire,  if  No.  0  trolley  wireS-^ 
is  used,  and  should  be  well  galvanized.  The  trolley  wircE^^ 
should  hang  about  19  feet  above  the  rail.'  Of  course,  therc:;:^^^ 
are  places  where  this  rule  cannot  be  adhered  to,  for  atstean*  -* 
crossings  the  wire  must  be  higher  than  19  feet  and  under*^  ^ 
elevated  structures  it  must  be  much  lower.  The  insulatioiC"^ 
must  be  as  good  as  possible,  not  only  to  avoid  curren^^* 
leakage  itself,  but  also  its  direct  effect,  i.  e.,  live  poles. 

5.     Insulators  are  used  in  two  places — at  or  near  the  pol^^ 
and  again  at   the  trnlley-wire   banger.      Those  in   the  span 
wire  are   called    stfain   liiRiiliitors,   because  they  have   t*r» 
stand  the  tension  or  strain  on  the  span  wire.      Fig.  5  shows        J 
a  simple  strain  insulator.     The  span  wires  are  attached  to 
the  two  pieces  a,  a  and  the  pull  is  taken  up  against  piece  b, 
which  is  separated  from  pieces  a,  a  by  insulating  material. 
The  whole  insulator,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  eyes,  is 
covered  with  molded  insulating  material. 
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Fig.  6  shows  a  strain  insulator  and  tumbuclde  combined, 
the  tumbuckle  serving  to  stretch  the  span  wire.  In  Fig.  6, 
'is  a  globe  of  hard  molded  insulating  material.  Into  this 
ball,  but  not  touching  each  other,  are  secured  the  eyebolt  e 
and  the  straight  bolt  s\  the  tumbuckle/,  which  engages  the 


liolts  s  and  s' .  is  fitted  with  right-  and  left-hand  threads  for 
regulating  the  tension,  and  the  ends  of  the  span  wire  are 
fastened  to  the  device  at  e  and  e' .  The  tumbuckle  is  used 
lot  only  for  regulating  the  tension  of  the  span  wire,  but  also 
for  correcting  minor  irregularities  iu  the  centering  of  the 


#0<! 


trolley  wire  by  paying  out  on  one  tumbuckle  and  taking 
up  the  other.  When  a  ratchet  is  used,  no  tumbuckle  is 
needed  and  the  insulator  takes  the  simple  form  of  an  insu- 
lating ball  or  cylinder  with  an  eyebolt  in  each  end,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6. 

6.  Tr«*lley-Wlre  Suspensions. — The  hangers  for  sus- 
pending the  trolley  wire  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
designs,  but  in  general  they  consist  of  three  parts,  namely, 
a  casting  of  some  kind  that  is  held  by  the  span  wire  or 
bracket,  an  ear  that  grips  or  is  soldered  to  the  troHey  wire, 
and  insulating  material  that  separates  the  ear  from  the 
casting.  Fig.  7  shows  a  common  form  of  suspension  with 
the  ear  rem&ved;  a  is  the  main  casting  provided  with  the 
grooved  extensions  d.     The  span  wire  passes  through  d  and 


The  mt;tal  castLntfs  for  overhead  littinKs  are  made  either 
yf   malleable  iron  or   brass.     The  ears   when  soldered  are 
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of  brass;  those  designed  to  clamp  on  the  wire  are 
y  made  of  malleable  iron. 

8  shows  four  styles  of  ears  intended  for  soldering  to 
)lley  wire.  These  ears  are  provided  with  a  groove  on 
ider  side,  in  which  the  wire  lies.  The  ear  shown  at  (^7) 
wn  as  a  plain  ear;  it  is  used  for  ordinary  straight- 
work,  (d)  shows  a  strain  ear,  so  called  because  it  is 
ed  with  lugs  r,  e,  to  which  the  wires  ^,  a,  Fig.  1,  are 
ed.  (c)  is  a  feeder  ear ;  it  is  provided  with  a  lug  /, 
ch  the  tap  from  the  feeder  attaches.  {{/)  is  a  splicing 
sed  where  the  trolley  wire  comes  to  an  end  at  a  hanger, 
ar  serves  the  double  purpose  of  holding  the  wire  and 

as  a  splice.  There  are  two  openings  //,  //  in  the  cast- 
id  the  ends  of  the  trolley  wire  are  passed  up  through 
and  bent  back  over. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  suspension  provided  with  an  automatic 
This  ear  is  made  in  two  parts  that  are  hinged  together. 

d  is  screwed  up,  the 
clamps  the  wire,  thus 
g  it  firmly  without  the 
)f  solder.  Automatic 
nake  more  or  less  of  a 
tion,  and  hence  tend  to 
the  trolley  wheel  jump 

than     soldered     ears. 

are,  however,  easy  to 
ip    and    are    especially 

in    places   where    the  ^'^'  ^• 

m  of  the  hangers  may  have  to  be  changed. 


Fin.  10. 


In    rounding   a    curve,    the    trolley  wire   is   at    first 
led  in  temporary  wire  slings  and  anchored,  after  which 
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the  hangers  or  jmll-over  clamps  are  attached.     For  c 

small  radius,  a  form  of  suspension  such  as  is  given  in  Fig.  10  j 

may  be  used.     The  span  wire  is  attached  to  the  eye  e,  which  | 


A 


is  fastened  by  the  insulating  piece  i  to  the  arm  /  carryii^ 
the  trolley-wire  clamp  d  pivoted  at  d.  For  suspending 
trolley  wires  and  making  repairs  on  the  same,  a  "lower 


wagon  "  is  used,  which  consists  of  a  platform  supported  on  ^ 
wagon  at  a  convenient  height  for  ready  access  to  the  wirest 

This  platform  is  generally  so  arranged  as  to  project  beyondl 
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the  wagon,  so  that  the  latter  may  stand  clear  of  the  tracks 
while  repairs  are  in  progress  and  not  interfere  with  regular 
traffic.  When  not  in  use,  the  platform  may  be  lowered  to 
the  wagon  by  means  of  a  winch. 

Fig.  11  shows  a  single-curve  suspension  or  pull-off. 
Fig.  12  shows  a  double-curve  suspension. 

9.  Branch  Lines  and  Cur\'es. — At  the  point  where 
one  line  branches  from  another,  overhead  switches,  or 
trogs^  are  used  to  guide  the  trolley  wheel  from  one  wire  to 
the  other.     Fig.  13  (a)  shows  the  under  side  of  a  simple 


Pro.  14. 

two-way  V  frog  of  a  type  that  is  largely  used.  {/?)  is  a  right- 
hand  frog  and  {c)  a  left-hand  frog.  In  these  frogs  the 
trolley  wire  is  soldered  into  the  ears.  Fig.  14  shows  a 
V  frog  in  its  natural  position.  In  this  case,  the  trolley  wire 
is  held  by  clamps  ^,  /;,  d  and  no  solder  is  necessary.  The 
Span  wire  is  attached  to  ears  a. 


Fig.  15. 


10.  It  is  necessary  that  frogs  be  placed  correctly  with 
relation  to  the  track,  and  mechanical  fastenings  for  the 
wires  are  therefore  desirable,  because  they  allow  the  frog  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  position  giving  the  best  results.     The 


satisfaction  that  any  frog  will  give  depends  a  great  deal  a 
how  it  is  put  lip.  If  put  up  level,  the  trolley  is  very  likely 
to  follow  the  same  direction  as  the  ear,  but  if  allowed  In 
sag  down  on  (inc  side,  it  will  be  a  never-ceasing  source  nf 
trouble,  due  to  its  throwing  the  trolley  wheel  off  the  wire. 
The  position  for  the  frog  may  be  found  by  the  method 
shown  in  Fig.  16,  where  rt  and  d  are  the  main-line  tracks, 
c  and  1/  the  branch-line  tracks,  a'  b'  the  main  trolley  wiri', 
and  tc'  the  branch  trolley  wire.  The  center  of  the  trian- 
gle nxm  will  be  at  a  point  /  where  the  lines  bisecting  each 
angle  meet,  and  this  determines  the  position  of  the  frog,  II 
will  be  a  little  removed  from  the  center  lines  of  the  tracks. 


11.  CroS8-Overs,^At  the  point  of  intersection  of  two 
trolley  lines,  a  device  called  a  cross-over  is  used.  Fig.  It- 
shows  two  common  fprms  of  cross-overs;  (rt)  is  used  where 
the  two  lines  cross  at  right  angles,  (1^)  where  they  cross  at 
an  acute  angle.  Where  two  lines  meet  at  an  angle  that  is 
only  slightly  oblique,  it  is  very  often  the  jjractice  to  offset 
one  of  the  tracks  just  before  the  meeting  point  is  reached. 
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I   that  standard  right-angled  crossings  can  be  used  both 
I  the  line  and  in  the  track.     Where  the  intersecting  IrollLy 


wires  belong  to  different  companies,  it  is  necessary  to  insu 
tte   the  wires  from   each  other.      In  such  a  case,  a  specie 
insulating  trolley  crossing.  Fig.  17,  must  be  used. 

13.     Seftlon  Insulators.— Section  insiilators  are  used  a 
the  junction  of  two  divisions  that  are  fed  by  separate  feeder 


from  the  power  house.  These  section  insulators  are  com- 
tTionJy  known  as  line  circuit- breakers  or  simply  line 
"breakers.     One  form  of  line  breaker  is  shown  in  Fig.  IH. 


flThe  direct  line  of  the  trolley  wire  is  unbroken,  allowing  the 

roliey  wheel  to  run  smuothiy  across  the  insulator.     The 

■Apan  wire  is  in  one  piece  between  the  poles,  and  is  slipped 


J 
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under  the  boobs  a,  a  and  over  the  notch  at  6.  A  double 
strain  insulator  i,  i  and  bolls  r,  c  hold  the  parts  together" 
against  the  pull  of  the  trolley  wires  from  the  two  sections 
which  pass  under  the  clips  </,  d  at  each  end.  through  the 
htiles  //,  h,  and  are  held  by  the  setscrews  s.  s.  The  end  cast- 
ings are  provided  with  lugs  /,  /and  setscrews,  by  which  ctin- 
neciion  may  be  made  to  the  feeders.  Distance  pieces  of 
wood,  well  filled  to  prevent  absorption  of  moisture,  are 
inserted  at  w.  Figs.  19  and  30  show  two  other  styles  of 
section  insulators  or  line  breakers  that  have  proved  satis- 
factory. 


_,^ 


13,  The  main  requirements  for  line  devices  of  any  kind 
are  simplicity,  durability,  and  strength.     There  is  no  place 

on  the  road  where  ap!)liances  are  subjected  to  as  violent 
knocks  as  they  are  on  the  line  when  struck  by  a  pole  that 
flies  off  under  a  tension  of  ao  or  2.'>  pounds  with  the  car 
going  30  or  30  miles  an  hour.  Where  the  device  has  an 
insulator,  this  must  be  effective;  for  while  the  leakage  cur- 
rent over  one  may  be  small,  hundreds  of  them  in  multiple 
will  amount  to  considerable.  Every  line  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  constant  and  careful  inspection,  and  as  soon  as  a 
fault  begins  to  assert  itself,  it  should  be  remedied  at  once. 

14.  Wire  Splicing.— The  feeders,  if  they  are  not  in  the 
form  of  large  cables,  are  usually  joined  by  using  the 
ordinary  Western  Union  joint.  Fig.  21.     A  solution  of  rosin 

in    alcohol    makes    a 
'^jjljly^l^'^ggj^ — -^— ,   g^n^  ^^^y.   fQ^   solder- 
ing such  joints,    as  it 
does   not  corrode   the 
wire.     Large  feeder  cables  may  be  joined  either  by  weaving 
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he  strands  together  and  soldering  or  else  by  using  a  copper 
leeve  and  thoroughly  soldering  it  on  the  cable  ends.  An- 
other recent  and  effective  method  of  joining  cables  is  to  slip 
L  heavy  copper  sleeve  over  the  joint  and  then  subject  this 
ileeve  to  very  heavy  pressure  by  means  of  a  special  portable 
lydraulic  press.  All  overhead  wires  after  being  spliced 
should  be  thoroughly  taped,  so  as  to  provide  an  insulation 
at  least  equal  to  the  covering  on  the  wire. 

15.  Splicing:  Trolley  Wires. — When  a  trolley  wire  is 
spliced,  the  jpint  has  to  be  mechanically  strong,  because 
there  is  considerable  strain  on  the  wire ;  also,  the  joint  must 
be  made  to  offer  as  little  obstruction  as  possible  to  the 
passage  of  the  trolley  wheel.  This  last  requirement,  of 
course,  precludes  the  use  of  the  style  of  joint  shown  in 
Fig.  21.  One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  splicing 
trolley  wire  is  by  means  of  a  tapered  brass  sleeve,  Fig.  22. 
The  wires  go  in  at  each  end  of  the  connector  and  are  bent 
up  through  the  openings  a^  a.  The  remaining  space  is  then 
poured   full   of   melted   solder   and   the   ends   of   the   wire 


Fig.  22. 

irimmed  off^  This  connector  has  given  good  service  The 
Splicing  ear  shown  previously  in  Fig.  8  {li)  represents 
inother  method  of  splicing  trolley  wire.  The  general  idea 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  tubular  trolley  connector, 
except  that  it  must  be  used  at  a  point  of  support  as  indi- 
cated by  the  lug  for  attaching  to  the  hanger.  The  ends 
of  the  wire  to  be  spliced  go  into  the  ear  at  the  ends,  pass  up 
through  the  holes  //,  //,  and  are  turned  back  and  trimmed 
off.  The  fins  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  ear  are  clinched  and 
the  whole  is  then  sweated  with  solder  and  cleaned  off. 
Splicing  ears  do  not  always  call  for  the  use  of  solder;  in 
some  of  them  the  wire  is  held  by  means  of  screw  clamps. 

Another  style  of  joint,  known  as  the  scarf  Joint,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  23.     It  should  be  at  least  G  inches  long.     It  is  made 


by  scarfing  the  ends  of  the  two  wires  to  be  spliced  until  the 
two,  when  laid  in  tap,  arc  the  same  size  as  a  single  wire. 
The   tnds   are   »i.ll   cleaned   and    are    laid    together   and 


wrapfvcd  with  tinned  binding  Wire.  The  whole  length  of 
the  joint  is  then  filled  in  with  s<il<)er,  the  ends  of  the  truUcy 
wire  t>eing  held  firmly  during  the  process  by  means  of  a 
screw  clamp. 

16,  Feeder  Inaiilaton. — Heavy  glass  insulators  similar 
to  those  previously  described  may  be  used  for  supporting 
feeders  of  ordinary  size.  In  the  case  of  large  feeders,  how- 
ever, the  strain  is  very  great  and  glass  insulators  are  liable 
to  crack.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  curves,  where  the 
siniin  on  the  insulator  may  be  very  heavy. 


Fl      J5  F       » 

Where  the  heavy  feeder  cable  bubjetts  the  pole  insulator 
to  a  side  strain,  as  at  corners  and  curves,  insulators  of  com- 
position material,  such  as  molded  mica,  are  used,  because 
this  material  is  tougher  than  glass  and  does  not  crack 
\indcr  the  strain.  Fig.  24  shows  one  of  these  insulators 
having  a  groove  large  enough  to  take  a  cable  up  to 
50»,()00  circular  mils  cross-section.  Fig.  25  shows  another 
style  of  heavy  feeder  insulator,  the  top  of  which  is  made  of 
bronze  and  the  lower  part  of  molded  insulation.    The  feeder 
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ests  in  the  groove  and  is  held  in  place  by  the  screw  cap  a. 
•*ig.  26  shows  still  another  style,  in  which  the  cable  also  rests 
n  a  groove  on  top,  but  is  held  in  position  by  means  of  a 
ie-wire. 

17.  Connectingr  Feeders  to  Trolley  Wire. — Fig.  27 
jhows  one  method  of  tapping  the  feeder  to  the  trolley  wire. 
In  this  case,  a  hard-drawn  copper  span  wire  is  attached  to 


Cr 


^T^ 


m     TT 


Pig.  27. 

a  non-insulating  hanger  c  that  carries  the  trolley  wire  /. 
At  one  end  of  the  span  wire,  a  tap  f  connecting  to  the 
feeder  is  joined  on.  Strain  insulators  ^,  a'  are  introduced, 
as  shown,  in  order  to  insulate  the  live  parts  from  the  poles. 
Fig.  28  shows  a  second  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of 
attaching  the  feeder  to  the  trolley  wire.  The  re^^^ular  steel 
span  wire  is  used  to  support  the  trolley  wire  by  means  of 
the  hangers  ^,  e' \  supported  on  the  same  pole,  but  above 


-I 


%  i«^  ^ 


Fig.  28. 

the  trolley  span  wire,  is  a  copper  wire  strung  between  strain 
insulators/',  /'.  The  feeder  /%  carried  on  top  of  the  pole/, 
taps  into  this  wire  by  means  of  tap  f  inside  of  the  strain 
insulator.  By  means  of  pigtails  /,  /'  the  wire  connects  to 
the  trolley  hangers  r,  e'. 
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18,  Unrtcrgi'ouiKl  Ulsirtlxitloii. — In  large  cities  where 
overhead  wires  are  not  allowed,  the  feeders  from  the  station 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  system  have  to  be  run  under- 
ground, even  though  the  authorities  may  allow  the  troHey 
wire  to  be  strung  overhead.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
feeders  are  in  the  form  of  lead-covered  cables  and  are  rim  in 
underground  conduits.  The  construction  is  similar  to  that 
already  described  for  light  and  power  distribution.  Man- 
holes are  prox-ided  at  intersecting  points,  so  that  the  cables 
may  be  reached  at  any  time  for  repair  or  inspection.  Taps 
to  the  trolley  wire  are  run  up  the  poles,  and  the  current  is 
thus  conveyed  from  the  station  to  the  trolley  wire  without 
large  and  unsightly  feeders  being  in  evidence. 


LINE  AND  TRACK  CALCTTLATIONS. 


FEEDERS   AND    llATL    RETITRN. 

19,  Economical  Use  ofFeeders. — The  general  methods 
of  calculating  the  size  of  line  wires  to  deliver  a  given  amount 
of  power  over  a  given  distance  have  already  been  taken  up. 
These  rules  also  apply  in  a  general  way  to  the  calculation  of 
feeders  for  electric  railways,  hut  there  are  a  number  of 
'  special  points  that  must  be  considered. 

There  is  no  problem  involving  as  little  prospect  of  ever 
having  general  rules  laid  down  to  cover  all  cases  and  all 
conditions  as  the  problem  of  calculating  the  most  economi- 
cal amoimt  of  copper  to  install  and  the  best  method  of  dis- 
posing that  copper  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  given 
street-railway  service.  It  is  true  that  the  present  practice 
of  dividing  the  line  into  insulated  sections  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  simplified  the  work  of  calculation,  because  each  sec- 
tion can  be  considered  as  an  independent  line  governed  by 
its  own  local  conditions  of  load.  If  these  conditions  of  load 
could  in  any  case  be  laid  down  with  certainty,  the  problem 
for  any  particular  case  would  be  solved ;  but  once  solved  for 
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hat  particular  case,  the  solution  would  be  of  little  use  to  the 
mgineer  for  application  to  other  cases,  because  it  is  almost 
mpossible  to  find  any  two  roads  or  even  any  two  sections 
3f  the  same  road  that  call  for  the  same  conditions  of  load, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  same  distribution  of  copper.  The 
design  of  the  copper  circuit  is  to  a  great  extent  the  discreet 
combination  of  approximation,  experience,  and  calculation. 
The  calculation  is  easy,  but  the  guessv/ork  or  approxima- 
tion is  rendered  difficult  by  the  variation  of  the  load  both 
in  magnitude  and  position.  It  very  oRen  varies  from  zero 
to  a  maximum  in  a  few  seconds.  During  one  part  of  the 
day  the  heaviest  load  might  be  on  one  part  of  the  line  and 
later  in  the  day  it  might  be  on  a  section  several  miles  away. 
Again,  there  may  take  place  gradually  a  general  shifting 
of  the  load  more  serious  than  a  daily  or  weekly  shift,  due, 
possibly,  to  changes  of  attractions  from  one  end  of  the  line 
to  the  other,  by  a  shift  in  the  field  of  suburban  improve- 
ments. Though  overhead  work  may  be  installed  under  a 
design  that  meets  satisfactorily  almost  every  requirement 
of  the  present  service,  subsequent  changes,  such  as  the 
development  of  suburban  property,  may  throw  the  system 
completely  out  of  balance.  The  only  thing  to  do  then  is  to 
go  over  the  work  again  and  put  copper  where  it  is  needed. 
But  it  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  in  promiscuously  put- 
ting up  copper,  although  it  may  be  placed  with  good  judg- 
ment from  an  electrical  point  of  view  and  successfully 
fulfil  its  mission  of  raising  the  voltage  to  its  normal  value 
at  the  desired  point,  yet  it  can  be  put  up  at  a  net  loss  to 
the  company.  Copper  is  expensive,  and  in  the  effort  to 
lessen  the  loss  in  the  line,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  so 
much  copper  strung  that  a  condition  arises  where  the  money 
invested  in  copper  would,  if  put  out  at  interest  in  some 
other  channel  of  business,  pay  the  investors  better  than  it 
does  in  the  shape  of  feeder  wire. 

20.  The  conditions  that  confront  the  engineer,  then, 
when  he  proposes  to  improve  the  service  by  stringing  more 
feeders  are  as  follows  :   By  putting  up  more  feeders  and 
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raising  the  voltage,  a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  saved 
by  doing  away  with  some  of  the  line  loss,  and  the  amount 
of  this  saving  in  watts  or  horsepower  can  be  approxi- 
mately calculated.  By  knowing  what  it  costs  to  produce 
a  unit  of  energy  at  the  power  house,  the  direct  sa^■ing 
effected  by  the  increase  of  copper  can  be  at  once  obtained, 
and  by  knowing  the  cost  of  the  additional  copper  installed, 
including  the  cost  of  construction,  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  copper  may  be  computed.  If  the  interest  on 
this  cost  for  one  year  proves  to  be  more  than  the  money 
value  of  the  energy  saved  by  the  addition  of  the  copper, 
it  is  being  installed  at  a  loss  to  the  company.  If  it  proves 
to  be  less,  the  addition  of  the  copper  is  an  economy, 
The  rule  that  it  pays  to  install  more  copper  to  raise  the 
voltage,  if  the  cost  of  the  watts  saved  in  one  year  exceeds 
a  year's  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  additional  copper  put 
up,  is  one  that  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  above  limiting  con- 
dition expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation  (interest  on 
the  cost=  value  of  energy  saved)  does  not  include  all  the 
elements  that  modify  the  equation.  When  the  feeding 
system  is  improved,  it  brings  about  a  saving  in  a  direct 
way;  it  makes  the  loss  in  the  line  less,  and  it  brings  about 
a  saving  in  an  indirect  way  that  is  just  as  important;  for, 
by  keeping  up  the  voltage  and  thereby  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  speed  at  which  the  cars  run,  it  not  only 
decreases  the  number  of  cars  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  a  certain  time  table,  but  by  improving  the 
service,  it  attracts  travel,  especially  iii  cases  where  there 
is  a  competing  road.  Even  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
competing  road,  an  improvement  in  the  service  draws 
travel.  Calling  Q  the  interest  on  the  cost,  ll'the  value  of 
the  energy  saved,  and  J>  the  money  returned  per  year  as  a 
result  of  the  raising  of  the  E.  M.  F.  by  i]k  additional  cop- 
per, the  modified  equation  will  read  (the  [)resent  one  reads 
(?  =  IT)  Q  =  S+  II'.  This  opuitioii  is  more  in  favor  of 
the  added  copper  and  it  conforms  more  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 
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There  must  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  two  con- 
ditions where  the  feed  copper  is  working  at  an  actual  loss  to 
the  company  and  where  it  is  working  at  a  less  economy 
than  some  other  means  of  raising  the  voltage.  The  modi- 
fied equation  does  not  involve  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  additional  copper  is  working  at  a  less  economy  than 
some  other  means  of  raising  the  voltage,  but  it  merely 
involves  the  important  question  as  to  whether  it  is  working 
at  a  loss  or  not.  The  general  limiting  condition  as 
expressed  in  the  original  equation,  Q  =  IF,  might  be 
generally  true,  but  in  some  cases,  when  it  comes  to  install- 
ing the  alternative  methods  of  raising  the  E.  M.  F.,  it 
would  be  found  that  any  of  these  methods,  on  account  of 
the  local  conditions  or  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
company,  would  be  practically  impossible.  From  this 
general  discussion  it  can  be  seen  that,  when  laying  out  the 
overhead  work  for  any  electric-railway  system,  future  exten- 
sions should  always  be  kept  in  mind  if  there  is  any  prospect 
at  all  of  such  extensions  being  put  in. 

21.  l>lvlslon  of  the  Overhead  Work. — The  overhead 
construction  on  an  electric  road  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  parts:  the  feeders,  the  trolley  Avlre,  and  the  jjfroiind 
return.  The  feeders  require  the  greatest  outlay  of  copper. 
At  present,  the  common  practice  is  to  divide  the  trolley  wire 
into  sections,  each  fed  by  its  own  feeder,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  trolley  wire  does  not  help  very  greatly 
towards  the  general  conductivity  of  the  system.  With  the 
sectional  system  of  distribution,  the  drop  in  the  trolley 
wire,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not  very  great.  If 
a  car,  however  heavily  it  may  be  loaded,  is  just  under  the 
point  where  the  feed  wire  connects  to  the  trolley  wire, 
there  will  be  no  loss  in  the  trolley  wire  due  to  that  car, 
because,  as  far  as  that  car  is  concerned,  the  trolley  wire  is 
not  in  use  ;  but  as  the  car  moves  away  from  the  tap,  the 
amount  of  the  trolley  wire  in  use  increases  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  th(!  car  from  the  tap.  If  the  trolley 
wire  is  of  the  liberal  dimensions  advocated  at  the  present 
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tinip  for  mechanical  reasons,  the  drop  in  it,  even  when 
the  car  has  reached  a  point  near  the  end  of  a  section, 
is  ni>t  very  large,  hecanse  the  sections  are  comparatively 
short.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  single  feeder  tap.  which 
is  not  often  the  case,  to  each  section  of  trolley  wire,  and 
further  assuming  that  the  load  on  the  section  is  evenly 
distributed,  the  trolley  wire  will  be  called  on  to  carry  but 
one-half  of  the  feeder  current.  If.  for  some  reason  or 
other,  at]  the  cars  happen  to  be  bunched  on  one  side  of 
the  single  tap,  the  trolley  wire  will  have  to  carry  all  of 
the  current  that  the  feed  wire  does,  and  the  drop  will 
be  excessive,  because  the  trolley  wire  is  not  designed  to 
meet  such  abnormal  requirements  of  load;  nor  would  it 
be  economical  to  so  design  it,  for  the  excessive  load  is  only 
temporary. 

The  trolley  wire  now  put  up  is  very  much  heavier  than 
that  used  on  the  older  roads,  and  it  will  carry  quite  a  large 
current  for  moderate  distances  without  an  excessive  drop. 
When  the  early  roads  were  installed,  feeders  had  not  come 
into  extended  use;  consequently,  the  small  wire  had  to 
carry  the  whole  load  wherever  it  happened  to  be  concen- 
trated, and  the  drop  was  therefore  e.tcessive.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  loads  carried  then  were  not 
nearly  as  heavy  as  those  carried  now,  because  the  cars  and 
motors  were  much  smaller. 

2'i.  The  Grouiiil  Return. — The  next  element  to  be 
considered  is  the  ground  return.  Some  roads,  principally 
conduit  or  slot  roads,  do  not  use  the  ground  return.  They 
are  called  metiillle-i'oturii  roads;  i,  e.,  they  have  copper 
wires  to  take  the  current  out  to  the  motors  and  wires 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  power  station.  Such  roads  have 
their  advantages  and  their  disadvantages.  The  principal 
advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  a  metallic  return, 
it  takes  two  grounds  to  tie  up  the  road,  and  these  grounds 
must  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  system.  As  there  are 
means  of  detecting  a  ground  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  it  can  be 
removed  before  the  next  one  lakes  place.     This  system  is 
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well  adapted  to  slot  roads,  where  the  source  of  trouble  is  not 
so  easy  to  get  at  as  it  is  on  open  work. 

On  overhead  work,  it  is  almost  the  invariable  rule  to  use 

the  rails  to  bring  the  current  back  to  the  power  house.     The 

rail  itself,  on  account  of  its  large  cross-section,  has  large 

current-carrying  capacity,  but  at  the  joints  where  the  rails 

come  together,  the  conductivity  is  in  time  greatly  impaired 

by  rust,  so  that  extra  means  must  be  provided  for  carrying 

the  current   around   the   joint.     The  means  provided   are 

pieces  of  copper  connecting  the  rails  together  and  called 

bonds.     At  one  time  the  earth  was  for  the  most  part  relied 

on  to  conduct  the   current  back  to  the  power  house.     On 

account  of  its  great  size  and  cross-section,  it  was  assumed 

that  its  resistance  was  zero  and  that,  therefore,  no  drop  in 

Fig.  29. 

voltage  would  take  place  through  it.  Under  this  assump- 
tion the  conductivity  of  the  rails  was  neglected;  in  some 
cases  they  were  bonded  with  a  small  iron  wire  and  in  many 
more  cases  they  were  not  bonded  at  all.  In  course  of  time 
the  idea  that  the  earth  offered  a  return  circuit  of  zero  resist- 
ance was  abandoned,  and  it  was  further  found  that  most  of 
the  losses  in  transmission  were  due  to  a  poor  return  circuit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earth  as  a  conductor  cannot  be 
relied  on  in  railway  work  at  all.  Even  admitting  that  it 
were  a  good  conductor,  standard  track  construction  in  cities 
is  such  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  current  to 
get  from  the  rail  to  the  earth  through  the  many  poor  con- 
ducting mediums,  such  as  ties,  concrete,  etc.,  interposed 
directly  in  its  path.  As  an  example,  to  show  how  little  the 
earth  can  be  relied  on  as  a  conductor  and  how  erratic  any 
calculations  in  regard  to  it  might  be,  take  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  29,  where  A,  B,  and  6  are  three  points  in  a  straight 
line.  It  has  been  experimentally  proved  that  the  resistance 
of  the  earth  between  points  A  and  C  is  just  as  liable  to  be 
less  as  it  is  to  be  more  than  that  between  A  and  £.     The 
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resistance  between  any  two  earth  points  is  found  ttj 
greatly  influenced  by  any  gas  or  water  pipes  that  may  be 
near  them;  it  is  also  influenced  by  the  way  in  which  the 
earth's  strata  may  lie.  The  fact  has  also  been  proved  that 
the  resistance  between  any  two  points  depends  more  onth« 
area  of  contact  between  the  earth  plates  and  the  earth  than 
it  does  on  the  distance  between  the  earth  plates.  As  a 
result  of  the  information  gained  from  such  experiments  i 
and  as  a  result  of  the  practical  good  secured  in  many  cases 
by  not  only  properly  bonding  the  rails  together,  but  also  by 
connecting  the  bonds  together  by  means  of  a  bare  copper 
wire  zigzagging  down  the  center  of  the  track  throughout  its 
whole  length,  it  has  come  to  be  the  rule  to  ignore  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  earth  altogether  and  to  rely  on  that  of 
the  rails,  the  copper  bonds,  and  return  copper  conductors.  | 
In  fact,  everything  possible  is  done  to  keep  the  current  out  ' 
of  the  earth;  if,  after  leaving  the  rail,  it  would  confine  itself 
to  the  earth,  no  harm  would  be  done;  but  in  its  efforts  to  gel 
a  low-rcsititance  path,  it  goes  into  any  pipes  or  cable  sheaths 
that  may  be  in  its  way,  and  where  it  leaves  them  to  go  back 
to  the  rail  or  station,  it  eats  the  metal  away.  Under  the 
proper  conditions,  this  process,  known  as  electrolysis,  will 
eat  a  hole  in  an  iron  pipe  in  a  year.  Very  naturally,  the  gas 
and  water  companies  object  to  having  their  property  ruined 
in  this  way,  and  in  some  countries  have  brought  about  legis- 
lation requiring  that  at  no  place  on  the  system  shall  there 
be  over  a  certain  drop  between  the  rail  and  neighboring; 
pipes.  There  have  been  several  means  devised  for  combat- 
ing the  electrolytic  effect  of  the  leakage  current  in  an  elec- 
tric railway  with  a  rail  return. 

33.  On  an  electric  road  it  is  not  as  essential  that  the 
E.  M.  F.  should  be  kept  constant  at  all  times  as  it  is  that 
it  should  be  kept  up  to  or  above  its  normal  value  at  all 
points  on  the  road.  To  keep  the  E.  M.  F.  constant  at  all 
points  is  impossible;  to  keep  it  near  the  normal  value  is 
possible,  if  the  return  circuit  is  gomi  and  the  trolley  wire  is 
fed  as  it  should  be. 
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CALCULATTOX  OF  TRACK  RESIST^VNCE. 

c.     Resistance  of  MIlcl  Steel. — The  resistance  of  mild 
,  such   as  rails  are  made  of,  varies   considerably  with 
composition  of  the   metal.     For   purposes  of   calcula- 
we  will  take  the  specific  resistance  of  mild  steel  as 
les  that  of  copper.     This  is  a  fair  average  value,  but 
J  of  the  harder  varieties  of  steel  would  run  consider- 
above  this.      If   we   take  the    resistance    as    7  times 
of  copper  and  the  resistance  of  1  mil-foot  of  copper 
0.8  ohms,  then  the   resistance  of   1  foot  of  mild-steel 
1  mil  in  diameter  would  be  10.8  X  7  =  75.6  ohms. 

K  Relation  Bet'ween  Weight  of  Rail  and  Cross- 
lonal  Area. — Rails  are  always  designated  by  the  num- 
of  pounds  that  they  weigh  per  yard.  Thus,  a  rail 
hing  60  pounds  per  yard  is  known  as  a  60-pound  rail ; 
weighing  80  pounds  per  yard  as  an  80-pound  rail,  and 
1.  The  resistance  of  a  rail,  of  course,  depends  on  its 
onal  area,  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  bear  in  mind 
relation  between  the  weight  in  pounds  per  yard  and 
;ross-sectional  area  in  square  inches.  Fortunately,  this 
ion  is  a  very  simple  one,  because  it  so  happens  that 
weight  in  pounds  per  yard  divided  by  10  gives  the  cross- 
onal  area  quite  exactly.  For  example,  an  80-pound 
would  have  a  cross-section  of  J^J  =  8  square  inches. 
nay  write 

•e       A  =  area  of  rail  section  in  square  inches; 
IV  =  weight  of  rail  in  pounds  per  yard. 

lie. —  To  fijid  the  area  of  cross-section  of  a  rail,  divide 
veight  in  pounds  per  yard  by  10. 

lils  now  in  use  rim  from  35  pounds  (too  light  for  a 
laving  motors  on  it)  to  100  pounds  per  yard  (an  extra 
y  steam  rail).  The  rails  most  commonly  employed 
from  60  to  80  pounds  per  yard,  and  the  general  tend- 
is  to  increase  the  weight  of  rails. 


•  I 
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20.     Relation  Between  Weight  of  Rail   and   ResLst- 
■opper   bar  having  i   square  inch   cross-sectioc 
would  have  an  area  of  ],'i73,8:(6  circular  mils.      The  resist- 
ance  of    1   mil-foot    of  copper   is   10.8   ohms;    hence  the 
resistance  of  a  bar  nf  copper  1  square  inch  in  cross-section 

and  1  foot  long  would  be  '  and  a  bar  1  yard  long 

3,  ass ' 

resistance  of  raild  steel  as  7  times  that  of  copper,  the  resist- 
ance of  a  bar  of  mild  steel  of  l  square  inch  in  cross-section 

10.8  X  3X7.  .  .        .      .  „ 

-  ohms.     A  bar  having 


and  1  yard  long  would  be 

an  area  of  2  square  inches  would  have  J  this  resistance,  and 
the  resistance  of  1  yard  of  a  rail  having  a  cross-sectional 
area  of  A  square  inches  would  be 


R-- 


10.8x3x7        .000178 


{2.) 


where       y?,  =  resistance  per  yard  of  rail ; 

A  =  area  of  cross-section  of  rail  in  square  inches. 

Rule. —  T/if  resistance  hi  ohms  of  1  yard  of  i>iild-sli'il 
rail  is  equal  io  .OOOnS  iH-.-ided  by  (lie  area  of  eross-seclioi' 
of  the  rail  in  square  inches. 


37.     We  can  also  c 
weight  per  yard. 


;  the  resistance  in  terms  of  the 


(3.) 


Rg  =  resistance  per  yard ; 
W=  weight  per  yard. 
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Rule. —  The  resistance  in  ohms  of  1  yard  of  mild-steel 
rail  is  equal  to  .00178  divided  by  the  zveight  in  pounds  per 
yard. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  resistance 
expressed  in  terms  of  1,000  feet  of  rail.  1,000  feet  =  ^^f^- 
yards;  hence, 

.00178  X  If^        g 
Rm  = ^7 =  -^^  approximately,  (4.) 

where         R^  =  resistance  per  1,000  feet  of  rail; 
IV  =  weight  per  yard. 

Rule. — The  resistance  in  ohms  of  IfiOO  feet  of  single  rail ^ 
not  including  joints^  is  equal  to  .6  divided  by  the  weight  in 
pounds  per  yard. 

Formula  4  therefore  gives  the  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of 

single  rail,  not  including  joints.     For  two  rails  in  parallel, 

as  on  a  single  traclc,  the  resistance  per  1,000  feet  would 

3 
be  -^,  approximately,  and  for  a  double  track  it  would  be 

15 
\  that  given  by  formula  4,  or  ^. 

Example. — What  is  the  resistance,  .not  including  joints,  of  2  miles 
of  single  track  laid  with  60-pound  rails  ? 

Solution. — Since  there  are   two  rails   in   parallel,    the   resistance 

.3 
per  1,000  feet  will  be  Rm  =  -777  and  the  resistance  of  two  miles  will  be 

-^  =  SK  X  — .  ^^      —  .0o28  ohm.     Ans. 
oU  l.UUU 

28,  In  the  case  of  an  electrically  welded  rail,  there  is 
really  no  joint,  electrically  speaking,  as  the  rail  becomes 
continuous.  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  extra 
pieces  of  metal  are  used  in  making  the  weld,  the  welded 
part  may  actually  have  a  greater  cross-section  than  the  rail 
itself.  In  such  a  case,  the  above  formulas  include  the  joints; 
but  for  ordinary  fish-plate  joints  they  do  not  include  the 
joint  resistance. 
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ItVII,  JOrXTS  A?iD  UONDS. 

29.  General  Remarks  on  Itoll  Joints, — There  is  no 
feature  about  electric- rail  way  construction  that  calls  for 
more  care  and  attention  than  the  rail  joints.  It  is  not  such 
a  hard  matter  to  get  a  joint  that  is  mechanically  good,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  one  that  is  electri- 
cally so,  and  even  if  it  is  good  to  begin  with.  It  is  a  still  harder 
matter  to  keep  it  in  that  condition.  After  a  joint  is  once 
made  electrically  gfood,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  watch 
it  and  test  it  at  frequent  intervals,  to  see  that  it  is  mechani- 
cally firm  and  that  its  resistance  is  as  low  a^  it  should  be, 
for  the  permanency  of  a  joint  as  a  conductor  depends  as 
much  on  its  mechanical  condition  as  it  does  on  anything  else. 
When  a  track  is  first  laid  and  the  rails  and  fish-plates  arc 
new,  the  joints  carry  a  current  satisfactorily,  but  in  course  of 
time  the  parts  become  rusty,  and  rust  will  scarcely  conduct 
the  current  at  all.  The  result  is  that  a  single  joint  may  at 
length  have  more  resistance  than  several  hundred  feet  of  the 
rail  itself;  there  are  even  cases  on  record  where  a  joint,  on 
account  of  looseness  and  rust,  refused  to  pass  the  current  at 
all,  To  do  away  with  all  chances  of  such  a  condition  arising, 
it  is  the  practice  to  use  bond  wires  to  electrically  connect 
the  ends  of  abutting  rails  together.  Bond  wir^s,  or  //ands, 
are  simply  copper  wires  or  bars  provided  with  terminals  to 
be  driven  into  holes  drilled  near  the  ends  of  abutting  rails. 
There  are  various  ideas  in  use  fur  improving  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  surface  contact  between  the  bond  and  the  rail. 
If,  however,  the  joint  is  allowed  to  run  down  mechanically 
and  become  loose,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  oniy  a  short  while 
until  its  electrical  conductivity  will  be  greatly  impaired  or 
even  altogether  destroyed,  for  the  continual  vibration  is 
almost  sure  to  work  the  bond  loose  in  time.  It  is  a  source  of 
wonder  how  in  the  earliest  days  of  electric  railroading  some 
of  the  roads  could  operate  their  cars  under  the  conditions 
that  were  later  found  to  exist  in  the  rail  return.  The  rail 
return  is  just  as  important  a  part  of  the  circuit  and  can 
cause  just  as  much  loss  of  energy  as  the  overhead  wires. 

In  most  cases,  as  soon  as  the  voltage  on  the  line  begins  to 
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fall  below  normal,  the  first  thing  thought  of  is  to  put  up 
more  overhead  feeders.     Sometimes  such  feeders  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  but  very  often  they  do  not  help  matters 
much.     If  the  rail  return  is  in  good  condition,  the  chances 
are  that  the  addition  of  line  feeders  will  help  the  situation ; 
but  if  the  rail  return  is  in  very  bad  shape — the  joints  loose 
and  the  bond  wires  loose  or  broken — overhead  feeders  will 
be  a  waste  of  money  that  should  be  spent  in  perfecting  the 
bonds  and  joints.     Increasing  the  copper  in  the  line  work 
when  the   track  return  is  the   place  that  should  be  fixed, 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  as  trying  to  make  water 
run  more  freely  through  a  series  of  pipes  by  carefully  clean- 
ing the  inside  of  some  of  the  pipes  when  perhaps  the  others 
are  choked  with  rubbish.     Before  putting  up  any  more  line 
feeders  to  raise  the  voltage  at  any  given  point  on  the  line, 
the  resistance  of  the  feeders  already  feeding  that  point  and 
the  resistance  of  the   rail  return  from  that   point  to  the 
power  house  should  be  carefully  measured  and  the  two  com- 
pared.    If  they  prove  to  be  about  the  same,  an  improvement 
^^  either  place  will  do  the  work.     If  the  rail  return  proves 
^^^   be  in  comparatively  good  shape,  any  further  improve- 
ment in  that  place  will  not  effect  the  desired  change,  because 
*^e  loss  is  in  the  feeder,  and  it  is  therefore  the  feeder  part 
^    the  circuit  that  needs  attention.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
He  resistance  of  the  rail  return  proves  to  be  much  higher 
"^an  that  of  the  feed  circuit,  the  rail  return  is  the  place  to 
^^  improv^ed,  and  money  put  in  feed  wires  is  thrown  away. 

30.     I>istrlbutIon  of  Resistance  in  the  I^ail  Return. 

C^et  us  now  take  1,000  feet  of  single-rail  return  and  see  how 
the  resistance  is  divided  between  the  rails,  the  bond  wires, 
^nd  the  bond-wire  contacts.  Before  this  can  be  done,  some 
weight  in  pounds  per  yard  must  be  assumed  for  the  rail  and 
some  definite  size  of  bond  wire  must  be  selected.  As  the  prac- 
tice at  present  seems  to  be  towards  the  use  of  a  heavy  rail, 
80  pounds  per  yard  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  As  a 
rail  bond  should  never  be  any  smaller  than  a  No.  0000  wire, 
whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  the  rails  employed,  a  No.  0000 


bond  wire  will  be  taken  in  the  following  calculations.  Rails 
in  ordinary  use  arc  about  30  feet  long;  hence  there  will 
be  {ij-jt!  =  33)  33   rails  in   1.000  feet  of  single  rail.     From 

the  formula  for  single  rail,  we  have  K^  =  '—=  ,0075  ohm 

per  1,000  feet.  The  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  80-pound  rail, 
neglecting  the  joints,  is  .(K)7S  ohm.  There  is  a  bond  wire 
to  every  rail,  and  every  bond  wire  has  two  contact  places. 
The  bond  wires  need  not  average  more  than  1  foot  in  length. 
and  there  will  be  33  bond  wires  in  1,000  feet  of  single  rail. 
1,000  feet  of  No.  0000  copper  wire  measures  roughly  .O.i  ohm; 

the  resistance  of  one  bond  wire  (1  foot)  is  '       =  .00005  ohm, 

and  the  resistance  of  33  bond  wires  is  33x  .00005  =  .0016  ohm, 
approximately.  The  resistance  of  the  contact  between  the 
bond  and  the  rail  varies  a  great  deal,  depending  on  the  area  ] 
and  quality  of  the  surfaces  exposed  to  each  other;  these  in 
ttirn  depend  on  the  kind  of  bond-wire  contact  used  and  on 
the  skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  installed.  Bond-wire 
contact  resistances,  under  fair  conditions  even,  vary  from 
.OOOOnS  to  .0008  ohm,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  for  pur- 
poses of  calculation  a  value  i>f  .000*  ohm,  as  proposed  iiy 
Dr,  Louis  Bell.*  On  a  well-bonded  road,  the  resistance  per 
bond  would  not  rim  as  high  as  this,  hut  on  some  roads  it 
would  run  a  great  deal  higher.  As  there  are  33  bond  wires 
per  1,000  feet  and  as  each  bond  has  two  contacts,  there  will 
be  IJU  bond-wire  contacts  per  1,000  feet.  With  a  resistance 
of  .OOOa  ohm  per  contact,  this  brings  the  total  bond-contacl 
resistances  per  1,000  feet  up  to  GC.  X  -0003  =  .0133  ohm. 

Collecting  the  three  values  determined  above,  we  have 
80  pound  rail  resistance  for  1,000  feet  =  .0075  ohm ;  resist- 
ance for  3S  bond  wires  in  the  1,000  feet  of  rail  =  .0010  ohm; 
resistance  of  the  (iO  bond-wire  contacts  =  .0133  ohm.  This 
makes  the  total  resistance  of  the  1,000  feet  of  single  rail 
amount  to  .0075 -f  .OdlO  +  .0133  =  .0323  ohm.  This  com- 
parison shows  that  the  bond  wires  and   the  contacts  are 

•  Power  Distribution  for  Electric  Railroads  by  Dr.  Louis  Bell. 
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responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  resistance  of  the 
1,000  feet  of  single  rail;  so  the  fact  that  the  rail  has  a 
bonded  joint  every  30  feet  multiplies  the  resistance  of  the 
rail  return  by  3.  By  installing  two  bond  wires  instead  of 
one,  the  resistance  due  to  joints  would  be  halved,  making 
the  total  resistance  of  the  1,000  feet  of  single-rail  return 

.0075  -I -^ =  .0149    ohm.       This    reduces    the 

total  single-rail  resistance  per  1,000  feet  to  a  value  only 
twice  what  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  joints  or  reduces  it 
33J  per  cent.  The  best  method  of  reducing  the  resistance 
due  to  joints  is  to  use  a  60-foot  rail  instead  of  the  standard 
30-foot  rail.  This  construction  has  the  advantage  of  not 
only  halving  the  number  of  electrical  joints,  and  thereby 
halving  the  drop  loss  due  to  joints,  but  by  halving  the 
mechanical  joints,  it  halves  the  pounding  that  the  car  has  to 
go  through,  and  in  this  way  saves  both  the  track  and  the 
rolling  stock.  Of  course,  a  120-foot  rail  would  be  much 
better  still,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  length  of  rail  that  can 
be  shipped  and  handled  economically.  The  desirable  fea- 
ture of  length  pushed  to  its  limit  would  call  for  one  con- 
tinuous rail  for  the  whole  road.  Such  a  rail  could  not  be 
rolled  or  shipped,  but  perfect  continuity  of  the  rail  can  be 
obtained  by  the  electrical  welding  process.  Experience  has 
shown  that  where  the  rail  is  embedded  in  paving,  the  trouble 
due  to  expansion  and  contraction  cannot  exert  itself.  The 
paving  prevents  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
rails  and  also  holds  them  so  that  they  cannot  move  laterally. 
The  value  .0223  ohm,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  single  rail  including  the  joints. 
The  resistance  per  1,000  feet  of  single  track,  or  two  rails, 
would  be  one-half  of  this,  .0111  ohm.  The  resistance  per 
1,000  feet  of  double  track  would  be  about  .0056  ohm.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  on  a  double- track  road,  with  heavy  rails  and 
with  the  joints  all  welded,  the  resistance  of  the  rail  return 
might  be  brought  very  nearly  down  to  a  value  where  it  could 
be  ignored  altogether  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  overhead 
work;  but  as  such  an  ideal  condition  of   things  would  be 
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very  unusual,  we  will,  for  purposes  of  calculation, 

that  the  track  is  well  bonded  and  that  the  resistance  per 

1,000  feet  of  single  track  is  approximately  .0111  ohm. 

31.  Bonds.^Rail  bonds  are  made  in  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent styles,  the  differences  between  some  of  them  being 
very  sliyhl.  They  are  all  designed,  however,  to  get  the 
beat  possible  contact  between  the  rail  and  the  bond,  also  !u 
withstand  the  tendency  to  break  off  under  the  .iction  of  the 
continuous  vibration  and  pounding  to  which  the  joints  are 
subjected  when  the  cars  pass  over  them.  There  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  rail  bonds  on  the  market  that  to  describe 
th«m  mII  would  l>e  out  of  the  question,  but  it  might  be  well 
to  describe  briefly  several  types,  the  construction  of  which 
brings  them  on  the  safe  side  of  the  1  foot  of  No.  OOOO  wire 
assumed  in  the  calculations. 

32.  Fig.  30  shows  one  form  of  bond ;  the  conducting  part  a 
of  this  bond  is  flexible,  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  small 
flattened  wires  cast-welded  into  the  terminals  that  attach 
to  the  rail.  To  install  the  bond,  the  fish-plate  must  be 
removed  and  two  holes  drilled  in  the  rail  to  fit  the  plug  por- 
tion of  the  terminal.     The  plugs  are  then  pressed  into  the 


holes  in  the  rails  by  means  of  a  special  press  that  forces 
them  home  until  they  not  only  fill  the  holes  snug,  but  their 
heads  also  flatten  over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rail, 
thereby  giving  greater  area  of  contact  between  the  bond 
and  the  rail.  The  fish-plate  is  then  screwed  back  into  place. 
This  bond  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  protected  class, 
as  the  fish-plate  not  only  protects  it  from  mechanical  injury 
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and  the  action  of  the  weather,  but  also  from  the  attacks  of 
copf>er  thieves. 

Fig.  31  shows  another  type  of  protected  bond,  known  as 
the  ball  bond^  because  a  small  steel  ball  is  used  to  expand 
the  contact  between  this  bond  terminal  and  the  rail.     As 


Fig.  81. 


shown  in  the  figure,  the  plug  part  of  the  terminal  that  goes 
into  the  rail  is  hollow.  To  fix  the  bond  to  the  rail,  the  plug 
is  slipped  into  the  hole  and  a  small  steel  ball  is  then  driven 
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Fig.  32. 


through  the  hole  in  the  plug;  this  serves  to  expand  the  plug 
into  the  sides  of  the  iron  hole  and  thus  secures  a  good 
contact.       If    the    first    ball    forced    in    goes    through    too 


Fig.  33. 


freely,  a  little  larger  one  is  useci.  Fig.  \Vl  shows  another 
form  of  protected  bond.  This  bond  has  a  stranded  con- 
ductor, but  solid  terminals,  and  the  bond  itself  is  quite  short. 


33.  Fig.  33  shows  a  style  of  bond  known  as  the  plastic 
bond  from  the  fad  that  the  medium  of  contact  is  a  paste  or 

amalgam  and  is  therefore  plas- 
tic. This  bond  has  the  unique 
feature  that  the  fish-plate  it- 
self is  used  as  the  bond  proper, 
the  plastic  part  merely  insur- 
ing that  there  shall  be  a  good 
contact  between  the  fish-plate 
and  the  rails,  A  piece  of  cork 
holds  the  plastic  compound  in  position  near  the  side  of  the 
rails.  The  surface  of  the  plate  and  rail  is  brightened  before 
the  plastic  device  is  put  in  place,  and  as  the  contact  surfaces 
are  thereafter  protected  by  the  plastic  compound,  which  re- 
mains soft,  air  and  water  are  kept  from  the  j'omiA  ^nd  rust- 
ing cannot  take  place.  The  idea  involved  in  applying  -he 
plastic  device  can  be  more  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  34,  wn.>.r. 
shows  the  method  of  its  application  to  the  bijnding  of  oul 
rails.  In  this  case,  a  hole  must  be  bored  through  the  fish- 
plate and  into  the  rail.  The  amalgam  is  shown  at  b.  The 
above  bonds  have  not  been  selected  with  the  idea  of  putting 
forth  the  merits  of  the  best  ones  to  use,  for  there  are  many 
others  that,  with  one  or  two  e.Nceptions,  are  perhaps  just  as 
good  as  the  ones  given,  but  tlicy  are  given  to  show  some  of 
the  many  ways  used  to  attach  the  bonds  to  the  rails.  There 
are  bonds  with  threaded  shanks,  held  in  place  by  nuts  and 
jamb  nuts;  others  dejiend  on  pins;  and  others,  again,  have 
their  ends  welded  or  brazed  to  the  rail. 

34.  T>is|H)Kal  or  tlio  Itonilx. — Having  selected  the  kind 
of  bond  to  be  used  in  any  case,  the  next    question  is,   how 


shall  they  be  disposed,  and  is  it  n< 
any  way  by  supjilcmentary  wires  ? 
of  bonding  used  in  the  early  days 


cssary  to  help  them  in 
¥\^.  :!,")  shows  the  style 
if  electric  railways.      In 
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:his  figure,  Ay  A^  A^  A  are  the  rails  and  B^  B^  B^  B  the 
bond  wires.  Each  rail  is  connected  to  the  one  abutting  it. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  ends,  the  two  lines  of 
rail  are  not  connected  together;  so  that  if  a  bond  wire 
breaks  and  at  the  same  time  the  iron  joint  happens  to  be 
very  bad,  the  rail  return  becomes  almost  useless  beyond  the 
break  as  far  as  that  line  of  rail  is  concerned. 
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If  the  bond  wires  are  of  ample  size  and  are  so  installed  that 
they  can  be  relied  on  not  to  break,  the  style  of  bonding 
shown  in  Fig.  35  is  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  bond 
wires  will  remain  in  as  good  a  state  as  they  are  when  they 
are  put  in.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  they  will  break  or 
become  loose,  and  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  lessen  the 
bad  effects  of  such  a  mishap.  Fig.  36  shows  the  first  step 
takeil  in  this  direction.  In  this  case,  the  nearest  opposite 
bond  wires  are  tied  together  with  a  cross  wire,  so  that  the 


Fig.  37. 

rail  return  cannot  be  entirely  ruptured  unless  both  of  the 
bond  wires  tied  together  give  way.  The  chances  of  a  com- 
plete break  in  the  return  circuit  of  either  rail  are  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  the  rails  are  thus  tied  together  at  frequent 
intervals.  To  still  further  insure  the  continuity  of  the  rail 
return  and  to  protect  it  against  the  evils  of  faulty  bond 
wires,  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  37  is  sometimes  adopted. 
In  this  case,  not  only  are  the  rails  bonded  together  as  usual, 
but  all  the  bond  wires  are  connected  together  by  means 
of  a  bare  copper  wire  that  zigzags  down  the  track  from  one 
bond  wire  to  the  other.  This  auxiliary  wire  carries  the  cur- 
rent over  any  breaks  that  might  occur  and  makes  it  almost 
impossible   for   such   a   thing   as   a   dead   rail   to   develop. 
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Besides  this,  it  actually  serves  as  an  auxiliary  wire  in  multi- 
ple with  the  rails.  Of  cimrse,  such  a  wire,  since  it  is  often 
no  larger  than  a  No.  ((  U.  &  S.,  has  a  very  small  capacity 
comiared  with  that  t\{  the  rails  themselves,  as  has  l>reii 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  the  continuity  of 
the  rail  return  has  become  so  bad  that  this  zigza};  wire  has 
burned  off  on  account  of  the  large  current  that  it  had  to 
carry.  With  such  a  construction,  however,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  breaking  of  several  bond  wires  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  running  of  the  cars. 

On  some  roads,  the  ground  return  is  supplemented  by  an 
extra  ground  feeder  running  along  the  track,  either  sup- 
ported on  the  poles  or  buried  underground,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  38.  This  auxiliary  return  is  tapped  to  the  rails  at 
regular  intervals.  Such  a  feeder  is  especially  effective 
where  the  road  curves,  so  that  the  end  of  the  line  is  much 
nearer  to  the  power  house  than  the  intermediate  portions  of 
the  line.      In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  pays  to  string  a  ground 


feeder  across  lots  to  the  power  house  to  avoid  having  the 
current  follow  the  roundabimt  path  offered  by  the  rails. 
Where  there  is  a  double  track,  it  is  customary  to  bond  the 
two  lines  of  rail  together  at  intervals  of  400  or  .500  feet. 
Sjiecial  care  must  be  taken  to  do  a  good,  safe  job  of  bond- 
ing at  all  crossings  and  special  work,  for  it  is  there  that  the 
cars  do  most  of  the  pounding  and  the  bond  wires  are  most 
Hkoly  to  be  worked  loose  or  broken.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  duplicate  the  bonds  at  such  points,  for  if  one  breaks, 
the  other  still  preserves  the  continuity.  All  joints  between 
a  supplementary  ground-return  wire  and  the  bond  wires 
should  be  well  soldered,  and  where  the  rail-return  connec- 
tion is  made  at  the  power  house,  it  should  be  a  metallic  one 
between  the  rail  and  the  negative  bus-bar,  and  not  through 
the  agency  uf  a  ground  phitu  aione. 
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35.  In  perfecting  the  rail  return,  the  best  rult;  to  keep  in 
mind  is  to  make  it  as  good  as  it  can  be  made,  for  even  then 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be  any  too  good.  In  perfect- 
ing or  improving  the  rail  part  of  the  circuit,  there  is  not 
the  same  chance  of  exceeding  the  economical  limit  of  invest- 
ment that  there  is  in  the  overhead  work,  because  the  amount 
of  copper  involved  is  comparatively  small.  The  rails  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment,  anyway,  and  if  full  use  can 
be  made  of  them  as  conductors,  so  much  the  better.  If  the 
track  is  thus  used  to  carry  the  current,  it  effects  a  saving 
by  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  solid  copper  return. 
Again,  where  the  conditions  prescribe  that  the  drop  in  volt- 
age between  the  station  and  the  cars  be  limited  to  a  certain 
amount,  this  drop  includes  the  loss  in  the  track  return  as 
well  as  the  overhead  line,  so  that  if  the  track  resistance  is 
low,  the  bulk  of  the  drop  may  be  made  to  take  place  in  the 
overhead-line  work,  thus  helping  to  keep  down  the  size  of 
the  feeders.  In  the  track  circuit  there  are  two  or  four  lines 
of  rails,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  each  line  of  rails  has  carry- 
ing capacity  for  a  certain  amount  of  current;  none  of  this 
carrying  capacity  should  be  thrown  away  by  reducing  the 
fionductivity  of  the  rails  with  poor  or  insufficient  bonding. 


KS6.     Cast- Welded    Joint.  —  Cast-welding    is    now   fre- 
"(Juently  resorted  to  for  bonding  the  rails.     It  makes  a  strong 

joint      mechanically, 

and    if    the   work    is 

properly  done,  the  r-- 

sistance  of  the  j'^;: 

may  be  as  low,  if  i> 

lower,  than  that  of  a 

corresponding  length 

of  rail.     The  ends  of 

the  rails  are  first  care-  '"'   " 

fully  cleaned  by  means  of  a  sand  blast,  and  are  then  held  in 

position  by  a  special  clamp  that  forms  a  mold  around  the 

joint.     The  cast  iron  /,  Fig.  39,  is  then  poured  into  the  mold 

from  a  portable  cupola.     The  joint  so  formed  is  very 


J 


and  is  of  high  electrical  conduclivity.     The  cast   iron  /  is 
approxtmateiy  100  pounds  in  weight  and  covers  the  rails   , 
for  a  length  of  10  or  12  inches. 

87.  EleftPlcally  Welrted  Joints. — In  this  method  of 
joining  the  rails,  the  abutting  ends  are  first  cleaned  and 
then  held  by  a  special  arrangement,  hy  means  of  which  thcjr 
may  be  pressed  together  after  they  have  been  brought  to  a 
welding  heat.  A  heavy  current  is  then  sent  through  the 
joint  until  it  becomes  heated.  This  current  is  usually  fur- 
nished by  a  special  welding  transformer  that  is  capable  of 
delivering  a  very  large  current  at  low  pressure.  This  trans- 
former'is  usually  supplied  with  alternating  current  that  is 
obtained  from  a  rotary  transformer  or  motor  generator, 
operated  by  the  500-volt  trolley  current.  The  electrically 
welded  joint  has  a  very  low  electrical  resistance  if  the  work 
is  properly  done.  It  is,  however,  hardly  as  strong  mechani- 
cally as  the  cast-welded  joint,  unless  it  is  reenforced  by 
side  pieces.  The  cast-welded  joint  is  used  more  widely 
than  the  electrically  welded  joint,  but  the  great  majority  of 
roads  use  the  regular  fish-plate  joint. 


THE  TRACK. 
38.  Gonei-ul  Itemarks. — There  is  no  class  of  track  work 
that  calls  for  more  care  and  attention  to  details  than  that 
for  a  track  on  which  cars  equipped  with  heavy  electric  motors 
are  to  run.  There  are  two  general  ways  of  propelling  street 
cars  over  the  road.  One  way  is  by  means  of  a  force  outside 
of  the  car  itself,  as  found  in  the  cable  road;  and  the  other 
is  by  means  of  a  force  applied  directly  to  the  car  axles,  as 
on  cars  propelled  by  air,  steam,  and  electric  motors.  The 
latter  way  has  the  advantage  that  each  car  is  an  independ- 
ent unit,  so  that  trouble  on  one  does  not  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  the  running  of  the  rest.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  track  on  an  axle-driven  system  is 
much  greater  than  it  is  on  a  cable  system.  This  is  due 
not  only  to  the  increased  weight  of  the  independent  unit 
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ncidental  to  its  carrying  all  its  own  driving  devices,  but  to 
:he  continual  slippage  of  the  wheels  and  hence  grinding 
iffect  that  takes  place  under  certain  conditions.  This  latter 
point  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  grades  the  up-going  rail 
ilways  wears  out  first,  because  this  is  the  track  on  which 
the  most  spinning  of  the  wheels  takes  place.  This  effect  is 
)ften  noticeable  on  the  head  of  the  rail,  even  on  level  track; 
he  rail  looks  as  if  some  one  had  gone  along  with  a  small 
imery  wheel  and  ground  the  rail  top  into  a  series  of  arcs 
)f  circles — quite  small,  it  is  true,  but  plainly  noticeable. 
\dded  to  these  two  features  is  that  of  the  much  higher  rate 
)f  speed  at  which  self-contained  cars  run.  As  a  result  of 
ill  these  influences,  whenever  a  horse-car  line  is  converted 
into  an  electric  line,  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  change 
not  only  the  weight  and  style  of  the  rail  used,  but  the  whole 
roadbed  construction.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  sup- 
port the  joints  between  the  ends  of  the  abutting  rails  in  a 
thorough  and  substantial  manner,  because  it  is  here  that  the 
pounding  takes  place  and  the  greatest  wear  occurs.  An 
ilectric  road  requires  the  exercise  of  even  more  care  in  the 
)erfection  of  its  track  work  than  any  other  kind  of  road, 
>ecause  not  only  are  the  rails  a  part  of  the  electrical  circuit 
n  most  cases,  thus  making  it  necessary  that  they  be  electri- 
:ally  continuous  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  but  the 
ife  of  the  overhead  work  and  the  rolling  stock  is  indirectly 
3ut  very  largely  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  track. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  electrical  results  out  of  the  rail  as 
I  return  conductor,  the  joints  should  be  able  to  carry  a  cur- 
rent with  as  little  loss  of  energy  as  the  same  length  of  the 
rail  itself.  There  are  means  provided  for  securing  this  con- 
dition when  the  track  is  new,  but  no  means  can  be  provided 
for  preserving  the  electrical  continuity  if  the  joints  are 
allowed  to  run  down  and  become  loose.  If  the  joints  are 
^ood  and  the  rail  is  smooth,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  keep- 
ing the  trolley  pole  on  the  wire,  unless  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  pole  or  wire  itself.  Such  a  trouble  would  be  local  and 
easily  remedied.  But  if  the  joints  are  bad,  there  will  be  no 
end  of  trouble,  due  to  the  pole  jumping  off  the  wire. 


Nolhing  is  harder  on  trucks  and  car  biidies  than  a  bad 
track;  the  poumiing  and  jolting  loosen  the  truck  and  motor 
bolts,  wreck  in  course  of  time  the  suspension  rigging  and 
let  the  motor  down  on  the  pavement;  it  causes  excessive 
teetering,  setting  of  springs,  and  breaking  of  axles;  it  is 
hard  on  the  bearings  and  just  as  hard  on  the  brushes,  with 
the  result  that  the  commutator  soon  gels  in  bad  shaj>e  and 
troubles  from  flashing,  grounds,  and  open  circuits  begin. 

39.  The  kind  of  roadbed  and  rail  to  be  used  depends  on 
where  the  road  is  located.  If  the  soil  has  a  very  poor  bot- 
tom, such  as  is  the  case  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  subwork 
of  the  roadbed  must  be  much  more  substantia]  than  there 
is  any  need  to  be  on  soil  that  is  firm  and  lays  on  a  rock  bot- 
tom, such  as  is  found  in  New  York.  WTiere  the  proposed  road 
runs  through  the  country,  it  is  the  custom  to  use  a  T  rail ; 
in  cities,  on  paved  streets,  the  girder  rail  is  used  ;  but  on 
account  of  its  easy  riding  qualities  and  less  cost,  the  trend  is 
towards  the  use  of  the  T  rail  wherever  it  is  possible. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  sections  where  the  wagon 
traffic  is  heavy,  the  rail  gets  a  great  deal  of  its  wear  from 
this  traffic.  All  light  and  medium  vehicles  are  built  lo 
standard  gauge  to  fit  the  track,  and  the  heavier  ones  of 
wider  gauge  run  with  one  wheel  on  the  rail  while  the  other 
one  cuts  a  groove  alongside  of  the  other  rail.  To  offset  any 
inducement  that  the  rail  might  naturally  offer  to  wagon 
traffic,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  so  shaping  the  rail  and  so 
bringing  the  paving  up  flush  with  its  head,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  track,  that  there  would  be  very  little  tend- 
ency for  the  wheels  to  follow  the  line  of  the  rail.  Wagon 
traffic  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance  ;  one  way,  there- 
fore, to  lessen  the  traffic  on  the  rail  is  to  make  the  paving 
on  both  sides  of  it  good. 

40.  SlaRjfoi^'d  .loiiits. — !n  placing  the  rails,  opinion  is 
divided  as  to  how  the  joints  sfmuld  be  disposed  ;  some 
engineers  are  in  favor  of  staggering  the  joints,  while  others 
prefer  to  put  the  joints  opposite  each  other.  The  natural 
advantage  of  the  broken  or  staggered  plan  is  that  if  the 
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nts  are  in  poor  condition,  the  jolting  of  the  car  is  not  as 
were  passing  over  them  one  side  at  a  time  as  it  is  passing 
er  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
ints  opposite;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  joints  are 
aggered  and  are  in  bad  condition,  the  car,  especially  if  it 

a  long  body  on  a  single  truck,  acquires  a  disagreeable  side 
filing  motion,  very  much  like  the  motion  due  to  a  sprung 
xle.  On  double-truck  cars  the  effect  is  not  so  marked. 
["he  general  practice  is,  however,  to  use  staggered  joints. 

While  the  importance  of  making  the  track  as  good  as  pos- 
sible has  been  realized  for  many  years,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  tracks  have  been  constructed  to  with- 
stand* the  hard  usage  to  which  motor  cars  subject  them. 
Even  high-grade  concrete  meets  with  liberal  use  in  the  sub- 
work  of  such  roads.  The  steel  cross-tie  threatens  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wooden  one,  and  the  old-style  tie-rod  is 
giving  way  to  a  tie-beam  as  large  as  the  rail  itself. 


THE  RO^VDBED. 

41.  The  permanent  character  of  the  track  as  a  whole 
depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  roadbed;  if  after 
the  substructure  is  laid,  it  gives  or  swerves  in  places, 
everything  that  rests  on  it  gives  and  swerves  also,  so  that 
in  course  of  time  the  surface  of  the  track  becomes  undu- 
lating and  serpentine  in  outline.  Electric  roads  as  far  as 
possible  now  follow  steam-road  practice  in  their  roadbed 
and  track  work,  and  for  out-of-town  work  they  could  not 
do  better.  Fig.  40  shows  a  standard  steam-road  construc- 
tion.    The  same  care       u jigf 


and  exactness  that 
are  observed  in 
steam-road  construc- 
tion should  be  ob- 
served in  electric  rail-  f»<^'  *« 
roading,  where  the  train  speeds  are  often  almost  as  high  and 
other  conditions  just  as  severe. 


4a.  Metlimls  of  InstnllhiK  Kloct.ric  Itoodbeds.— On 
suburban  electric  roads,  the  steam  construction  can  be  UA- 
lowed  closely.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  ckctrii: 
roads  are  run  in  streets  that  if  not  already  paved  will  be 
at  some  future  time,  and  hence  the  conditions  arc  some- 
what chang,;d  The  methods  of  building  electric  roads 
differ  so  radically  that  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  only 
elements  of  constmclion  in  common  to  all  electric  roads 
are  the  earth  and  the  rails.  Some  roads  have  wooden 
cross-ties,  some  metal,  and  others  have  no  cross-ties  at 
all.  One  road  must  build  an  expensive  substructure  for 
its  roadbed  and  another,  on  account  of  natural  conditions, 
may  not  have  to  lay  scarcely  any  roadbed.  There  can  be 
no  better  way  of  bringing  out  these  several  points  in  con- 
struction than  to  take  examples  of  roads  on  which  they 
occur;  but  before  doing  this,  we  will  consider  the  mo« 
common  forms  of  rail  in  use  and  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  best  adapted. 


RAILS. 

43.    T  and  Girder  Itnils. — There  are  two  kinds  of  rail 
in  common  use,  the  T  rail  and  the  girder  rail,  both  of  which 


get  their  names  from  their  jfcncral  shape.     Fig.  41  shows 
a  type  of  T  rail  used  for  cross-country,  suburban,  elevated, 
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and  underground  roads,  where  the  wagon  traffic  does  not 
have  to  be  considered.  //  is  the  head,  or  ball,  of  the  rail, 
H'  is  the  web,  and  F  is  the  flange,  or  foot.  A  T  rail  is  called 
a  center-bearing  rail,  because  the  center  of  the  head  is 
directly  over  the  center  of  the  web.  Fig.  42  (a)  and  (6) 
shows  two  types  of  girder  rail  ;  {a)  is  known  as  a  tram  rail 
on  account  of  the  tram  T  and  (6)  is  known  as  a  grooved 
rail,  because  it  has  the  groove  O.  In  Fig.  42  (a)  and  (i), 
H  is  the  head  ;  W,  the  web  ;  F,  the  flange,  or  foot;  N,  the 
neck;  D,  the  lip;  and  A',  the  gauge  line  or  line  that  the  heel 
of  the  gauge  touches  when  gauging  the  distance  apart  of 
the  rails.  The  tram  rail  is  the  first  in  order  of  invention, 
and  it  is  still  more  used  than  any  other  type  of  girder  rail. 


44,  Grooved  Rail. — The  grooved  rail  was  introduced 
9  a  means  of  diverting  wagon  traffic  from  the  rail,  and  in 
this  it  has  succeeded  quite  well  ;  but  in  the  earlier  forms  of 
jrooved  rail,  it  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  constant  trouble 

to   keep  the   ice,  dirt,  and  stones  out  of  the  groove.      The 

presence  of  this  foreign  matter  not  only  increased  the  power 

required  to  run  the  car,  but  it  also  introduced  an  element  of 

danger,  as  a  small  stone  could  throw  the  car  off  the  track. 

In  modern  grooved  rails,  however,  such  as  that  shown   in 

Fig.  43,  this  bad  feature  is  very  much  mitigated  by  the  shape 

given  to  the  groove.     For  a  given  groove, 

there  is  always  a  given  shape  of  car-wheel 

flange  that  is  best  suited  to  that  groove  ; 

so  that  in  buying  car  wheels,  due  regard 

must  be  had  for  the  shape  and  size  of  the 

groove  that  they  are  to  run  in,  otherwise 

there  will  be  excessive  wear  in  the  groove 

and  on  the  wheel  flange.     A  wheel  flange 

must  be  of  a  certain  depth  in  order  to  be 

safe  ;  if  the  depth  of  the  groove  and  the 
lepth  of  the  flange  of  the  wheel  are  ab( 
Ihe  same, the  least  bit  of  wear  in  the  tread  ''"'  *^- 

!  the  wheel  will  let  the  weight   of   the  car  down   on    the 
where  it  is  not  intended   to  be  and  which  will  not 
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stand  it ;  if  the  wheel  flanges  are  deeper  than  the  groove,  the 
wheels  cannot  be  used  at  all.  A  track  of  grooved  rail  must 
he  gauged  to  exactness,  because  it  offers  two  chances  for 
the  wheels  to  bind.  If  the  gauge  is  too  narrow,  the  out- 
sides  of  the  wheel  flanges  bind  against  the  heads  of  the  rails; 
if  the  rails  are  too  far  apart,  the  insides  of  the  wheel  flanges 
bind  agamst  the  side  of  the  groove. 

45.    Standard    Track    Gange.  —  The   standard   track- 
gauge  is  4  feet  8*  inches,  as  measured  by  means  of  a  gauge 
such   as  that   shown  in  Fig.  44  {a).     The  car  wheels  are 
pressed  on  the  axle 
C^  -       —  --^   to  4  feet  Si  inches 

'•  ',^'  ~"  ~^     by  means  of  a  gauge 

similar   to  that 
[  ^  ^  I   shown  in  Fig.  44  (d). 

f^>  To    apply    such    a 

''"'•  **  gauge  correctly,  one 

end  of  the  gauge  should  be  free  to  move  laterally  about 
3J  inches,  when  both  of  the  notches  engage  the  flanges  of 
the  two  wheels.  T  rails  are  much  more  economical  froin 
the  operating  point  of  view  than  girder  rails,  because  how- 
ever much  the  tread  of  the  wheel  may  wear  down  or  be 
groimd  down,  there  is  nothing  for  the  flange  of  the  wheel  to 
ride  on, 

4fi.  Ralls  With  Conic-nl  Tread. — The  treads  of  wheels 
are  conical  ;  that  is,  the  diameter  of  tread  next  to  the  flange 
is  larger  than  its  diameter  at  the  outside  edge.  This  is  done 
to  allow  the  car  to  center  itself  on  the  track  when  the  two 
wheels  on  the  same  axle  are  of  different  sizes.  The  device 
probably  performs  its  function  when  there  is  no  greater 
difference  in  the  wheels  than  is  found  on  two  wheels  of  the 
same  make  just  as  they  come  from  the  foundry  ;  this  dif- 
ference is,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  J  inch  in  the  circumfer- 
ence. But  the  beveled  tread  cannot  be  expected  to  amount 
to  very  much  as  an  equalizer  where  the  difference  in  diam- 
eter of  the  two  wheels  is   g   or  J  inch.     Such  a  state  of 
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affairs  should  not  be  alJowed  to  exist,  on  account  of  the  slip- 
page it  caus<fs  and  for  other  reasons;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
some  cases  it  does  exist.  The  general  rule  has  been  to 
make  the  top  of  the  rail  level,  with  the  result  that  until 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wear  in  either   the  rail  head  or 


H  Pic.  *S.  Fig.  W. 

B^the  wheel  tread,  the  traction  siir 


•  the  wheel  tread,  the  traction  surface  between  the  two  is  a 

straight  line.     In  conformity  with  the  observed  fact  that 

the  side  of   the   rail   head  next   to   the  gauge  line  always 

wears  down  first,  to  meet  the  bevel  of  the  wheel,  the  very 

kaensible  idea  is  now  being  practiced  of  making  the  top  of  the 

■  rail  head  also  beveled  to  conform  to  the  bevel  on  the  wheel 
tread ;  the  result  is  that  the  rail  and  wheel  are  a  fit  to  begin 
with  and  do  not  have  to  wear  down  to  that  condition.  This 
construction  is  said  to  effect  a  saving  of  about  33^  per  cent. 

^Ub  the  life  of  the  wheel  and  rail.     Fig.  i5  shows  a  girder  rail 

^         d 


J 
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wilh  a  straight  top;  Fig.  4<i  shows  one  with  a  bevel  top. 
Fig.  47  shows  a  sci-tion'  through  a  complete  girder-rail  joint 
A,  A  are  the  splice  Dam,  or  flsh-plaies,  so  designed  that 
they  stiffen  the  joint.  They  are  held  up  to  the  rail  by 
track  Iwlts  />',  B,  which  pass  through  the  web  of  the  rail, 
Fig.  48  shows  a  completed  joint.  Note  the  cross -section  of 
the  fish-plate;  the  rib  at  O,  O,  when  the  track  bolts  art 
screwed  home,  gives  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  lock  washer 
and  at  the  same  time  insures  a  definite  contact  siirfate 
between  the  plate  and  the  rail.  There  are  a  great  manj- 
patented  devices  in  use  for  stiffening  the  joint  and  givingit 
solidity,  and  all  of  them  have  some  merit;  but  the  device 
that  seems  to  be  gaining  the  most  favor  with  railway  men 
is  the  cast-welded  joint,  which  has  already  been  described. 

47.    Guard  Ralls,  Curves,  and  Special  Work. — All  roads 

have  a  greater  or  less  number  of  crossings,  curves,  branch- 
offs,  cross-overs,  etc.,  and  since  these  are  different  from 
straight  track,  in  that  they  involve  special  care  and  pre- 
cautions in  their  installation,  they  are  all  included  under 
the  general  name  of  speeliil  ^\-ork.  Imjjortant  special 
work  is  made  up  complete  at  the  steel  works  and  is  shipped 
ready  to  install.  When  the  work  is  in  several  pieces,  ends 
that  go  together  have  the  same  mark,  so  that  the  trackman 
can  make  no  mistake  in  his  hurried  efforts  to  complete  the 
job  without  interfering  with  regular  traffic.  As  the  work  of 
making  up  special  work  must  be  tarried  out  with  great  pre- 
cision {a  difference  of  |  inch  in  the  angle  at  which  one  arm 
of  a  frog  or  crossing  sticks  out  may  cause  no  end  of  trouble), 
it  is  carried  out  step  by  step,  as  follows:  The  site  of  the 
proposed  work  is  first  measured  up  carefully  and  a  drawing 
of  the  survey  made.  This  drawing  is  then  carefully  checked 
up  and  is  used  as  a  means  to  lay  the  work  out  in  actual  size 
with  chalk  on  a  hard,  smooth,  maple  floor,  known  as  the 
laying-out  floor ;  if  the  job  checks  up  all  right,  the  floor  lines 
and  angles  are  used  as  a  guide  for  making  wooden  templets 
to  be  used  by  the  patternmaker  and  the  rail  bender.  When 
the  separate  parts  of  the  job  are  complete,  it  is  set  up  in  the 
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laying-out  yard,  where  any  slight  errors  or  inaccuracies 
due  to  uneven  shrinkage  in  the  cast  parts  of  the  job  or  to 
want  of  care  in  the  bending  are  detected. 

In  the  switch,  frog,  and  crossing  part  of  special  worlc,  the 
greatest  wear  takes  place  at  the  points  and  breaks.  On  this 
account,  several  schemes  have  been  adopted  for  not  only 
increasing  the  hardness  of  the  metal  at  these  places,  but  for 


making  the  support  stronger,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  pound- 
ing will  be  less.  There  are  many  different  styles  of  this 
intersection  work.  Fig.  i9  shows  one  make  of  crossing,  and 
the  other  makes  are  much  the  same  in  general  appearance. 
Hardened  centers  a  of  manganese  steel  or  other  hard  kind 
of  steel  are  used  at  the  points  to  prevent  wear  and  hammer- 
ing-out. 

48.  Curves.  —  Curves  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and 
<M>iii{K>und,  or  transition,  curves.  A  simple  curve  is  one 
that  is  described  with  but  one  radius  throughout  its  length. 
A  compound  curve  is  one  so  constructed  that  the  radii 
becomes  shorter  as  the  middle  point  of  the  curve  is 
approached  from  either  end.  A  compound  curve  is  easier 
riding  than  a  simple  curve.  Street-railway  curves  are 
always  designated  by  the  radius  at  the  center.  Long  curves 
of  light  rail  are  sprung  in,  as  a  rule,  that  is,  the  rail  is  pried 
over  with  a  bar  and  spiked  into  position,  the  paving  being 
relied  on  to  keep  the  track  in  place.  The  main  objection  to 
"springing  in"  a  curve  is,  that  if  done  on  a  curve  of  too 
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short  a  radius  or  with  heavy  rail,  the  job  in  course  of  time  will 
give  trouble  at  the  joints;  the  ends  of  the  rails  straighten 
out  and  make  an  angle  at  the  joint.  This  means  that  the 
car  trucks  in  rounding  such  a  curve  will  change  direction 
in  jumps,  instead  of  gradually,  and  impart  to  the  car  a  dis- 
agreeable, jerky  motion  not  to  be  found  on  a  curve  that  is 
smooth  and  regular.  On  curves  of  heavy  rail  and  moderate 
radius,  a  portable  rail  bender  should  be  used,  while  shorter 
curves  should  be  bent  to  a  templet  with  a  power  bender. 

49.  A  very  important  point  about  laying  out  a  single- 
track  curve  is  to  be  certain  that  a  car  will  go  around  it 
freely  without  either  end  overhanging  the  corner  of  the  side- 
walk or  striking  any  obstruction.  On  double-track  curves  is 
also  introduced  the  feature  of  two  cars  being  able  to  pass 
each  other  without  danger.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential 
that  the  curves  be  such  that  two  cars  can  pass  each  other 
on  them,  and  in  many  existing  cases  it  cannot  be  done. 
Very  often,  however,  it  involves  but  a  small  additional 
cost  to  so  construct  the  curves  that  the  cars  can  pass,  and 
it  is  in  the  long  run  the  best  thing  to  do.  Whether  or 
not  a  curve  will  allow  cars  to  pass  on  it  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing; the  length  of  the  car;  the  width  of  the  car;  the 
amount  that  the  ends  overhang  the  wheel  base ;  the  distance 
between  the  track  centers;  the  curvature;  the  elevation  of 
the  outside  rail;  the  lijngth  of  wheel  base;  and,  on  double- 
truck  cars,  the  distance  between  trucks.  Also,  the  matter  of 
fenders  should  be  taken  into  account,  as  a  fender  increases 
the  effective  length  of  the  car.  As  the  trucks  on  a  double- 
truck  car  are  relatively  nearer  the  ends  of  the  car,  the  over- 
hang in  the  center  must  be  considered.  The  best  plan  is  to 
lay  out  on  paper  and  to  scale  a  plan  of  the  proposed  curve; 
then,  by  means  of  a  pasteboard  dummy  that  scales  the 
dimensions  of  the  outside  lines  of  the  car,  the  actual  clear- 
ance at  all  points  can  be  readily  determined.  The  positions 
of  the  car  wheels  must  be  indicated  by  holes  through  which 
the  track  can  be  seen,  or  transparent  paper  must  be  used,  so 
that  the  dummy  can  be  made  to  take  the  right  path  around 
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the  curve.  Another  point  to  be  looked  after  in  cutting  out 
a  dummy  to  try  on  paper  is  to  see  that  the  widest  part  of  the 
car  is  represented.  To  insure  some  degree  of  safety  to  the 
heads  and  arms  of  passengers,  the  clearance  on  both  sides  of 
the  car  should  be  at  least  12  inches,  if  they  are  to  pass  each 
other  on  curves.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  this 
feature  where  the  center-pole  method  of  line  construction 
is  used.  There  are  many  roads  on  which  the  curve  clearance 
is  not  over  2  or  3  inches,  but  in  most  of  such  cases  there  is  a 
rule  against  passing  on  curves. 

50.  Transltlou,  or  Compoand,  Cnrves. — These  curves 
are  formed  by  combining  curves  of  different  radii,  so  that 
the  entrance  of  the  car  into  the  curve  shall  be  gradual  and 
a  sudden  shock  avoided.     The  theoretically  correct  method 


of  laying  out  a  curve  would  be  to  make  a  true  spiral  connec- 
tion between  the  end  of  the  straight  track  (called  the 
tangent)  and  the  center  of  the  curve,  but  this  would  be 
practically  impossible.  Some  engineers  advocate  a  near 
approach  to  such  practice  by  starting  with  a  radius  of  some 
pop  {?et  or  more  and   changing   the  radius  every  ii  feet, 


icasured  along  the  track,  when  laying  out  the  appro 

1  curve  of,  perhaps,  35  feel  radius.  Such  frequrat  I 
cliango  of  radius  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  trackman  to 
accomplish,  and  would  probably  not  bt;  done;  it  is  suflicieilt 
to  change  the  radius  at  distances  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
wheel  base,  an  initial  radius  of  100  feet  being  large  enough 
for  street-railway  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  construct  switches 
for  a  greater  radius,  and  since  they  are  used  on  probably 
flO  per  cent,  of  the  curves,  this  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. In  Fig.  50  the  transition  curves  for  a  main  radius 
of  35  feet  are  shown.  Each  chord,  or  length  of  cur\-e 
having  the  same  radius,  is  about  equal  to  the  wheel  base  of 
the  cars,  and  there  are  three  curves  completing  the  transi- 
tion, having  radii,  respectively,  of  100,  75,  and  55  feet. 
Fig.  .51  shows  a  curve  with  only  two  transition  curves.  In 
both  cases  the  initial  curve  has  a  radius  of  100  feet,  and  the 
rem.iining  curves  should  be  divided  equally  between  thai 
radius  and  the  radius  of  the  main  curve.  Thus,  for  the 
curve  forming  the  junction  of  the  KlO-foot  and  35-fool 
curves,  a  radius  of  135  feet,  about  midway  between  these 
numbers,  is  taken. 

51.  I>eslKnatloii  of  Special  Work. — Fig.  54  {«)  shows 
a  plain  curve,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  complicated  by  any 
branch-offs,  turnouts,  or  other  special  features.  Such  a 
curve  can  be  simple  or  compound,  single  or  double,  right- 
hand  or  left-hand.  Fig.  b'i  (/')  shows  a  left-hand  branch-off 
and  Fig.  53  (f)  a  right-hand  branch-off ;  these  are  used 
where  a  branch  road  leaves  the  main  line.  Facing  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  branch  from  the  main  line,  a  right-hand 
branch-off  turns  to  the  right  and  a  left-hand  branch-off  to 
the  left.  Fig.  53  (j/)  is  kr.own  as  a  connecting  curve  and 
crossing.  In  the  figure,  the  curve  is  aright-hand  branch-off 
to  the  horizontal  straight  track  and  a  left-hand  branch-off 
to  the  vertical  one.  Fig.  h'l  {■■)  is  what  is  known  as  a 
plain  Y.  Fig.  fl-J  (/)  is  a  three-part  Y  and  Fig.  52  {g)  a 
through  Y.  The  three-part  Y  can  be  used  instead  of  a  loop 
to  turn  single-end  cars  at  the  end  of  the  line.     Fig.  53  (A) 
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is  known  as  a  reverse  curve ^  and  must  often  be  used  where  a 
cross  street  is  broken  at  the  main  street.  Fig.  52  (k)  is  a 
right 'hand  and  Fig.  52  (/)  a  left-hand  cross-over^  used  to 


(^n) 


Fio.  62. 


cross  over  from  one  track  to  the  other.  These  are  very- 
convenient  devices  to  place  here  and  there  in  a  main  line  to 
turn  cars  back,  either  when  they  are  crippled  or  to  get  them 
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mi  their  lime  after  a  long  delay.  When  it  is  praclicabie,  a 
cross-over  should  Ijc  put  in  so  that  its  switch  points  will  lay 
in  the  direction  of  travel  on  the  two  tracks.  Fig.  59  (w| 
shows  a  diamumi  turnout ;  Fig.  h'l  {»).  an  ordinary  siding, 
and  Fig.  54  (c)  what  is  called  a  throivn-over  turnout,  seen 
very  often  in  temporary  work,  where  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  temporary  cross-over  to  avoid  a  gang  of  workmen. 

52.  Oimnl  Riitls. — Guard  mils  are  rails  provided  wilh 
a  protecting  flange  to  prevent  a  car  from  climbing  the  rail 
on  a  curve.  Guard  raiJs  can  be  solid  or  made  up.  Girder 
guard  rail3  are.  as  a  rule,  solid;  T  rails  are  made  up. 
Fig.  63  shows  a  sei-tion  of  a  girder  guard  rail  and  Fig.  .i4 

V^^^^  sliiiwa     a     section    fit 

MB  J  T  rail  provided  with 
^^■^^  a  guard.  The  Trail 
[W— ^Bj  need  only  be  provided 

T:^^^^  with  a  regular  guard 

^^■■^^^        where   it   is    used  in 
FiQ.  S8.  Fio.  M.  a    paved   street.     In 

country  work,  [he  steam-mad  jiraetice  of  laying  a  second  line 
of  T  rail  next  to  the  inside-track  rail  is  adopted.  This  prac- 
tice i.i  also  adopted,  as  a  rule,  on  bridges,  where  the  guard  rail 
is,  however,  laid  beside  both  track  rails.  The  best  authorities 
are  inclined  to  the  behef  that  a  ^uard  rail  on  the  inside,  or 
short  rail,  of  a  curve  affords  ample  protection,  but  it  is 
common  to  see  a  guard  on  both  the  inside  and  outside  rails 
of  short  curves.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  the 
flange  of  the  outer  wheel  aloUL-  to  keep  the  car  on  the  track, 
for  car  wheels  in  street-railway  service,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  weight  attached  to  the  a.\le  and  also  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  special  work  that  they  have  to  jolt  over  at 
times,  are  addicted  to  the  trouble  of  broken  or  chipped 
flanges.  A  wheel  with  such  a  defect  in  the  flange  is  almost 
certain  to  climb  the  rail  if  that  wlieel  is  on  the  front  end  of 
the  car  as  a  leader.  As  in  the  case  <if  ordinary  grooved 
rail,  a  great  deal  of  jiidginent  must  be  used  to  select  a 
groove  that  is  adapted  to  the  llanges  of  the  wheels  used. 
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EXAMPI^S  OF  STRKET-HAlt,WAY  TIlAtH  CONSTKrcTION. 

S3.  Fig,  55  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  very  substantial 
oadbed  used  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  figure  shows 
.  single  track  only,  although  the  road  is  double  track,  A 
rench  23  inches  deep  is  o]>ened  up  18  feet  wide.  This  is 
veil  rolled  and  filled  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  with  2-inch 
>roken  stone,  soft  spots  in  the  rolled  surface  being  dug  out 
ind  also  filled  with  the  stone  or  other  solid  material.  The 
>tODe  is  rolled  until  it  is  firm  at  a  depth  of  8  inches.  On 
this  ballast  are  laid  the  ties,  0  in.  X  7  in.  X  7  ft.  6  in.,  a 
little  less  than  2  feet  between  centers,  except  at  the  joints, 


L  Pia.  W. 

Hiich  are  supported  by  three  ties  about  15  inches  between 
centers;  00-foot  rails  are  then  laid  on  the  ties,  ends  butted 
and  joints  staggered.  Before  jointing,  the  ends  of  the  rails 
and  the  joint  plates  are  well  cleaned  to  take  the  bonds.  The 
rails  are  then  coupled,  the  plates  bolted  tight,  brace  plates 
installed  every  U  or  4  feet,  ties  lined  up  and  spiked  to  the 
rail.  The  track  is  then  lined  and  surfaced  and  the  space 
between  the  ties  filled  with  broken  stone,  well  tamped  to 
the  top  of  the  tie.  The  rail  is  then  finally  lined,  the  joints 
secured,  and  the  broken  stone  or  concrete  brought  up  to  the 
paving. 

54.  Fig.  5e  is  an  example  of  roadbed  construction  on  a 
weak  subsoil,  and  Fig.  57  shows  a  very  novel  method  of 
paving  to  a  T  rail.  In  the  roadbed  con.struction  in  Fig.  5ti, 
a  trench  36  inches  deep  and  the  width  of  the  tracks  is 
dug;  the  trench,  as  shown  by  the  figure,  is  filled  to  a  depth 
t%9  inches  with  successive  layers  of  13-inch  hard  earth  and 
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carili,  pebl 
new  cfincrc 
S   in.  X  8   ft.   hard  piiw 
Z^i'   tics,  previously  botltd  ia 
^     asphult,  are  laid  on  the 
concrete  to  Uike  80-pound 
T   rails.     At   joints  the 
tics    are     supported    <m 
steel  plates  bolted  to  the 
concrete.      The   track  is 
3    feet    (j    inches    gauge 
and   Vi  feet  between  the 
CB  I      centers.     The  paving  is 

■    '  v_   _     j^ygj^   with    the   head  of    ] 

F"o  »■  the  rail  on  the  outside. 

On  the  inside  of  the  rail  it  is  brought  up,  except  at  joints, 
1(1  the  lip  of  an  L  plate  supported,  as  shown  in  Fiy.  57,  by 
the  foot  of  the  track  rail  and  tied 
by  a  bolt  that  passes  through  it,  the 
web  of  the  rait,  and  the  body  of  a 
Y  filler,  which  acts  as  a  groove  for 
carriage  wheels.  At  ihv  joints  where 
the  L  rail  is  discuntinued,  the  groove 
is  formed  by  slime  blocks  set  in  a 
steel  frame.  This  method  of  a>n- 
structioii,  while  somewhat  hold,  has  given  great  satisfaci 


r*ri 


i.     Fig.  .W  . 
upported  cii 


I'e-l 


€zn 


I  U-.nk  construction  where  the  rails 
ete  stringers  .-!.     The  rails  are  con- 
nected together  by  steel  cniss- 
ties.       This    figure    shows  the 
method  of  paving  brick  up  to 
^""•^     a  T  rail,  and  Fig.  59  shows  the 
""**     nu-th<i(i    of     bringing    up    the 
as|.haU.     The  rail  is  a  (JO-pnund 
T.   •;    inches    high,    in    CO-foot 
lengths.      On    straight    track, 
steel   lies,    It   feel    iietween   centers, 
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Fig.  59. 


'Concr^h 


ind  on  curves  and  special  work,  on  6  in.  X  8  in.  X  6  ft.  6  in. 
3ak  ties.     All  joints  are  broken  or  staggered  and  are  carried 
on  steel  plates.      In  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  59,  the 
concrete  comes  above  the  foot  of  the  rail;  in  order  to  get 
it  well   tamped   under    the  rail 
and  to  avoid  troubles  incident 
to  shrinkage  on  setting,  the  con- 
crete was  mixed   with  as  little 
water   as   possible.       The    con- 
struction work,  in  brief,  was  as 
follows:     After    the   old   track 
was  removed  and  the  street  dug 
out  and  rolled   to  grade,  the  new  work  was  put  in  place, 
assembled,   surfaced,  lined,  and  gauged  while  temporarily 
supported  on  wooden  blocks.      The  trenches  for  the  con- 
crete beams  or  stringers  were  then  dug  and  the  wooden 
formers  placed  in  position.      The    6-inch    paving  concrete 
was  next  laid,  allowed  to  set  for  a  day,   and  the  formers 
removed  to  make  way  for    the  stringer,   which    was  then 
installed.     The  concrete  in  the  stringer  was  allowed  to  set 
for  a  week  before  a  car   was  permitted  to   go  over  it.     As 
the   work   was  done  in  extremely   hot  weather  and  as  the 
variation  in  length  of  the  exposed  rail  was  about  10  inches 
per  1,000  feet  between  night  and  day,  the  disastrous  effects 
of  this  great  expansion  and  contraction  had  to  be  prevented. 
This  was  done  as  follows:     In    the   brick  construction,  as 
fast   as  the  paving  concrete  was  laid,  the   sand  to  be  used 
as  a   paving  bed  was  heaped   over  the  rail  and  wet  down ; 
this  was  supplemented  by  turning  V-shaped  wooden  troughs 
upside  down  over  the  whole. 


56.  Fig.  60  shows  a  section  of  track  construction  in 
Detroit.  It  employs  the  best  features  of  the  two  systems 
that  formerly  existed  there  and  includes  the  concrete  beam 
and  the  steel  cross-tic  (^5-incli  angle  bars),  used  more  as  a  tie- 
rod  for  keeping  the  rails  to  gauge  than  as  a  solid  resting 
place  for  the  rails.  The  concrete-beam  work  ordinarily 
goes  to  a  depth  of  only  G  inches,  but  in  soft  spots  it  goes  to 


57.  Fig.  61  is  a  section  through  a  roadbed  construction 
used  in  Chicago.  One  of  the  standard  constructions  is  as 
follows:  The  street  is  excavated  to  grade  to  receive  a  layer 
of  broken  stone  rolled  to  a  depth  of  6  inches;  on  this  stone, 
'i  feet  l)ctween  centers,  are  laid  the  white  oak  ties  5  in. 
X  8  in.  X  ?  ft. ;  the  rails,  85- pound  girder  section,  are  spiked 
to  the  tics  and  the  space  between  ties  is  filled  with  broken 
stone  or  slag,  which  is  well  tamped  to  surface,  and  the  rail 
lined.  After  the  track  is  lined  and  surfaeed.  the  stone  is 
brought  above  the  surface  of  the  ties,  where  is  placed  a  1-inch 


layer  of  sand  on  which  the  paving  blocks  rest.  The  depth  of 
the  roadbed  has  lately  been  increased  from  6  to  8  inches; 
this,  together  with  the  fact  that  (Ul-foot  rails  and  cast-welded 
joints  have  been  adopted,  will  go  a  Inng  way  towards  lessen- 
ing the  trouiile  from  poor  joints.  There  are  over  100.000 
of  these  joints  on  a  single  system,  and  all  the  roads  have 
their  own  cast-welding  outfits.  So  nmch  faith  is  there  in 
the  conductivity  of  the  cast-welded  joint  that  in  some 
instances  the  use  of  bond  wires  has  been  discarded.     The 
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wisdom  of  this  practice,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  Unless 
the  several  lines  of  rail  are  well  cross-bonded,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  bad  joint  might  materially  affect  the 
voltage  at  some  remote  part  of  the  system. 

58.  Construction  In  Soft  Subsoil. — Fig.  62  shows  a 
style  of  track  construction  used  in  New  Orleans.  This  city 
IS  very  little  above  sea  level,  and  most  of  the  year  the  river 
is  above  the  city.  These  facts,  together  with  the  fact  that 
:he  subsoil  is  thoroughly  permeated  with  holes  made  by  the 
iirawfish,  make  the  city  a  floating  land  in  the  sense  that 
wrherever  a  hole  is  dug  it  immediately  fills  with  water.  It 
IS  not  hard  to  conceive,  then,  how  a  roadbed  constructed 
along  the  usual  lines  would  soon  give  trouble.  Several  of 
the  long  lines  in  the  city  are  built  on  neutral  ground 
between  two  driveways,  so  that  they  are  not  subjected  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  wagon  traffic.     This  location  of  the 


a's/t 


Concrete 


FIG.  62. 


tracks  admits  of  the  use  of  a  T  rail.  Fig.  02  shows  a  sec- 
tion of  the  T-rail  construction.  The  first  step  is  to  dig  two 
trenches,  one  for  each  track,  about  2  feet  deep  and  10  feet 
wide.  The  space  between  tracks  and  between  the  tracks 
and  the  roadways  is  all  grass-grown,  and  as  there  is  no 
traffic  on  it,  no  roadbed  is  needed.  On  the  bottoms  of  the 
leveled  trenches  are  laid  lengthways  l^-inch  yellow-pine 
boards.  This  acts  as  the  foundation  for  a  layer  of  lA-inch 
broken  stone,  on  which  the  0  in.  X  8  in.  x  8  ft.  creosoted 
yellow-pine  ties  rest,  2  feet  between  centers.  The  space 
between  the  ties  is  filled  partly  with  broken  stone  and  partly 
with  gravel  that  goes  to  the  top  of  the  ties.     On  top  of  the 


gravel  is  put  a  layer  of  soil  in  which  grass  is  sown,  so  that  a 
few  months  after  the  work  is  done  the  whole  neutral  ground 
is  grass-grown — a  feature  that  almost  entirely  does  away 
with  the  clouds  of  dust  ordinarily  raised  by  a  car  i 
■of  rapid  transit.  The  plank  construction  on  the  bottom  of 
the  roadbed  prevents  the  tendency  of  the  track  to  sink  inio 
the  soil  and  cause  undulations  in  the  surface  line  of  the  rail 
The  use  of  the  T  rail  does  not  introduce  complications 
at  crossings,  some  of  which  are  asphalt  and  others  stom, 
because  all  wagon  traffic  being  across  the  rail,  no  provision 
need  be  made  for  carriage  wheels.  At  asphalt  crossings  the 
paving  is  brought  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  rail  on  botli 
sides  and  the  car-wheel  flanges  are  aHowcd  to  cut  their  own 
flange  ways.  At  stonu-pavcd  crossings  the  stone  is  flush 
with  the  rail  head  on  the  outside  and  on  the  inside  a  narrow 
space  is  left  as  a  flange  way.  The  rail  used  in  this  particular 
construction  is  53  inches  high,  weighs  100  pounds  to  the 
yard,  and  is  in  GO-foot  lengths.  The  joints  are  broken  and 
are  bonded  with  a  No.  0000  B.  &  S.  concealed  bond. 

59.     Construction   fbr  Conduit  Road. — There    are  no 

overhead  wires  allowed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  that  all 
track  work  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  use  of  a  slut  to 
pass  a  cable  grip  or  a  trolley  plow.     The  Third  Avenue 


Railway  affords  an  example  of  recent  track  work  for  a  con- 
duit road.  The  first  step  towards  installirijf  a  conduit  is  to 
dij;  a  trench  aljout  :t  feet  (lcc[j  and  tlie  width  of  the  roadbed. 
The  trench  is  rolled  tu  grade  and  a  4-inch  layer  of  concrete 
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put  on  its  bottom.     Fig.  63  is  a  section  through  the  con- 
struction in  question.     The  4-inch  layer  of  concrete  forms 
a  surface  on  which  to  aline  the  ironwork,  all  of  which  is 
assembled  before  the  main  body  of  concrete  is  installed. 
The  track  rails  and  slot  rails  are  supported  on  iron  yokes 
spaced  3  feet   apart  and  made  up  in  three  pieces,  which  is 
a  new  feature  in  such  work.      The   three  members  are  a 
steel  I  beam  A  and  two  cast-iron  side  pieces  B  (see  A  and  B, 
^ig.  64)  weighing  about  125  pounds  each.     The  yokes  rest 
on  the  4-inch  concrete  bottom,  and  the  space  between  the 
yokes,  the  center  of  which  space  is  the  conduit  proper,  is  filled 
with  concrete  that  must  be  put  in  after  the  iron  is  in  place, 


Fig.  w. 


t^^cause  the  throat  of  the  yoke  dictates  the  general  shape  of 

the  concrete  part  of  the   conduit.     In  order  to  shape   the 

>Valls  between  the  yokes,  iron  linings  are  used  t(^  support  the 

Concrete  until  it  has  set.     These  linings  are  made  so  that 

they  can  be  freely  drawn  through   the  slot  either  way,  and 

they  are  forced   into  position  by  means  of  a   folding  form 

operated  by  a  lever.     Fig.  G4  gives  a  section  through  a  plane 

that   shows  one  of  the  yokes.     The  track  rails  are  9-inch 

grooved  girders  107  pounds  to  the  yard,  in  00-foot  lengths, 

laid  on  pine  stringers.     This  stringer  construction  is  a  new 

feature  in  this  class  of  work  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 

idea  held  by  many  engineers  that  a  rigid  support  for  the  rails 

does  not  afford  an  easy  riding  track. 
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THimt-nAIL  CONHTRUCTION. 

GO,     General   Xlemarks. — The  supply  of  current  to  rats 
bas  already  been  described  in  a  general  way  in  EU( trie  Rail- 
tvays.  Part  1.     This  niethnd  is  coming  largely  into  favor 
where  the  traffic  is  heavy.      It  has  already  been  adopted  on  a 
number  of  elevated  roads  in   New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
etc.      It   has  also    proved    much    superior    to  the  overhead 
trolley  for   cross-country   lines.     It  seems  to  be  the  only 
system  adapted   to  the  supply  of   heavy  electric  currents 
at  normal  voltages  to  meet  the  requirements  of  steani-ruad 
traffic  conditions.      In   high-speed    work,    it    is   absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  a  rigid  conductor  that  will  not  sag  or 
sway  under  the  influence  of  the  moving  contact.     A  good 
heavy  sleel  rail  seems  to  fulfil  this  condition  to  perfection- 
This  rail,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  system,  is  laid  either' 
between  the  two  track  rails  or  to  one  side  and  above  one  o^^ 
them.     The  center-rail  construction  is  safer  in  so  far  ihaC;^ 
it  offers  less  opportunity  for  a  person  to  step  on  it  from    - 
the  track  rail,  but  this  feature  should  not  be  relied  on  for 
safety.     On  the  other  hand,  the   side-rail  construction  is 
free   from  all  liability  t.>  shnrt-rircuits  due  to  a   mutor  nr 
brake  rod  or  other  part  of  the  equipment  coming  loose  in 
service  and  falling  across  the  track  rail  and  the  third  rail. 
The  third  rail  is  of  much  more  assistance  as  a  conductor 
than  the  ordinary  trolley  wire,  because  it  has  a  large  cross- 
section,  and  thus  cuts  down  the  amount  of  copper  required 
for  feed  wires. 

Gl,  Examples  ofThlrti-Hall  Construction. — The  con- 
struction used  im  the  Nantasket  Beach  road  and  described 
briefly  in  Ekctric  Riiihcays,  Part  1,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
third-rail  systems  installed  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
case,  a  third  rail  of  special  shape  was  used,  but  in  the  later 
roads  it  is  nearly  always  of  the  ordinary  T  shape.  In  some 
cases  these  rails  are  insulated  by  supporting  them  on  creo- 
soted  wooden  blocks;  in  other  cases  they  are  supported  on 
insulators  made  of  "reconstructed  granite,"  porcelain,  or 
other  insulating  material.     In   Brooklyn,   the  third  rail  is 
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outside  of  and  above  the  track  rail ;  sometimes  on  one  side 
of  the  track  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  according  to  the 
surroundings.  Each  motor  car  carries  four  contact  shoes, 
one  on  each  corner  of  the  car,  and  two  of  these  shoes  are 
always  in  a  position  to  be  active.  The  third  rail  is  made  up 
of  all  kinds  and  weights  of  old  T  rails,  with  the  result  that 
the  joints  are  in  some  cases  very  uneven  and  have  given  a 
g^eat  deal  of  trouble  by  knocking  off  the  contact  sKoes. 
The  rails  are  held  together  by  fish-plates  and  are  bonded 
similar  to  the  track  rails.  At  branches,  turnouts,  cross- 
overs, sidings,  etc.,  where  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  line 
of  the  third  rail,  end  pieces  called  nosinKS  are  fastened 
between  the  ends  of  the  third  rails  and  act  to  guide 
the  shoes  on  the  rail  again.  These  nosings,  which  are  of 
cast  iron,  are  wider  than  the  rail  itself.  They  are  bent 
down  considerably  on  the  ends  and  are  renewable.  They 
are  found  to  give  better  service  than  bending  the  rail  itself 
down  to  form  a  nosing.  Where  the  line  of  the  rail  is  broken 
in  this  way,  the  circuit  is  made  continuous  by  means  of  a 
copper  connecting  cable.  The  third-rail  line  is  supported 
at  close  and  regular  intervals  on  strong  insulators  made 
of  reconstructed  granite.  The  contact,  or  collecting,  shoes 
are  fastened  to  that  part  of  the  truck  that  is  deflected 
least,  and  hence  varies  least  in  height  when  the  load  on 
the  car  changes.  The  shoe  beam  must,  therefore,  be  hung 
from  a  point  that  is  not  responsive  to  the  action  of  the 
main-truck  springs.  On  account  of  this  comparatively 
rigid  suspension  of  the  shoe  beam,  with  its  contact  shoes, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  surface  line  of  the  third 
rail  be  true  and  level  and  that  the  tops  of  the  rails  at 
joints  be  exactly  flush ;  if  they  are  not,  as  experience  has 
proved,  there  will  be  no  end  of  trouble  from  losing  contact 
shoes.  As  a  factor  of  safety,  it  is  well  to  make  the  slotted 
links,  by  means  of  which  the  steel  shoes  are  hung  from  the 
steel  rack,  of  gray  cast  iron,  so  that  in  case  the  passage  of 
the  shoe  along  the  rail  becomes  obstructed  for  any  reason, 
the  links  will  give  away  and  the  rack  and  beam  will  be 
spared. 


that  it  is  very  similar  in  genera]  design  to  that  described 
in  Elcctrk  Railu-ays,  Part  1,  as  used  on  the  Nantasktl 
Beach  road.  Fig.  Ot?  shows  the 
style  of  support  used  for  the  third 
rail  on  the  Albany  and  Hudson 
road.  Every  fifth  tie  is  extended 
to  one  side  so  as  to  take  the  third- 
rail  support,  which  consists  of  a 
wooden  block  A,  to  which  is 
attached  the  malleable  .cast-iron 
top/.'.  The  third  rail  is  ht-ld  by 
keys  under  the  ears  c,  c.  This 
-■  third-rail  conductor. 
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road  uses  an  sn-poiind  T  rai 

G3.  Snow  iintl  Ico  ou  'Milnl  Itall. — Snow  and  ice  often 
cause  a  great  deal  uf  ;iiuiciyancc  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  tliird-rail  mads.  There  are  times  when  the 
third  rail  (jets  so  thorounhly  coated  or  glazed  with  a  thin 
layer  of  ice  that  the  trains  have  been  unable  to  run  at  all. 
The  ice  is  such  a  poor  conductor  that  the  current  will  not 
go  through  it  as  thin  as  it  is.  and  yet  it  is  so  smooth  and 
hard  that  no  mechanical  device  outside  of  a  milling 
machine  will  effectively  remove  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
rail.  Several  devices  have  been  tried  for  keeping  the  rail 
clear  of  ice;  among  the  most  effective  may  be  mentioned  a 
free  use  of  oil  to  keep  the  ice  from  forming  and  a  free  use 
of  brine  to  remove  the  ice  if  it  is  already  there.  Both  of 
these   schemes  have  been  only  partially  successful,  but  have 
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done  good  work  in  the  absence  of  better  means.  It  has 
been  the  practice  to  apply  the  oil  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
>wab  in  the  hands  of  men  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line; 
he  salt  water  can  be  squirted  on  to  the  rail  by  means  of  a 
mall  rubber  hose,  leading  from  a  tank  placed  on  the  rear 
nd  of  a  train  or  car  especially  adapted  to  do  the  work, 
he  oil  cannot  be  so  applied,  because  the  problem  of  getting 
le  liquid,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  rail  and  not  in  the 
reet  below  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

©4.  TMrd-Rall  Precautions. — The  ordinary  third  rail 
innot,  of  course,  be  used  for  surface  roads  in  cities.  Its 
S€  for  city  work  is,  therefore,  confined  to  elevated  roads. 
n  densely  populated  parts,  the  third'  rail  should  be  split  up 
^to  a  number  of  sections,  and  the  feeders  supplying  these 
Actions  should  be  provided  with  switches,  so  that  in  case  of 
'*e,  either  on  a  car  or  in  nearby  buildings,  the  current  may 
^  cut  off.  In  case  of  fire,  the  live  third  rail  is  very  often  a 
^Urce  of  hindrance  to  the  firemen  in  the  performance  of 
^ir  duties,  and  in  some  cases  is  even  a  source  of  danger, 
hen  a  fire,  caused  by  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  cir- 
lit,  occurs  on  a  motor  car,  the  only  way  to  break  the 
irrent,  if  the  feeder  switch  cannot  be  reached  and  the 
rcuit-breaker  is  out  of  order,  is  to  lift  the  contact  shoes 
om  the  rail,  and  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  unless 
lere  are  special  means  provided  for  the  purpose.  Every 
otor  car  should  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  wooden  paddles 
ith  handles   about  3  feet  long.     To  cut  off  the  current, 

is  only  necessary  to  shove  one  of  these  paddles  in  between 
le  third  rail  and  each  of  the  two  active  contact  shoes. 


?-s 
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(PART  4.) 


CALCULATION  OP   FEEDERS. 

!•  In  the  transmission  of  current  for  electric  railways, 
^s  in  other  cases  of  electric  transmission,  we  are  usually 
limited  to  a  certain  amount  of  loss  or  drop  in  the  line.  If 
the  loss  is  large,  we  can  use  a  comparatively  high-resistance 
line  with  a  corresponding  small  amount  of  copper.  A  large 
line  drop,  however,  means  a  low  voltage  at  the  cars  unless 
the  voltage  at  the  station  is  automatically  increased  as  the 
load  increases.  Low  line  voltage  makes  it  hard  for  the  cars 
to  maintain  their  schedule  and  always  gives  rise  to  trouble 
with  the  motors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  cost  of  the 
power  wasted  in  the  line.  It  does  not  pay,  therefore,  to 
allow  the  line  loss  to  become  excessive,  and  the  feeders  must 
be  designed  to  keep  the  drop  within  the  specified  amount. 
The  average  percentage  loss  may  vary  greatly.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  drop  is  less  than  10  per  cent.  (50  volts),  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  it  runs  much  higher  than  this. 

!3.  The  weight  of  the  rail  is  fixed  by  traffic  considera- 
tions, so  that  an  approximate  estimate' of  what  the  drop  in 
the  return  circuit  will  be  can  be  formed  at  the  outset.  The 
balance  of  the  drop  will  then  give  that  allowed  for  the 
feeders,  and  they  should  be  designed  to  conform  to  this  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Feeders  designed  under  this  condition 
seldom  fail  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  average  drop. 
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There  is  a  (rri-at  difference  between  the  maximum  and  avcr- 
iige  loads  in  the  stations,  and    the   smaller  the  station,  llie      | 
greater  the  difference  is  liable  to  be.      For  this  reason,  Uie 
average  drop  and  maximum  drop  may  be  widely  differtnU 
Take  a  case  where  the  road  operates  only  two  or  three  cats 
and   the   load    fluctuates  between  zero  and   the   raaximuim 
several  times  in  perhaps  a  minute.     Before  the  siee  can  be 
assigned  to  the  feeders,  the  average  load  that  each  fe«lc»" 
has  to  kill);  after  must  be  approximately  known  or  ascer- 
tained.     In  doing  this,  it   is  very  convenient  to  divide  the 
line  into  sections,  assign  to  each  section  the  load  that  prob- 
ably will  be  on  it,  and  proportion  the  feeders  accordinglr- 
Incidcntal   to   this   method,  a   certain    maximum    drop  (i*" 
average  drop   must  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  feeders.  S«^ 
that  the  operation  of  the  cars  on  all  sections  of  the  lin^ 
will  be  practicable  under  all  ordinary  conditions. 

ii.    Enllmatlon  of  Ixtad.  —  In  assigning   the   probabl^^ 
loads  to  the  several  sections,  some  knowledge  must  be  bad 
of  the  number  of  cars  that  are  to  be  run  and  of  their  head- 
way or  distribution.      A  knowledge  of  the  weight  of   the 

car  and  its  equipment  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
the  current  that  the  car  will  take  under  average  conditions. 
As  far  as  the  rcialivc  sizes  of  the  feeders  and  their  points  of 
feeding  are  concerned,  any  convenient  unit  of  current  per 
car  can  be  selected,  but  in  order  to  determine  the  iw/tnti 
sine  of  the  feeder  in  order  to  keep  the  drop  within  the 
specified  amount.  Lis  actual  load  in  amperes  must  be  at 
least  ajiproximaicly  known. 

4.  Rules  for  obtaining  the  current  required  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  have  already  been  given  in  lihrtric  Rail- 
li-ays.  Part  i.  The  current,  if  supplied  at  a  fixed  voltage, 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  car. 
Not  only  the  variable  .speed  at  which  the  cars  will  run,  hut 
other  things  will  tend  to  make  the  current  required  per 
ton  a  variable  quantity,  so  that  unless  the  road  is  already 
in  n|ieratii)n  and  tlic  average  current  consuni[nion  per  car 
is  known  or  can  lie  found  oiit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
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^^^    style   of   car,  motors,  etc.,  and   the   conditions  under 
^ii.ich  they  are  to  be  run,  or  to  take  this  value  from  the 
^^perience  of  others.      Let  us  assume  a  24-foot  car  body 
^^xiipped  with  37-horsepower  motors  and  call  the  average 
^Virrent  per  car  throughout  the  day  20  amperes.     This  may 
^tir-ike  one  as  a  very  low  value  when  compared  to  the  current 
^^.lled  for  when  the  two  motors  run  at  their  rated  output, 
■^Vit  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
^Vie  car  takes  no  current  at  all,  for  it  may  be  coasting  or 
^^anding  still  with  the  power  off.     The  value  of  the  average 
^^nrrent  per  car  is  obtained  by  taking  current  readings  on 
'^lie  car  at  regular  intervals  throughout  several  characteris- 
tiic  trips.      The  closer  these  readings  are  taken  together,  the 
"Knore  accurate  will  be  the  result.      These  current  values  are 
all  added  together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  readings, 
and  this  gives  the  average  of  the  current  during  the  time 
covered  by  the  test.     This  test  should  be  made  at  a  number 
of  different  hours  during  the  day  and  the  average  value  of 
all  these  average  results  taken.     This  final  average  is  the 
load  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  several  cars;  this  load 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  cars  to  be  run  gives   the  aver- 
age   load   of  the  whole   road,  or  the   load  that  the  feeders 
will  be  called  on  to  handle.     The  car  referred  to  above  is  of 
medium  size.     Large  double-truck  cars  would  take  a  much 
larger   current,    the    average    probably    being    from    50    to 
75  amperes,  depending  on  the  grades,  etc. 

5.  Example  of  Feeder  Calciiliition. — On  account  of 
its  mechanical  strength,  low  cost  of  maintenance,  and  good 
conductivity,  the  trolley  wire  in  the  following  calculations 
will  be  assumed  to  be  No.  00  hard-drawn  copper  having  a 
resistance  of  about  .08  ohm  per  1,000  feet.  This  value 
covers  the  average  conditions  of  temperature. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  layout  of  a  road  that  we  will  assume 
to  be  5  miles  long.  The  system  is  fed  from  a  power 
station  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  operates  ten  cars  using 
on  an  average  20  ami)eres  of  current  per  car,  making  a 
total  of  200  amperes.     It  is  prescribed  that  the  total  load 


conceHtratfd  at  thf  end  of  the  line  shall  ntrt  produce  a 

over  100  volts.     If  the  trolley  wire  is  No.  00,  what  raustte  \ 

the  size  of  the  feeder  B  A  } 

The  road  is  single  track,  so  that  there  is  available  tlie 
conductivity  of  two  lines  of  rails  in  the  return  circuit. 
These  rails  will  be  5  miles  long,  and  at  .0111  olira  per 
1,000  feel,  including  bonds,  will  measure  .058'!  ohm  per  mic; 
5  miles  of  track  will. therefore,measure. 0586  X  6  =  .21t3olun, 


B 

,r^f,- 

i 

Soto 

-^1          „          1            ,          1                      III 

1 

s 

IB       , 

which  resistance,  carrying  a  current  of  "JOO  ampcn-s,  will 
cause  a  drop  of  200  X  .21*3  =  SiS.li  volts,  leaving-  a  drop 
of  100— 58.0  =  41.4  volts  to  take  place  in  the  trolley  ffirt; 
and  feeder.  If  we  assume  that  the  conductivity  of  the 
copper  in  the  trolley  wire  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  teed 
wire,  we  may  use  the  formula 

Circular  mils  ^ ,  (1.) 

e  1     ' 

where  /,  ^  length    of    wire    in   feet    through    which  the 

CTirrent  ( '  is  delivered ; 

C  =  current  supplied; 

(■  =  drop  ill  volts. 

The  number  of  circular   mils  piven  by  this  formula  will 

be  the   combined  cross-section   of    the    trolley  and    feeder, 

because    these    two    wires    are     tied     together    in     parallel 

throughout   their   length.      In   this   case,  L  =  20, 400   feet, 

C=  200  amperes,  (=41.4  volts;   hence, 

:  2i!,4lK) 


CircTilar  mils  =  -  -■- 

41.4 

--     -  l.:t:7,400,  nearly. 

The    trollev    wire 

s    No.   00   ai 

d    has  an    area    of    cross- 

section  of  i:J3,ortt  cir 

cular  mils,  as 

will  be  seen  by  referring 
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Lo  the  wire  table  in  Electric  Transmission^  Part  1.  Deduct- 
ing this  from  the  total  cross-section  called  for,  leaves 
1,377,400  -  133,079  =  1,244,321.  This  will  be  a  very  large 
feeder,  and  5  miles  of  it  would  be  very  expensive. 

6,    Anotlier  Solution  of  tlie  Same  Problem. — In  the 

ibove  we  assumed  that  the  trolley  wire  was  of  practically 
the  same  quality  of  copper  as  the  feeder.  This  makes  the 
iolution  simple  and  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
X)ses,  because  the  trolley  wire  is  small  compared  with  the 
eeder.  We  will  assume  that  the  hard-drawn  trolley  wire 
las  a  resistance  of  .08  ohm  per  1,000  feet,  which  is  some- 
«rhat  higher  than  the  resistance  of  a  soft-copper  wire  of  the 
»ame  size,  and  work  out  the  example  by  a  different  method 
II  order  to  compare  results. 

The  drop  in  the  overhead  system  is  limited  to  41.4  volts, 
^d  as  the  current  is  200  amperes,  the  resistance  must  be 

41  4 
A=-— V  =  .207  ohm.      The  total  resistance  of  the  trolley 
200  ^ 

wire  itself  is  .08  X  VdW"  =  ^.112  ohms.  The  feeder  must 
then  be  of  such  a  size  that  when  it  is  connected  in  parallel 
with  a  resistance  of  2.112  ohms,  it  will  bring  the  combined 
resistance  of  the  two  down  to  .207  ohm.  If  R  is  the  com- 
bined resistance  of  the  two  resistances  R^  and  R^  connected 
a  parallel,  then 

1-1  +  JL 
R-  Rj  r; 

Since  we  know  the  values  of  R  and  i?,,  it  is  necessary  to 
olve  the  above  equation  for  R^.  The  above  equation  may 
)e  transposed  as  follows : 

R    ye;  -  r; 

This  equation,  by  reducing  the  left-hand  side  to  a  com- 
non  denominator  and  then  inverting  the  fractions,  may  be 
ransformed  so  as  to  give 


*  ""  A',  -  K 


J.  ii:—i4 


where  /i  =  resistance  of  a  copper  wire; 

L  =  length  of  the  wire  in  feet; 
cir.  mils  =  area  of  cross-section  of  the  wire  in  circular  mi!s. 


Or,  we  may  write 


and  in  this  case 

Circular  mils  = 


.S2» 
This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  slightly  larger  cross-section 

than  was  called  for  by  the  previous  method,  but  the  diftet- 
ence  is  not  of  practical  importance  for  a  cable  of  such  large 
siKt.  Formula  1  is  accurate  enough  for  general  use  and 
gives  the  simplest  means  of  getting  at  the  required  feedfr 
section. 

7.  The  student  should  note  particularly  that  in  working 
the  above  example  a  fair  value  for  the  track  resistai 
assumed  and  the  drop  in  the  track  circuit  then  estimated. 
This  drop  was  subtracted  from  the  total  drop,  thus  giving 
tlie  value  c  used  in  formula  1.  Formula  1  does  not,  there- 
fore, in  itself  take  the  track  resistance  into  account. 

In  the  last  example  it  was  found  that  a  very  large  feeder 
was  needed  to  meet  the  requirements.  Of  course,  these 
requirements  were  severe,  because  the  drop  was  not  to 
exceed  100  volts  when  all  the  cars  were  bunched  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  In  most  cases  the  cars  wi'uld  he  moving  along  over 
different  sections  of  the  line,  and  this  would  lessen  the  drop 
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on  the  system,  because  some  of  the  cars  would  be  compara- 
tively near  the  station.  At  the  same  time,  conditions  arise 
where  the  cars  may  all  be  bunched  at  the  end.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  raise  the  voltage 
to  600  at  full  load  at  the  station,  either  by  using  a  very 
heavily  overcompounded  generator  or  by  using  a  booster. 

8.     Example  Wltli  Power  House  In  Middle  of  Line. — 

If  the  power  house  were  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  line, 
the  amount  of  copper  required  would  be  very  much  less,  as 
will  be  easily  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  2.  The  limiting  cour 
dition  is  the  same  as  before ;  that  is,  the  drop  from  S  to  A 
or  B  must  not  exceed  100  volts  when  all  the  cars  are  concen- 
trated at  either  A  or  B,  If  the  cars  are  bunched  at  either 
A  or  By  200  amperes  must  be  transmitted  through  2^  miles 


,  H /3200 i 

^  2&$00 -. A 


Fio.  2. 

of  track  and  feeder.  Taking  the  track  resistance  as  .0111  ohm 
per  1,000  feet,  the  resistance  of  ^k  miles  of  track  will  be 
WirV  X  .0111  =  .14:65  ohm.  The  drop  in  the  track  part  of 
the  circuit  will,  therefore,  be  AA(\i)  X  200  =  29.3  volts.  This 
leaves  a  drop  of  100  —  29.3  =  70.7  volts  to  take  place  in  the 
feeder  and  trolley  wire.  The  length  of  feeder  and  trolley 
wire  is  2^  miles;  hence,  by  api)Iying  formula  1,  we  have  the 
combined  cross-section  of  the  two, 

r-       1          -1         10.8X13,200X200       ,^.  ,,^, 
Circular  mils  = -^ ■=  -103,281. 

n).7 

The  trolley  wire  supplies  133,079  circular  mils  of  this 
cross-section;  hence,  the  cross-section  of  feeder  required 
is  403,281  —  133,079  =  270,202.  It  is  easily  seen  that  placing 
the  power  bouse  near  the  middle  of  the  line  results  in  a  very 
large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  copper  required. 
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9.  It  may  Iw  of  interest,  in  passing,  to  see  what  I 
effect  would  be  in  the  above  two  cases  if  the  feeder  wn 
done  away  with  altogether  and  the  irolley  wire  increased  i 
size  to  No.  0000.     In  the  first  case,  200  amperes  wouW  bi 
transmitted  over  5  miles  of  trolley  wire.     No.  0000  trolley 
wire  has  a  resistance  of  about  .0.1  ohm  per  1,000  feet.     Five 
miles  of  No.  0000  wire  would,  therefore,  measure  LSaohms, 
A  current  of  200  amperes  through    this   resistance  would 
cause  a  drop  of  200  X  1.32  =  264  volts,  which,  even  if  the 
IH>wer-house  voltage   were  maintained  at  60O,  would  leave 
only  Jf3fl  volts  for  the  operation  of  the  cars,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  drop  in  the  track  part  of  the  circuit,  and  this  would 
not  be  sufticient  for  satisfactory  operation, 

III  the  second  case,  with  the  power  house  at  the  middle  of  ' 
the  line,  the  drop  in  the  trolley  wire  would  be  only  one-half 
as  great,  because  the  wire  would  be  only  one-half  as  Inng, 
but  even  then  the  drop  would  amount  to  133  volts  in  the 
trolley  wire  or  133  +  29.3=  llil.3  volts  altogether.  If  the 
station  voltage  were  the  standard  600  volts,  the  pressure  at 
the  cars  would  then  be  600  —  101,3  =  338,7  volts,  which 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  run  the  cars  on  schedule  tim 
Tf.  however,  the  power-house  vallage  could  be  raised  to  fiOO 
at  full  load,  a  pressure  of  438.7  voUs  would  be  obtained  at 
the  cars.  This  voltage,  while  not  as  economical  from  the 
car-operation  point  of  view  as  it  should  be,  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable, as  there  are  very  few  roads  where  the  voltage  under 
conditions  of  concentrated  end  load  is  as  high  as  475  volts, 

10.  Effect    of    l}lstrll)iitc«l    T»ail.  —  So    far    we    have 

worked  out  these  feeder  problems  on  the  assumption  that 
the  load  was  bunched  at  one  end.  This  is  a  condition  that 
sometimes  arises  in  practice,  bat  it  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
as  the  ordinary  i>pcrating  condition.  In  most  cases  we  have 
a  number  of  cars  spaced  at  fairly  regular  intervals  along  the 
line,  each  car  moving  at  an  approximately  uniform  rate. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  current  is  taken  off  at  a  number  of 
points  that  are  continually  shifting  along  the  line.  The 
load    is  practically   uniformly   distributed   and  there   Is  a 
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gradual  falling  off  in  current  from  the  station  to  the  end  of 
the  line.  For  example,  suppose  A  B,  Fig.  3,  represents  a 
stretch  of  line  that  supplies  six  uniformly  spaced  cars  mov- 
ng  at  a  uniform  speed  and  taking  20  amperes  per  car.  On 
account  of  the  uniform  movement  and  even  spacing,  the 
'Urrent  will  decrease  gradually  from  120  amperes  at  the 
tation  to  zero  at  the  end  B.  We  may  represent  the  falling 
>ff  in  the  current  by  the  line  C  B.  The  drop  between 
^  and  B  will,  therefore,  be  found  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
se current  in  A  B  by  the  resistance.  The  average  current 
>  evidently  one-half  the  station  current,  or  60  amperes; 
ence,  if  the  resistance  oi  A  B  were,  say,  \  ohm,  the  drop 
etween  A  and  -ff  would  be  30  volts.     If  the  whole  load  were 


Line  feecftrfp  6  urtiforrrf/t/  spacec/  cars  B 

Fig.  3. 

nched  at  B^  the  current  would  be  120  amperes  throughout 
5  whole  length,  as  represented  by  the  line  C  D^  and  the 
erage  current  throughout  the  length  would  be  the  same  as 
*  current  at  the  station;  hence,  the  drop  would  be  120  X  J- 
60  volts.  From  the  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  a 
yen  line  wire  and  a  given  amount  of  current  transmitted^ 
r  drop  with  a  uniformly  distributed  load  is  one-half  that 
th  a  concentrated  end  load.  In  other  words,  if  we  are 
iking  calculations  relating  to  a  distributed  load  and  con- 
ler  the  whole  length  of  line  in  our  calculations,  we  must 
ie  the  current  as  one-half  the  actual  current  supplied  to 
the  cars,  because  the  current  falls  off  as  previously 
scribed  from  the  station,  or  feeding  point,  to  the  end  of 
e  line. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of  considering  a  dis- 

buted  load  is  to  look  on  it  as  if  the  whole  load  were  con- 

ntrated  at  the  middle  of  the  line  and  work  out  the  problem 

if  the  whole  current  were  transmitted  over  half  the  line. 
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lit  Exumplt*  or  C'lili'iilntlnns  ft>r  Ulstrlbuted  l>uai). 
Taking  ihe  road  shuwn  in  Fig.  1,  find  what  size  of  feeder 
will  lie  required  when  the  load  is  distributed  and  also  when 
the  drop  to  the  end  of  the  line  is  limited  to,  say,  50  volts. 
Here  50  volts  has  been  taken  as  the  allowable  drop,  as  this  is 
a  common  value  aimed  at  in  practice. 

There  are  ten  cars,  each  taking  iO  amperes  and  uniformly 
spaced ;  the  whole  load  of  200  amperes  may  be  considered  as 
being  concentrated  at  the  middle  of  the  line,  or  it  may  \x 
considered  that  an  average  current  of  loo  amperes  is  trans- 
mitted over  the  whole  line.  In  order  to  be  definite,  we  will 
choose  the  former  and  simply  work  the  problem  as  if 
!800  amperes  had  to  be  transmitted  through  2^  miles  of 
feeder  and  2^  miles  of  track  with  a  drop  of  50  volts.  The 
track  resistance  was  found  to  be  .0686  ohm  per  mile,  so  that 
the  resistance  of  8i  miles  of  track  will  be  .058(3  X  2.5  =.1405, 
and  the  drop  in  the  track  =  .14fi5  X  300  =  39.3  volts.  This 
leaves  50  —  Sfi.3  =  20.7  volts  drop  for  the  feeder  and  trolley. 
Then  the  combined  cross-section  of  the  feeder  and  trolley 
will  be 


Circular  mil; 


10.8  X  13.200  X  200 


1,377,400. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  this  combined  cross-section  is  the 
same  as  that  found  necessary  to  supply  an  end  load  with  a 
drop  of  100  volts.  In  other  words,  with  the  same  amount  of 
line  copper  a  uiiifornily  distributed  load  will  produce  only 
one-half  the  drop  that  a  liuiichcd  end  load  will  cause,  or  if 
the  drop  is  kept  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  amount  of  copper 
required  fur  the  distributed  load  will  be  only  one-half  that 
called  for  by  the  concentrated  load. 

With  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  1  anil  a  combined  cross- 
section  of  feeder  and  trolley  of  l,;)*?,40(l  circular  mils,  there 
will  be  a  drop  of  50  volts  when  the  cars  are  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, and  if  for  any  reason  it  heconies  necessary  to  bunch 
the  cars  all  at  one  end,  the  drop  will  IjccDine  100  volts. 

The  method  of  working  out  the  ease  shown  in  Fig.  2  will 
be  the  same  as  the  above  except   that  the  current  supplied 
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each  side  of  the  station  will  be  only   100  amperes,  because 

the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  and  one-half  the  cars  will 

be  on  each  side.     Also,  this  100  amperes  will  be  considered 

as  concentrated  at  the  middle  of  the  13,200  feet.     This  will 

require  much  less  copper  than  when  the  load  is  concentrated 

at  either  end.     In  the  above,  the  student  must  not  forget 

that  although  we  have  considered  the  load  as  bunched  at  the 

middle  of   the  line,  the  feeder  runs  the  whole  length,  as 

indicated  in  the  figures. 

12.    Example   of  Calculations    for   a   lioop   Xilne. — 

Fig.  4  represents  a  so-called  loop  line  that  runs  down  one 
street  and  comes  up  at  the  next  street  parallel  to  it.  It 
is  a  modified  form  of  the  belt  line  that  is  supposed  to 
encircle  the  business  part  of  the  city,  but  it  differs  from  a 


6600/r. 


Fig.  4. 


vielt  line  in  that,  since  the  parallel  lines  are  in  neighboring 
parallel  streets,  the  power  house  can,  without  great  sacrifice 
of  economy,  be  placed  to  one  side  of  the  area  enclosed  by 
the  system,  instead  of  being  placed  within  this  area. 

In  Fig.  4,  A  C  is  the  street  that  the  cars  go  up,  D  B  the 
street  on  which  they  return.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  two  tracks  is  very  long  in  comparison  to  its 
width.  The  width  between  the  streets  is  exaggerated  in 
Fig.  4  in  order  to  make  the  arrangement  clearer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  loop  would  be  very  long  and  narrow. 


\ 
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The   full  line  indicatps  the  path   of   the   trolley  wire  and 
the  dotted  lines  that  of  the  track.     The  two  tmlley  wires 
are   lied   together   at   intervals  so  as  to  equalize  the  cur 
rent   between   them;   the  rails  arc  likewise  tied  together. 
The  two  heavy  full  lines  running  to  the  right  and  left  of  tli^ 
power  house  indicate  the  two  feeders  that  are  tapped  into 
both   trolley   wires   at  the   middle  of  the  sections.      It  i^ 
assumed  that  the  trolley  line  is  divided  into  two  sections  ligT 
the  line  breakers  .r,  j-'  and  that  each  feeder  feeds  in  at  ih^ 
middle  point  of   the   sections.     Since   the  two  sections  ar^ 
independent  and  since  each  is  supplied  by  its  own  feeder^ 
we  can  calculate  one  of  the  feeders;  the  other  will  be  th*= 
same,  because  the  road  is  symmetrical.     Since  the  cars  ar^   i 
supposed   to   be   uniformly   distributed,   the   load   on  cact*    , 
section   may    be   considered    as  being    concentrated    at  ih^ 
middle  of  that  section,  that  is,  in  this  case,  where  the  feeder^ 
arc  attached.     Taking  each  section  by  itself,  it  will  be  setr» 
that  this  problem  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  last  on«^ 
worked  out.      Let  us  assume  that  the  specifications  requir^^ 
that  the  drop  from  the  station  to  the  feeding-in  points  /,  tr^ 
shall   not  exceed  60  volts  when  the  cars  are  taking  thei*" 
average  current  and  are  uniformly  distributed.     A  totaled 
ten  cars  is  operated  and  each  car  takes  20  amperes.     Th^^ 
number  of  cars  on  each  of  the  two  sections  will,  therefore,  b^^ 
five  and  each  feedcrwill  have  tosuppjy  lOOampercs.      Sinc^ 
the  trolley  wire  is  fed  from  the  middle  point  of  each   section 
and  there  are  no  feeders  on  the  end  of  the  section,  there  wil  1 
always  be  more  or  less  droji  in  the   trolley  wire  itself.      Thii^ 
drop  will  ii<)t,    however,    amniuit  to   much,  as   the   distanct^ 
from  /  to  the  end  of  the  line  or  to  the  line  breakers  is  short 
and  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  ears  in  any  one  of  these 
sections  of   trolley  wire  at   the  same  time.      The  length  of  a 
section  is  -ii  miles,  or  ];i,20i}  ft-et ;  a  half  section  is  6, «00  feet, 
and  a  quarter  section  is  l{,3i)0  feet.     For  the  present  we  will 
omit  any  consideration  of  the   loss  in  the  quarter  section  of 
double  trolley  wire  and  simply  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  limiting   condition.      The   resistance   through    which 
the  drop  of  50  volts  is  to  take  place  is  that  of  four  lines  of 
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single  rail  well  bonded  together  and  the  feed  wire,  both  of 
which  are  1 J  miles  long.  The  current  at  which  this  drop 
will  take  place  is  100  amperes.  The  resistance  of  H  miles 
(6,600  feet)  of  double  track  is  6.6  X  .0056  =  .037  ohm, 
because  the  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  single  80-pound  rail  is 
.0223  ohm,  so  that  the  resistance  of  1,000  ft.  of  single  track, 
four  rails  in  multiple,  is  .0223  -f-  4  =  .0056  ohm.  A  current 
of  100  amperes  through  a  resistance  of  .037  ohm  causes  a 
drop  of  100  X  .037  =  3.7  volts.  The  total  drop  is  limited 
to  50  volts,  so  that  the  drop  in  the  feeders  must  be  50  —  3.7 
=  46.3  volts.  The  length  of  the  feeder  is  6,600  feet,  so  that 
We  have 

Circular  mils  = r^ =  154,000,  nearly. 

4o.o 

A  No.  000  B.  &  S.  wire  has  a  cross-section  of  167,805  cir- 
cular mils,  so  this  size  would  probably  be  used,  and  2^  miles 
of  this  feeder  would  be  needed  to  equip  the  road. 

13.  In  the  layout  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  trolley  wires  are 
not  fed  on  the  ends  at  all,  and  should  the  ^ve  cars  on  a  sec- 
tion become  bunched  at  one  end  there  would  be  quite  a  drop 
tn  voltage  in  the  trolley  wire  in  addition  to  the  drop  in  the 
feeder.  Suppose  all  cars  on  section  2  to  be  bunched  at  C ; 
I  total  current  of  100  amperes  will  have  to  be  supplied  to 
these  cars,  and  this  current  will  have  to  flow  through 
L^  miles  of  double  trolley  wire  and  back  to  the  power  house 
through  the  double  track.  The  drop  in  the  1^-  mile  of 
double  track  from  ;;/  to  C  will  be  very  small,  so  we  will  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  drop  in  the  trolley  wire.  Taking 
the  resistance  of  the  trolley  wire  as  .08  ohm  per  1,000  feet, 
1^  miles  will  have  a  resistance  of  JJ-J-J  X  .08  =  .52  ohm, 
approximately.  There  are,  however,  two  trolley  wires  in 
multiple,  so  that  the  resistance  from  ;;/  to  C  will  be  .26  ohm; 
and,  with  a  current  of  100  amperes,  the  drop  will  be  100 
X  .26  =  26  volts.  This  drop,  it  must  be  remembered, 
will  only  occur  under  the  extreme  condition  where  the  five 
cars  on  a  section  are  all  bunched  at  one  end.    Under  normal 
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roTiiiilioiis.  the  drop  in  the  trnlley  will  not  be  more  than 
onc-quartcr  of  this  atimiint,  or  about  (i.5  vwlls.  This, 
ti>g«ther  with  the  SO  vults  kisa  aliowed  in  ihe  feeding 
system,  will  make  the  total  average  drop  in  the  overhead 
system  about  fiO.fi  volts.  If  the  voltage  at  the  station  is 
maintained  at  fiOO  volts,  this  will  leave  a  pressure  d 
.  4-i3,5  volts  ill  the  ears.  However,  most  railway  generators 
are  overcompoundcd  to  give  a  rise  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  in 
voltagt;  from  no  load  to  full  load,  and  with  a  machine  nf  this 
kind  the  voltage  at  the  ears  will  drop  but  little  under  500. 

Another  way  fJ  allow  for  the  irolley-wire  loss  is  to  make 
the  feeder  a  little  larger.  In  this  case,  increasing  the  size 
to  No,  0000  will  be  sufficient,  but  unless  there  is  a  prospect 
of  some  future  e.ttension  to  (he  road  or  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cars,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  ruti  the  dynamos 
at  a  little  higher  voltage. 

14.  In  Fig.  4,  suppose  we  connect  two  feeders/",  /',  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines,  one  to  each  section,  directly  from 
the  power  house,  and  see  what  eflfect  this  will  have  on  the 

voltage  supplied  to  the  cars.  In  practice,  it  will  cost  but 
little  to  do  this,  because  these  feeders  will  be  very  short. 
Consider  one  of  the  sections,  say,  section  1.  It  is  fed  by 
the  regular  feeder  previously  calculated,  and,  in  addition, 
the  feeder  /  runs  out  directly  from  the  power  house  and  is 
lapped  oil  the  trolley  wire  at  the  line  breaker.  We  will  find 
what  the  drop  would  be  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, that  is,  with  the  five  cars  on  the  section  bunched 
at  A.  The  whole  current,  UK)  amperes,  will  have  to  return 
to  the  station  tlirough  ^1  miles  of  double  track.  In  the 
overhead  work  there  will'  be  \\  miles  of  feed  wire,  and  in 
iinilliplc  witii  this  will  be  the  two  trolley  wires  extending 
back  to  the  station,  because  the  connection  of  the  feeder  / 
puts  the  trolley  wires  in  multiple  with  the  regular  feeder. 
Up  to  the  point  /,  therefore,  we  have  the  feeder  and  the  two 
trolley  wires  in  multiple  to  carry  the  current.  Beyond  /.  to 
tlic  end  of  the  line,  the  current  is  carried  by  the  two  trolley 
wires  alone. 
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The  resistance  of  2k  miles  of  double  track,  assuming  the 
resistance  per  1,000  feet  to  be  .0050  as  before,  will  be 
.074  ohm.  The  resistance  of  1 J  miles  of  two  No.  00  trolley 
wires  in  multiple,  if  a  single  No.  00  hard-drawn  copper  wire 
measures  .08  ohm  per  1^000  feet,  will  be 

08 
Y^  X  5,280  X  li  X  i  =  .26  ohm. 

The  resistance  of  IJ  miles  of  No.  000  feeder  wire  is  about 
.41  ohm,  and  this  in  parallel  with  the  resistance  of  1:^  miles 
of  double  trolley  gives  the  resistance  from  the  station  to  the 

point  /  as 

.26  X  .41  _   ...    ,^ 
.26  +  .41  =  -^^^^^- 

• 

The  total  resistance  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  return  will 
then  be  .074  -f  .26  +  .16  =  .494  ohm.  This  will  give  a  drop 
of  49.4  volts  with  a  current  of  100  amperes.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  where  the  load  is  bunched  at  the  far  end,  the  addition 
of  the  feeders  at  the  station  does  not  improve  the  drop  very 
much,  because  without  the  use  of  these  feeders  the  drop 
would  be  aboat  56.5  volts.  If,  however,  the  load  should 
become  bunched  at,  say,  /,  the  point  where  the  feeder  taps 
in,  the  track  resistance  will  be  .037,  and  the  combined  resist- 
ance of  the  feeder  and  trolley  wires  .10,  making  a  total 
resistance  of  .197  ohm,  and  the  drop  will  be  only  19.7  volts 
as  against  46.3  volts  if  the  feeder  alone  were  used.  If  the 
load  were  concentrated  at  the  power-station  end  of  the  sec:- 
tion,  there  would  be  little  or  no  resistance  in  the  circuit, 
save  that  of  the  tap  wire  and  the  ground-connec  tion  wire, 
so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  loss  caused  by  a  current  of 
100  amperes  would  not  at  this  point  be  m(^re  than  5  volts.  It 
is  easily  seen,  then,  that  the  effect  of  tapping  the  feeder  in  at 
the  power-station  end  of  the  section  and  thereby  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  the  conductivity  of  the  trolley  wire  is 
a  good  move,  as  it  results  in  lowering  the  voltage  loss 
due  to  resistance.  The  power-house  taps,  as  well  as  the 
line  feeder,  must  be  provided  with  feeder  switches,  so  that 
the  current  may  be  cut  off  any  section  desired. 
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15.     Ijoop  TJne  Hu|>|i11(m1    by  Four    Feeders.— In  the 

last  illustration  it  was  shown  that  the  introduction  ot 
taps,  or  short  feeders  running  into  the  power  house,  h^^^ 
the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  voltage  on  all  parts  of  the. 
line  to  some  extent,  but  that  the  effect  was  most  pr-<z>- 
nounced  on  the  part  of  the  line  comparatively  near  tine 
power  hiiuse.  By  adopting  a  little  different  method  o£ 
feeding,  wc  can  keep  the  voltage  more  uniform  at  all 
points.  In  Fig.  4,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  feedtng-in 
points  arc,  as  it  were,  lopsided.     In  other  words,  luosl  oi 


the  feeding-in  is  done  on  the  half  of  the  section  nearest 
the  power  house.  We  will,  therefore,  extend  the  feeders  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  have  the  two  points  where  the  current 
is  fed  in  l!,f;()0  feet  apart  as  before,  but  situated  3,300  feet, 
or  ^  section,  from  each  end.  The  point  where  feeder  1  taps 
in  will  then  be  9,900  feet  from  the  station,  and  the  point 
where  feeder  3  taps  in  3,300  feet  from  the  station.  The 
k-ngth  of  trolley  wire  projecting  beyond  the  taps  on  both 
ends  will  be  3,300  feet. 

As  before,  we  will  first  see  what  the  drop  will  be  if  the 
five  cars  are  bunched  at  the  end  A.  The  current  will  have 
to  come  back  through  13,200  feet  of  double  track,  which,  as 
before  calculated,  has  a  resistance  of  .074  ohm.  The  flow  of 
the  current  in  the  overhead  work  is  somewhat  more  complex. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  3,300  feet  of  double  trolley  wire  on 
the  far  end  of  the  line;  this  will  have  a  resistance  of  .08  X  i 
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X  f m  =  .  13  ohm.  Next,  the  short  feeder  2,  which  we  will 
s^^ppose  is  the  same  size  as  i,  is  3,300  feet  long  and  is  in 
series  with  6,600  feet  of  double  No.  00  trolley  wire,' and 
^hese  two  in  series  are  in  multiple  with  the  long  feeder  I, 
^^.  000  wire  has  a  resistance  of  about  .062  ohm  per 
^»000  feet.  Feeder  1  is  9,900  feet  long  and  hag  a  resistance 
^^  9.9  X  .062  =  .614  ohm.    The  resistance  of  the  short  feeder 

^na  double  trolley  wire  combined  is  3.3  X  .062  +  ^'^  ^  '^^ 

^^  -469  ohm.     This  is  in  multiple   with   the   feeder   whose 
^^istance  is  .614  ohm;    hence,  the  combined  resistance  of 
^^^  two  will  be 

i?,  X  R^      .469  X  .614        .^    , 
R;TK  "  .469 +  .614  =  '^^  ^^"'^ 

^lie  total  resistance  from  the  power  house  to  the  end  of  the 
*ine  and  back  again  will  then  be  .13+  .26  +  .074  =  .464  ohm, 
^nd  with  a  current  of  100  amperes  the  drop  will  be  46.4  volts, 
'^his  is  better  than  was  obtained  with  the  first  layout  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  Fig.  4,  where  there  was  50  volts 

c3rop  to  the  feeding-in  point  and  26  volts  more  through  the 

trolley  wire. 

16.  Next,  suppose  the  whole  load  to  be  located  just  at 
the  long  feeder  tap.  In  this  case  the  resistance  is  the  same 
as  before  less  the  resistance  of  3,300  feet  of  double  trolley 
wire  on  the  end  and  3,300  feet  of  track.  The  resistance  of 
9,900  feet  of  rail  return  is  9.9  X  .0056  =  .055  ohm,  nearly. 
The  whole  resistance  will  then  be  .055  +  .20  =  .315  ohm, 
and  the  drop  will  amount  to  .315  X  100  =  31.5  volts. 

17.  If  the  whole  load  is  located  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  two  feeder  taps,  each  feeder  will  have  the  same 
length  of  trolley  wire  in  series  with  it  and  the  two  sets  will 
be  in  multiple;  also,  there  will  be  0,000  feet  of  track  in  the 
circuit.  The  resistance  of  the  long  feeder  and  its  3,300  feet 
of  double  trolley  will  be  .014  +  .13  =  .744  ohm.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  short  feeder  and  its  3,300  feet  of  trolley  wire  will 
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be  .'iOi')  -j-  .i:i  =  .aijft  ohm,  and  the  resistance  of  the  IwdsoU 

.335  +  . 744  *    ™'-"    ^''* 

rvsiHtancv  of  the  track  will  be  .037  ohm.  thus  giving  a  total 
resistance  of  .-^31  +  .03?  =  ,268  ohm  for  the  whole  circuit 
This  will  cause  a  drop  of  96.8  volts  with  the  load  concen- 
trated between  the  taps. 

18,  If  the  load  is  just  at  the  end  of  the  short  feeder  tap, 
the  circuit  resistance  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  There 
will  be  3,300  feet  of  rail  return,  and  the  long  feeder  will  be 
in  series  with  (J,«oo  feet  of  double  trolley  wire,  and  the  two 
together  will  be  in  multijile  with  the  short  feeder.  The 
working  out  of  the  drop  in  this  case  is  left  as  an  cxertis*; 
for  the  student.     It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  IS  volts. 

If  the  load  is  somewhere  near  the  line  breaker  in  front  of 
tile  station,  the  loss  is  increased  by  13  volts  on  account  of 
the  trolley  wire  between  the  tap  and  the  line  breaker.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  drop  will  be  decreased  by  nearly  2  volts, 
because  there  is  no  tra^k  included  in  the  circuit  with  the 
load  in  front  of  the  station.  The  net  increase  will  therefore 
be  ab<mt  11  volts. 

The  general  effect  of  using  the  two  feeders  is  to  equalize 
the  voltage  nn  the  system,  thus  enabling  the  cars  to  main- 
tain a  imiforin  sjieed. 

The  above  simple  examples  have  been  selected  to  show 
the  student  how  ordinary  feeder  calculations  may  be  made. 
They  il"  not,  of  rourse,  cover  the  whole  field  of  feeder 
design,  but  Ibe  principles  and  methods  of  calculating  hert 
given  should  enable  one  who  is  at  all  inclined  to  look  into 
the  sulijict  t'l  investigate  and  possibly  improve  the  working 

1i).  Coinimrlsoti  ]k't\vcon  'I'rnek  Itesistnnco  nnd 
Ovci-lu'iMl  lEcsEslimcc— As  alriady  slated,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  resistance  of  the  Uack  closely  even  if  the  weight 
of  the  rails  is  known,  because  the  bond  resistance  is  uncer- 
tain, l-'ormc-rly,  in  making  line  calculations,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  track  circuit  had  no  resistance,  but,  as  previously 
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pointed  out,  this  was  far  from  the  truth.  Very  often  the 
resistance  of  the  track  circuit  is  taken  as  about  ^  that  of  the 
overhead  circuit,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  general  relation 
between  the  two  can  be  given,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
size  of  the  rails  may  vary  in  different  cases,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  amount  of  copper  put  in  the  overhead  line  varies 
within  wide  limits,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
and  the  amount  of  loss  allowed. 

The  ordinary  formula  that  we  have  been  using  for  making 
feeder  calculations, 

^.       ,         .,        10.8  X  Lx  C 
Circular  mils  = , 

applies,  as  it  stands,  to  the  copper  part  of  the  circuit  only, 
and  the  length  L  refers  to  the  length  of  the  copper  part  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  current  C  flows.  If  we  know 
the  relative  amount  of  resistance  in  the  track  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  line,  we  can  modify  this  formula  so  as  to 
take  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  rail  return.  A  formula 
of  this  kind  is  very  convenient  for  making  approximate 
calculations.  According  to  Dr.  Louis  Bell,  a  constant  of 
14.4  instead  of  10.8  will  allow  approximately  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  track  return,  thus  giving  the  formula 

Circular  mils  =  — '- -.  (3.) 

This  means  that  under  average  conditions  of  load  and 
track-return  resistance  the  cross-section  in  circular  mils  of 
a  feeder  necessary  to  dcli^'cr  a  current  C  i^nth  a  drop  c  is 
equal  to  IJ^.J^.  times  the  Icui^th  of  the  feeder  in  feet  times  the 
cttrrent  divided  by  the  volts  drop. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  formula  is  not  exact  in 
all  cases;  it  merely  represents  average  conditions.  The 
constant  appearing  in  the  formula  is  found  to  lie  between 
14  and  15  on  the  great  majority  of  roads  as  ordinarily  built. 

20«  In  order  to  further  illustrate  feeder  calculations,  we 
will  work  out  the  case  of  a  small  road  and  at  the  same  time 
make  use  of  formula  •$  in  order  to  illustrate  its  application. 


FlO.  8. 

Solution.— Since  the  ears  are  equally  spacea  and  constantly  shifting 
in  [idsitiiin.  the  drnp  will  vary  somewhat.  ilejieniJing  on  the  piwition  ol 
the  ears.  In  order  to  make  things  definite,  we  will  assume  that  the 
cars  are  Iwated  as  shown  by  the  crosses.  This  will  represent  a  fair 
average  cindition,  and  the  drop  for  other  jxisitions  will  not  be  greatly 
different  unless  the  cars  become  bunched  in  some  particular  spot.  If 
we  dcsifin  the  feeders  so  that  the  drop  from  the  jiower  house  to  cars  a 
and  it  shall  not  exceed  !iO  volts,  it  is  evident  that  the  drop  to  the  other 
cars  will  fall  under  the  prescrilied  M  volts,  lit-causc  cars  a  and  i  are  the 
most  distant  from  the  station,  Xo  track  resistance  is  specified,  so  we 
will  make  use  of  formula  3  in  estinuitinR  the  drop  in  Ihose  parts  of  the 
circuit  th;il  ini'ludc  a  Irack  return.  We  will  first  take  section  -^  and 
determine  the  size  of  feeder  1. 
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Section  A, — The  road  operates  nine  cars  and  is  18,000  feet  in  length; 
hence,  there  will  be  one  car  for  every  2,000  feet.  Section  A  will  have 
three  cars  and  the  current  supplied  by  feeder  1  will  be  60  amperes. 
The  size  of  the  trolley  wire  and  its  distributing  main  is  fixed,  so  that 
^^e  must  first  determine  the  drop  in  this  part  and  then  see  what  is  left 
^or  the  drop  in  the  outgoing  and  return  feeders.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
'"^turn  feeders  from  the  track  must  be  used,  because  the  power  house  is 
s<^nie  distance  from  the  track  and  the  ground  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
^^n-y  the  current.  The  return  feeders  may  be  strung  either  on  poles 
^^  placed  underground.  We  will  first  determine  the  drop  from  h  to  k, 
*  o  do  this  we  have  the  formula 

Circular  mils  =  — '■ . 

e 

Xn  this  case,  however,  we  know  the  number  of  circular  mils  in  the 
^^Oss-section  of  the  trolley  wire  and  wish  to  find  c ;  so,  transposing  the 
^^finula,  it  becomes 


^               14.4  XLXC 
Drop  e  = : ;= . 


cir.  mils 

In  this  case,  L  (distance  from  ^  to  ^)  =  2,000  feet,  C  =  20  amperes, 
^<id  the  circular  mils  of  No.  00  wire  =  about  133,000; 

,                            ^               14.4  X  2.000  X  20       .  »      ,^ 
hence.  Drop  e  = 133000 " 

The  drop  from  the  feeding-in  point  m  to  the  point  A  is  next  calcu- 
lated. The  cross-section  of  the  wire  carrying  the  current  is  that  of  the 
main  (No.  000)  plus  that  of  the  trolley  (No.  00).  The  total  number  of 
circular  mils  is  then,  approximately.  167,800  +  133.000  =  300,800.  The 
distance  is  1.0(X)  feet  and  the  current  is  40  amperes; 

,                            _.               14.4  X  1,000  X  40      ,  ^      .^ 
hence.  Drop  .  = ^^^^ ^  1.9  volts. 

The  total  drop  from  m  to  /'  is,  therefore.  4.3  -h  1.9  =  6.2  volts. 
This  leaves  50  —  6.2  =  43.8  volts  drop  for  the  outgoing  and  return 
feeders  combined. 

Feeder  1  with  its  return  feeder  will  have  to  carry  current  for  three 
cars,  i.  e..  60  amperes,  and  this  current  must  be  carried  over  6,000  X  2 
=  12,000  feet  of  wire.  This  part  of  the  circuit  will  be  of  copper 
throughout  and  the  same  size  of  wire  will  be  used  both  for  the  outgoing 
wire  and  the  return.     We  have,  then,  using  formula  1, 

Circular  mils  (of  outgoing  and  return  feeders  1) 

10.8X13,000X60       .^,Jr,nt^ 
= -4378 =  1^7.500. 

7.  iy.—i5 
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A  No.  000  feeder  comes  nearest  thia,  although  it  may  be  a  Iriflt 
small.  It  might  perhaps  be  better  to  itistall  a  No.  0000  feeder,  for  llie 
r«4son  that  four  cars  mi^'ht  easily  become  bunched  on  section  A.  and, 
bcsiiltss,  it  is  well  to  have  some  margin  for  future  extensions. 

Seclion  Jl. — The  drop  from  i  to  d  will  be  4.8  volts,  that  is.  the  samt 
as  from  A  to  *  in  section  A.  The  drop  from  e  ia  i  will  be  Iwice  that 
from  m  to  A.  because  the  siie  of  conductor  and  the  current  arc  the 
same,  Init  the  distance  is  twice  as  long.  The  drop  from  i"  to  ^  «ill. 
therefore,  be  3  X  1-fi  =  3,8  volts.  Car  rf  will  cause  no  drop  in  thetroliej 
or  main,  because  its  current  is  taken  directly  from  the  feeder.  The 
drop  from  d  to  c  will  be  that  due  to  GO  amperes  through  3,000  feet  of 
combined  trolley  and  main; 


Drop  from  li  t< 


_  14.4  X  a.ooo  X  0"  _ 

300,900 


Total  drop  from  _ytaa  =  4.'.i  +  8,8  +  6,7  =  18.8  volts,  and  the  toul 
»llowable  drop  in  the  outgoing  and  return  feeders  ia  SO  —  UP 
=  8S,2  volts. 

The  current  in  feeder  t  will  be  that  due  to  six  cars,  i.  e.,  130  an- 
peresi  the  total  length  of  outgoing  and  return  feeder  will  be  4,000  X ) 
=  B.000feet; 

hence.  Circular  mils  (i>t  outgoing  and  return  feeder  S) 

10.8  X  8,000  X 


-  =  286,400. 


This  is  larger  than  No.  0000.  Two  No.  00  wires  will  give  abuul 
260.000  circular  mils,  but  the  best  i)lan  will  probably  be  to  use  a 
3OO.0OO-cireular-mtl  stranded  cable,  as  this  will  allow  some  margin  "n 
the  large  side  and  involve  less  line  wnrk.  The  return  feeder  will,  ■>( 
course,  also  have  an  equal  cross-section, 

5J1.  Cttrr.vliiK  C'RpHclt.v  of  Focdprs. — In  making  these 
calculations,  no  atlentimi  lias  so  far  ])een  paid  to  the  carry- 
inff  capacity  nf  the  wires  and  cables  that  have  been  used. 
Of  course,  this  point  must  be  kept  in  mind,  because  if  the 
lines  are  simply  figured  out  wi  the  basis  of  giving  the  allow- 
able drop,  it  might  happen  that  the  current  will  be  sufficient 
to  overheat  the  wires.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
a[)proximatc  amount  of  current  that  the  wires  may  be 
allowed  to  carry  without  causitijr  tl)e  temperature  to  increase 
much  over  So"  F.  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air.      These 
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values  are  given  by  Mr.   H.  W.  Fisher,  of   the   Standard 
Underground  Cable  Company. 


No. 
B.&S. 
Gauge. 

Circular 
Mils. 

Carrying 
Capacity,  With 
a  Rise  in  Tem- 
perature of 
25'' F.,  Approx- 
imately. 

Amperes. 

No. 
B.&S. 
Gauge. 

Circular 
Mils. 

Carrying 
Capacity,  With 
a  Rise  in  Tem- 
perature of 
25"  F.,  Approx- 
imately. 

Amperes. 

500,000 

509 

2 

66,370 

124 

400,000 

426 

3 

52,630 

107 

350,000 

388 

4 

41,740 

91 

CO 

300,000 

355 

5 

33,100 

74 

250,000 

319 

6 

26,250 

63 

0000 

211,600 

275 

7 

20,820 

52 

000 

167,800 

237 

8 

16,510 

44 

00 

133,100 

195 

9 

13,090 

36 

0 

105,500 

168 

10 

10,380 

30 

1 

83,690 

143 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  size  of 
wire  necessary  to  keep  the  drop  within  the  specified  limits 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  that  necessary  to  handle  the 
current  without  overheating.  Only  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
tances are  short  is  there  likelihood  of  the  wire  not  being  large 
enough.  It  is  always  well,  however,  to  compare  the  sizes 
obtained  and  the  current  that  the  wires  must  carry  with  the 
values  given  in  the  table.  If  the  wires  should  prove  to  be 
too  small,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  use  a  wire  that  will  carry 
the  current  safely  or  else  run  the  risk  of  the  wire  overheat- 
ing. If  the  larger  wire  is  used,  it  will  result  in  a  somewhat 
smaller  drop,  but  this  will  be  an  advantage,  although  the 
first  cost  of  the  wire  will  be  a  little  higher. 

23«  Effects  of  l^o^v  Voltapre. — In  all  the  line  and  feeder 
calculations  that  have  been  made,  the  end  in  view  has  been 
to  limit  the  drop  to  a  certain  amount.     If  the  drop  becomes 
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excessive,  cither  on  account  of  the  feeding  system  being  loo 
light  or  the  load  too  heavy,  it  will  produce  a  low  voltage  at 
the  cars,  and  this  in  turn  means  tow  speed.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  just  as  soon  as  the  voltage  on  a  systeiri 
becomes  low,  troubles  with  the  motors  and  car  equipment: 
begin  to  multiply.  There  are  many  cases  on  record  where 
cimtroller  and  brush-holder  troubles  have  been  very  mucii 
decreased  and  where  the  roasting  of  field  coils,  controller 
bliiw-oul  coils,  and  the  throwing  of  solder  out  of  the  com- 
mutator connections  have  been  entirely  stopped  simply  tif 
raising  the  voltage  on  the  line. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  road  having  a  certain  number  rf 
cars  is  operated  at,  say,  550  volts  and  on  a  certain  schedule. 
Suppose  that,  owing  to  an  extension  of  the  road,  the  addi- 
tion of  more  oars,  the  deterioration  of  the  track-return 
circuit,  or  any  other  reason,  the  voltage  gradually  comes 
down  to  400.  This  will  make  a  maximum  decrease  of 
about  20  jjer  cent,  in  the  running  speed  of  the  cars.  If 
the  time  table  is  rearranged  so  that  the  motormen  can  run 
the  ctUB  on  time  with  the  same  ease  that  they  could  with  the 
higher  voltage,  the  troubles  with  the  rolling  stork  will  mit 
only  not  increase,  but  they  will  actually  decrease,  because 
the  lower  voltage  is  n<)t  as  hard  on  the  insulation  and  arc- 
breaking  devices  and  the  lower  speed  is  not  as  hard  on  the 
car  bodies  and  trucks. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  gradual 
decrease  in  the  average  line  voltage  and  the  same  time  table 
is  kept  in  force,  the  following  will  be  the  result:  Since  the 
maximum  running  speed  of  the  cars  has  been  cut  down,  the 
motorman  must  make  up  time  wherever  he  can.  Most  of 
this  will  be  made  up  at  startinjj  and  getting  the  car  under 
headway  ;  part  of  it  will  also  be  made  up  on  curves,  cross- 
ings, and  other  plates  where,  under  ordinary  conditions,  slow 
running  would  be  the  rule.  At  starting,  the  controller  is 
moved  around  rapidly  and  the  car  lakes  far  more  current 
than  it  should.  This  excessive  current  injures  the  control- 
ler, the  commutator,  and  the  brushes.  The  insulation  on 
the  fields  becomes  roa.:tfd  and  troubles  of  -..W  kinds  are  liable 
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^o  occur  simply  because  the  equipment  has  to  be  abused  to 
'^ake  the  car  run  on  time. 

As  a  practical  instance  of  the  result  of  low  voltage,  we 
'^ay  cite  the  following  actual  case  that  occurred  where  two 
^tutting  roads  used  each  other's  tracks  for  about  f  mile. 
I^heir  trolley  wires  were  separated  by  a  line  breaker  and 
^ach  road  had  its  own  feeder  system.     On  one  side  of  the 
Weaker  the  voltage  was  425  volts ;  on  the  other  side,  525  volts. 
As  long  as  each  road  used  only  its  own  trolley  wire  the  high- 
voltage  road  had  no  trouble  to  speak  of.     As  soon  as  its  cars 
began  to  run  over  the  low-voltage  road,  controller  and  brush- 
holder  breakdowns   set   in  and  continued  until  two  extra 
feeders  were  run  to  the  low-voltage  side. 

The  above  effects  have  been  noted  here  simply  to  show 
that  the  question  of  proper  voltage  is  an  important  one.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  many  roads  operating  under  an  exces- 
sive drop,  and  this  in  itself  is  not  so  bad  if  the  pressure  at 
the  station  is  increased  so  that  the  proper  voltage  at  the 
cars  is  maintained.  At  the  same  time,  a  large  drop  means  a 
large  waste  of  power,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  it  will 
pay  better  to  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  power  or  buy 
more  feed  wire  is  something  that  must  be  determined  by 
the  relative  cost  of  power  and  copper. 


ELECTROLYSIS. 

23.  Introductory  Remarks. — The  subject  of  electrol- 
ysis is  closely  connected  with  the  feeding  system,  especially 
the  track-return  part  of  it.  By  electrolysis  in  this  connec- 
tion is  meant  the  eating  away  of  the  rails,  underground 
pipes,  or  other  buried  metallic  conductors  by  stray  cur- 
rents from  the  street-railway  system.  When  electrolysis 
was  first  noticed,  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the  trol- 
ley roads  by  gas  and  water  companies,  telephone  companies, 
and  other  corporations  owning  underground  pipes  or  lead- 
covered  cables.  Many  lawsuits  were  brought  against  elec- 
tric-railway companies,  and  this  led  to  an  investigation  of 


SS4.    Elementary  Pi-liiclples. — In  Fig.  7,  A  and  B  are 

W'>  inm  ]»latt:s  buried  a  shurt  distance  apart  in  damp  earth. 
_*      It  the  terminals  of  A  and  B 
are  connected  to  a  dynamo 
—~~  an  1    a    current  la  made  Ifl 
"  flow  frum  A   to  B  through 
the  earth,  we  will  find  that 
plate   a4    is    eaten  away  or 
pitted,  while  plate  B  is  not 
damaged.    This  is  practical- 
''"'  ''■  ly  the  same  electrochemical 

effect  that  takes  place  in  electroplating,  where  nietai  is  taken 
from  a  plate  or  anode  and  deposited  on  the  article  to  be 
plated.  The  point  to  notice  is  that  wherever  current  flows 
/roiH  a  metal  conductor  into  the  earth,  the  conductor  is 
eattn  away,  but  where  current  flows  from  the  earth  into 
the  conductiir,  tiie  hitler  is  not  damaged.  The  rate  at 
which  the  metal  will  be  eaten  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  current.  One  ampere  flowing  steadily  for  1  year  will 
eat  away  about  20  pounds  of  iron  or  75  pounds  of  lead,  so 
that  it  is  not  h;ird  to  soe  that  the  damage  due  to  this  effect 
may  be  a  very  serious  matter. 

'iR.  Elc'etii>l)-sls  Uue  to  RalUvny  Currents. — ^Fig.  8 
gives  a  simple  illustration  as  to  how  electrolysis  may  occur 
in  connection  with  an  overhead-trolley  system.  7"  7"  is  the 
trolley  wire  and  A'  A'  the  track.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, the  current  is  supposed  tu  return  by  way  of  the  rail, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  If,  however,  there  happens 
to  be  a  pipe  /, /,  in  the  neighborhtwd  of  the  track,  and  if 
this  pipe  offers  a  ready  path  for  the  current,  part  of  the 
current  will  leave  the  i^iils,  as  at  /.  enter  the  pipe  and  flow 
out  again  at  O  to  return  to  the  power  station.     At  O,  where 
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the  current  leaves  the  pipe,  electrolytic  action  will  be  set  up 
and  in  the  course  of  time  will  eat  holes  in  the  pipe.  At  /  the 
current  leaves  the  rails;  hence,  the  rails  will  be  eaten  away 
to  some  extent.  If  the  trolley  wire  were  connected  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  dynamo  instead  of  the  positive,  the 
current  would  flow  out  through  the  track,  and  whatever 
1  occurred  on  the  pipes  would  take  place  at   points 


'wr 


In 


removed  from  the  station  and  would  be  scattered  over  a 
wide  area.  On  the  Other  hand,  with  the  positive  pole  con- 
nected to  the  trolley,  whatever  action  takes  place  on  the 
pipes  is  confined  to  districts  near  the  power  house.  These 
areas  are  comparatively  small,  and  measures  can  be  taken 
to  protect  them.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
positive  pole  of  the  dynamo  should  be  connected  to  the 
trolley  side  of  the  line. 
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Figs.  9  and  10  show  modifications  of  the  simple  case  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  In  Fig.  !),  the  current  leaves  tlie  rail  R,  enters 
the  pipe  W,  and'flows  llirouRli  Il'untila  bett<T  path  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  shape  of  the  lead-sheathed  cable  C.      It 
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s  along  C  until  the 


f  presents  a  better  path,  when  it 
flows  back  to  the  rail  again,  as  indicated  by  the  arrnws. 
Electrolytic  action  will  occur  where  the  current  leaves  the 
rail,  the  iron  pipe,  and  the  lead  sheath  of  the  cable. 
Fig,  10  shows  a  case  where  a  cable  and  pipe  run  parallel  lo 
the  iron  rail  A  li,   the  arrows  indicating  the  path  of  the 


stray  current.  Lead-covered  underground  cables  are  par- 
ticularly iiabW  to  damage,  because  lead  is  eaten  away  niiich 
more  rapidly  than  iron;  moreover,  the  corrosion  never  takes 
place  evenly,  but  in  spots,  so  that  the  pipe  or  sheath  becomes 
pitted  and  is  soon  destroyed.  Wrought -iron  pipes  are  more 
quickly  eaten  than  cast  iron;  in  fact,  the  harder  grades  of 
cast  iron,  such  as  chilled  iron,  seem  to  be  very  little  aflfected. 

-36,  Influence  of  Reslstanee  of  Track  Return. — It 
is  easily  seen,  by  referring  to  Fig.  8,  that  if  the  track  return 
is  in  good  condition,  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  the 
current  to  leave  the  track  and  pass  through  the  intervening 
earth  to  come  back  on  the  pipes.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means,  therefore,  for  preventing  electrolysis  is  to  see  that 
the  rails  are  thoroughly  bonded.  With  the  greater  attention 
that  is  paid  to  good  rail  bonding  on  modern  roads,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  damage  due  to 
electrolysis. 

'Z'i.  Detection  of  Elect i-ol^-sls.  —  As  already  stated, 
electrolysis  occurs  only  when  the  current  flows  from  the 
pipe  or  other  conductor  to  the  earth;  in  other  words,  the 
pipe  or  conductor  must  be  at  a  higher  potential  than  the 
surrounding  earth.  The  dangerous  points  may,  therefore, 
be  l<icated  by  going  around  to  different  parts  of  the  system 
and   taking  readings   of   the  voltage   between   the  pipes  or 
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cables  and  the  surrounding  earth  or  neighboring  pipes.     If 
the  pii>e   is  positive  to  the  ground,  current  will  flow  from 
the  pipe  to  the  ground ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pipe  is 
negative  and  the  earth  positive,  it  shows  that  the  current 
tends  to  flow  towards  the  pipe  and  no  harm  is  being  done. 
After  the  dangerous  localities  have  been  located  by  means 
of  these  tests,  return  feeders  can  be  run  out  to  the  danger 
points  and  attached  to  the  pipes  and  track,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent will  flow  back  on  these  feeders  instead  of  leaving  the 
pipes  and  causing  damage. 

28,  Prevention  of  Electrolysis. — The  ordinary  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  electrolysis  on  an  overhead-trolley 
system  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  trouble  is  first 
localized  near  the  station  by  connecting  the  positive  pole  of 
the  dynamo  to  the  line ;  next,  the  ground-return  circuit  is 
made  as  good  as  possible  by  thorough  track  bonding.  Finally, 
tests  are  made  to  locate  points  where  there  is  danger  of 
electrolytic  action  and  conductors  run  to  these  points  to 
convey  the  current  back  to  the  station. 

29.  Systems  Free  From  Electrolysis. — Systems  using 
the  double  overhead-trolley  and  conduit  systems,  where  the 
rails  are  not  used  as  part  of  the  return  circuit,  are,  of  course, 
exempt  from  trouble  due  to  electrolysis.  Roads  operated 
by  alternating  current  are  also  free  from  this  trouble,  but 
such  roads  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 

30«  Cars  Operated  on  Three- Wire  System. — Another 
scheme  for  preventing  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  due  to 
electrolysis  and  at  the  same  time  using  a  higher  line  voltage 
is  to  operate  the  cars  on  the  three-wire  system,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  11.  A  and  B  are  the  two  tracks  of  a  double-track 
road  and  r,  d  the  two  trolley  wires.  6",  C  are  two  500-volt 
generators  connected  in  series  and  running  the  railway  on 
the  three-wire  system.  The  track  constitutes  the  neutral 
conductor,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  load  on  the  two  tracks 
is  balanced,  no  current  flows  through  the  rails.  The  track 
return  is  called  on  to  carry  only  the  difference  in  the  load, 
and  as  there  are  four  rails  to  serve  as  a  conductor,  there  is 
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little  tendency  for  the  current  to  come  back  through  pipes  ur 
othttr  (;<im]ui:ti*r8.  The  use  of  this  three-wire  arrangement 
allows  the  power  to  be  transmitted  at  1,000  volts  instead 
of  ."tDll,  and  therefore  effects  a  saving  in  copper.  The  high 
pressure  is,  however,  objectionable,  especially  in  thickly 
populated  distriets,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  system  would  I* 
well  adapted  for  cross-country  and  suburban  lines.     The 
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saving  in  copiwr  is  not  as  great  as  that  effected  in  changing 
a  two-wire  lighting  system  to  a  three-wire  system,  becAUw 
in  the  simple  SUO-voli  trolley  system  the  track  is  already 
utilised,  whereas  in  the  three-wire  method  of  operation  it  is 
used  very  little.  The  saving  in  copper  will,  however,  be  from 
20  to  40  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  track 
return. 

Fit;.  1~  shows  the  thrcc-wirc  system  used  on  a  single-track 
road.  Thtr  trolk-y  win^  is  hiTe  cut  into  sections,  the  length  nf 
which  depends  on  the  tr.itbi:.      These  sections  are  connected 


m. 


Fig.  13. 

alternately  to  the  two  sides  of  the  system  and  the  track 
farms  the  neutral  conductor.  By  choosing  the  length  of 
the  sections  jiro]K-i-ly.  the  load  on  Hie  two  sides  of  the  system 
may  be  bahinced  closely  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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LINE   TESTS. 

31.  With  the  ordinary  overhead-trolley  system  it  is  not, 
5  a  rule,  necessary  to  make  many  tests  of  the  overhead 
onductors.  One  side  of  these  systems  is  always  grounded, 
o  that  if  a  ground  occurs  at  any  point,  due  to  poor  insula- 
ion  or  any  other  cause,  a  short  circuit  results  and  the  fault 
5  either  burned  out  or  some  indication  is  given,  so  that  there 
s  little  difficulty  in  locating  it.  The  insulation  of  the  sys- 
:em  may  be  measured  by  the  voltmeter  method. 

There  are,  however,  two  special  tests  that  are  sometimes 
used  in  connection  with  electric  railways  that  we  will 
describe  briefly.  These  are  tests  for  defective  rail  bonds 
and  track  resistance. 

32.  Tests  for  Defective  Rail  Bonds. — Rail  bonds  are 
iable  to  work  loose  in  time  and  develop  bad  contacts,  and 
t  is  necessary  to  have  some  convenient  means  for  detecting 
)ad  joints.  Fig.  13  shows  one  device  that  may  be  used  for 
his  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  flat  wooden  straightedge 
ibout  6  feet  long  provided  with  three  spring  contacts  a,  b^  c. 
When  this  straightedge  is  laid  on  the  track,  contacts  a,  b 
span  the  joint  and  ^,  ^  a  fixed  length  of  rail.  V  is  a  milli- 
voltmeter  (a  voltmeter  reading  to  thousandths  of   a  volt) 


Fig.  13. 

:onnected  to  the  contacts  a^  /;,  and  r,  as  indicated.  R  and  R^ 
ire  resistance  coils  of  about  10  ohms  each,  and  arc  used  to 
prevent  the  connecting-in  of  the  voltmeter  from  appreciably 
iffecting  the  current  in  the  rail.  Small  switches  5  and  S' 
ire  provided,  so  that  the  voltmeter  may  be  connected  either 
Detween  a  and  b  or  between  b  and  c.  The  voltmeter  should 
lave  the  zero  point  at  the  center  of  the  scale,  so  that  the 
readings  will  be  on  opposite  sides  for  currents  through 
the   two  circuits.     Now,  when   current   is  flowing  through 
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the  rail  and  joint,  the  voltmeter  reading  between  h  and  e 
will  bo  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  section  of  rail 
between  b  and  r,  and  when  the  voltmeter  is  switched 
to  a  and  b,  its  reading  will  be  proportional  to  the  resistance 
of  the  joint.  In  this  way,  the  resistance  of  any  joint  as 
compared  with  a  fixed  length  ^  c  of  rail  can  be  determined, 
and  since  the  resistance  that  a  good  bond  should  have  is 
known  for  the  particular  styles  of  bond  in  use,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  just  about  what  ratio  the  two  voltmeter  readings 
should  bear  to  each  other  for  a  joint  that  is  in  good  con- 
dilioii.  If  the  reading  across  the  joint  is  abnormally  high 
as  compared  with  that  across  the  rail,  the  bond  should  be 
repaired. 

S3.  Fig.  ]+  shows  another  method  of  detecting  bad 
joints,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  just 
described.  In  this  case  a  telephone  is  used  for  an  indicator 
instead  of  a  millivoltmeter.  The  telephone  is  a  good  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  and  is  easily 


carried  about.  The  operator  on  the  left  is  provided  with 
two  poles  having  pointed  metal  terminals.  Flexible  wires 
lead  from  these  terminals  to  the  box  carried  by  the  second 
operator,  who  also  carries  a  similar  rod  connected  to  the  box, 
as  shown.  This  bo.\  contains  an  interrupter  that  interrupts 
the  current  flowing  through  the  head  teJL-phone  worn  by  the 
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jrator,  and  thus  causes  the  telephone  to  make  a  noise. 
les  a  and  b  are  placed  about  3  feet  apart,  so  as  to  span 
*  joint  and  fish-plate.  Pole  c  is  placed  about  4  or  5  feet 
)in  b.  By  means  of  the  switch  the  telephone  is  thrown 
St  across  one  span  and  then  across  the  other,  the  pole  c 
ing  shifted  until  the  sounds  obtained  for  the  two  different 
sitions  are  nearly  the  same  in  loudness.  The  switch  on 
e  box  is  then  thrown  to  the  middle  position  and  the  posi- 
>n  of  c  more  accurately  adjusted,  until  little  or  no  sound 
heard  in  the  telephone.  When  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
ached,  the  resistance  of  the  length  of  rail  between  b  and  c 

equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  joint  between  a  and  b, 
nee  the  weight  of  rail  per  yard  is  known,  the  resistance 

the  joint  may  be  calculated  from  the  known  length  b  c. 
sually,  however,  this  will  not  be  necessary,  because  the 
5t  is  used  principally  for  locating  bad  joints,  and  compara- 
re  results  are  what  are  looked  for  more  than  absolute 
easurements. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  test  makes  use  of  the 
irrent  flowing  in  the  rail,  but  is  independent  of  the 
iriations  in  this  current, 
icause  the  same  current 
)ws  through  both  rail 
id  joint.  The  use  of 
le  telephone  instead  of 

voltmeter  allows  the 
sts  to  be  carried  out 
mveniently  and  rapidly, 
ig.  15  shows  the  con- 
ictions  of  this  testing 
itfit.  A  is  the  vibra- 
>r,  B  the  telephone,  and 

the  three-point  switch.  ^*^-  ^^• 

and  R'  are  two  similar  resistances.  When  the  resistance 
Jtween  a  and  b  is  equal  to  that  between  b  and  r,  it  is  evi- 
mt  that  no  current  will  flow  through  the  telephone  when  C 

on  the  middle  point,  because  points  x  and  b  will  be  at  the 
.me  potential. 
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a4.     TeHtlutr  Kt>ststanc-c  of  Track-Retiim  Circuit,— 

After  a  rnad  has  been  in  operation  sometime,  it  is  ottea 
found  that  the  drop  on  certain  sections  is  larger  than  it 
should  be,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  remedy  matters. 
The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  track  return 
is  at  fault  or  whether  more  copper  is  required  in  the  over- 
head feeders.  In  order  to  find  this  out.  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  comparative  resistances  of  the  two.  If  the  trad 
resistance  is  high  compared  with  that  of  the  overhead  line, 
the  track  return  needs  attention,  and  rice  versa. 

Fig.  Ifi  shows  one  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  o£ 
a  railway  circuit.  FF  is  the  feeder  running  out  to  the  sec- 
tion under  consideration  and  /i  R  the  rail  return.  A  time 
is  selected  at  night,  when  traffic  can  be  kept  off  the  section 


for  a  short  time,  and  a  water  rheostat  JCis  connected  in 
scries  with  the  feeder  F and  the  regular  feeder  ammeter  A. 
The  feeding-in  point  .r  is  connected  to  the  track  by  any  con- 
venient means,  as  shown  at  .r  r,  and  a  steady  current  is  sent 
through  thecircuit  (7 +  -JI-.l"-^-/--/--.i--j'-^-t;-.  Thedrop 
through  the  entire  feeder  and  rail  circuit  is  measured  by  a 
voltmeter  ('connected  to  <■  and /'.  From  the  readings  of  . I 
and  (',  the  total  resistance  of  the  feeder  and  rail  circuit  is  at 
once  determined.  The  resistance  of  tile  feeder /^/^  can  !>e 
calculated  from  its  known  length  and  cross-section,  and  its 
resistance  subtracted  from  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit 
will  give  the  resistance  of  tlie  track  return. 

The  above  method  of  finding  the  resistance  of  the  track 
return  assumes  that  there  are  no  bad  joints  or  unusually 
poor  conductivity  in  any  part  of  the  feeder  FF,  but  such  is 
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not  always  the  case.     If  the  trolley  wire  runs  back  to  the 
power  house  or  if  there  is  another  feeder  nearby  that  can 
be  used  as  a  pressure  wire,  the  drops  in  the  feeder  and  track 
may  be  measured  separately  and  an  accurate  idea  gained  as 
to  just  how  the  drop  is  distributed.     For  example,  if  the 
upper  voltmeter  terminal  is  connected  to  the  end  a  of  the 
trolley  wire  instead  of  to  r,  the  reading  obtained  will  be 
the  drop  through  the  track  alone,   because  the  voltmeter 
t^kes  such  a  small  current  that  there  will  be  practically  no 
^rop  through  T X.     If  one  terminal  of  the  voltmeter  is  con- 
nected to  c  and  the  other  to  a,  the  reading  obtained  will  be 
^^e  drop  in  the  feeder  F F,     This  method  is  the  one  to  be 
Preferred,  because  it  at  once  gives  an  accurate  comparison 
^^tween  the  loss  in  the   overhead  work  and  the  loss  in  the 
^^ack  and  shows  what  part  of  the  system  requires  attention 
^^  order  to  bring  about  better  working  conditions. 


ATIXTLIARY  EQUIPMENT. 

36.  We  have  already  considered  that  part  of  an  electric 
railway  system  that  pertains  directly  to  the  supply  of  cur- 
rent for  the  cars.  The  rolling  stock  and  car  equipment 
remain  to  be  considered,  but  before  going  on  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  pay  some  attention  to  what 
might  be  called  the  auxiliary  departments  of  a  road.  Under 
this  head  may  be  included  car  houses  or  car  barns,  repair 
shops,  etc.  These,  while  not,  perhaps,  directly  connected 
with  the  running  of  the  cars,  are  at  the  same  time  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  road.  Their  equipment  varies  greatly  on 
different  roads,  so  that  the  descriptions  can  only  be  very 
general  in  character. 


THE  C'AR  irousE. 

36.     The  ear  house  or  car  barn  is  a  building  used  for 

storing  cars  that   are  not  in  use;  that  is  to  say,  either  for 

storing   the   regular   schedule  cars  during   the  hours  when 

they  are  not  in  use  or  for  storing  closed  cars  in  hot  weather 
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or  open  cars  in  cold  weather.  The  ideal  arrangement  wmild 
be  to  have  the  repair  shops,  the  car  house,  the  power  station. 
and  the  general  offices  all  centralized,  as  it  would  effect  a 
great  saving  in  time  and  labor;  but,  unfortunately,  inmost 
cases  this  cannot  be  done,  especially  on  large  systems.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  traffic  dictates  the  location  of  the 
power  stations,  and  the  cost  of  land  that  of  the  repair  shop 
and  car  houses.  Of  course,  ii  many  cases,  a  large  system 
is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of  several  smaller  ones,  and 
this  always  introduces  objectionable  conditions  that  cannot 
be  overcome.  On  the  small  roads,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
centralize  the  buildings.  On  the  large  roads,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  have  one  large,  well-appointed  repair  shop  as  centrally 
located  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  several  depots  from 
which  the  cars  are  sent  out  on  their  runs.  These  depots 
generally  constitute  a  sort  of  combination  car  house  and 
auxiliary  repair  shop,  where  light  repairs  are  done  to  avoid 
sending  the  cars  to  the  main  shop.  Such  a  combination 
depot  should,  from  the  storage  point  of  view,  be  as  nearly 
fireproof  as  possible  and  should  have  all  the  facilities  for 
extinguishing  a  fire. 

Where  practicable,  the  tracks  should  be  far  enough  apart 
to  admit  of  easy  passage  between  the  cars,  and  the  more 
uniformly  the  daylight  is  diffused  throughout  the  building, 
the  better.  In  some  car  houses  the  storage  room  is  all  on 
one  floor;  this  may  be  the  first  or  second  floor,  according  as 
the  cars  to  be  stored  are  out  of  season  or  are  just  tempo 
rarily  out  of  use.  In  other  storage  houses,  two  or  more 
floors  are  used,  in  which  case  an  elevator  must  be  used  for 
handling  the  cars  on  the  upper  floors. 

Where  the  cars  must  be  transmitted  to  and  from  an  upper 
story  by  means  of  an  elevator,  it  is  almost  always  the  case 
that  the  stripped  or  oiit-of-season  cars  are  stored  there.  As 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  saving  the  cars  in  time  of  fire, 
there  is  no  objection  to  setting  them  on  horses  or  barrels; 
but  where  the  storage  tracks  arc  on  a  level  with  a  street 
track,  the  cars  should  be  set  upon  temporary  trucks,  so 
that  at  an  alarm  of  fire  they  can  be  run  out.      For  ordinary 
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over-night  storage  of  cars,  the  practice  of  having  all   cars 
depend  on  the  use  of  a  transfer  table  to  take  them  to  a  track 
that  leads  to  the  street  is  a  bad  one,  on  account  of  the  great 
fire  risk.     Where   practicable,  every  storage   track  should 
lead  to  the  street  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  car  house. 
In  some  houses  it  is  the  practice  to  grade  the  rails  down  to 
the  street,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  it  is  only  necessary  to  let  off 
the  brakes  and  the  cars  will  run  out.     That  part  of  the  car 
house  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  light  repair  work  should  have 
every  facility  for  inspection  and  repair.     There  should  also 
be  a  stretch  of  about  40  feet  of  double  track,  where  the  cars 
come  into  the  house,  provided  with  a  cement  or  other  water- 
proof floor,  draining  to  the  sewer  or  to  a  cesspool.     This  is 
to  be  used  for  washing  the  cars  as  fast  as  they  come  in  for 
the  night. 

37.  For  inspection  of  trucks  and  motors  there  should  be 
pits  about  4  feet  8  inches  deep  directly  under  the  tracks,  no 
pit  to  be  shorter  than  any  car  that  may  be  placed  over  it. 
As  to  the  total  amount  of  pit  room  required  per  car,  it  is  a 
very  hard  matter  to  fix  between  narrow  limits,  as  it  depends 
a  great  deal  on  how  much  trouble  the  equipments  give.  A 
safe  value,  however,  based  on  long  experience  with  almost 
all  conditions  of  working  with  several  types  of  motors  and 
trucks,  is  1  linear  foot  of  pit  room  for  each  car  that  runs 
into  the  def)ot;  that  is  to  say,  a  depot  handling  100  cars 
could  get  along  with  100  feet  of  pit  room  without  a  great 
deal  of  shifting.  The  arrangement  of  this  pit  room  will 
depend  considerably  on  the  arrangement  of  the  tracks  in  the 
house.  An  ideal  arrangement  would  be  to  have  four  pits 
25  feet  long  each,  or  three  pits  33  feet  long  each,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  cars  to  be  handled.  The  pits  should 
have  cement  bottoms  and  be  properly  drained.  The  space 
between  the  tracks  on  the  floor  level  should  be  boarded,  but 
the  underneath  space  between  the  pits  should  be  left  open. 

A  couple  of  shelves  and  a  row  of  small  bins  to  hold  a  few 
of  the  most  commonly  used  sizes  of  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers 
save  time  and  should  be  placed  in  each  pit.     Each  pit  must 
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hiivc  a  pit  jack  ^  which  is  a  common  pump  jack  with  its  rack 
made  longer  and  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  kind  of  cradle 
to  hold  an  armature  without  bruising  it.  The  jack  is  pro- 
vided with  a  pivoted  base  mounted  on  a  four-wheel  truck. 
The  class  of  work  that  it  is  profitable  to  do  at  the  outside 
d.;pots  is  the  changing  of  motor  armatures,  field  coils,  brush 
holders,  bearing  wheels,  and  controllers,  and  the  supplying 
of  missing  bulls,  nuts,  washers,  and  other  small  parls, 
together  with  the  general  repair  and  adjustment  of  brake 
rigging.  A  hand  forge  and  a  blacksmith  that  can  make 
himself  useful  in  other  lines  of  work  are  usually  necessary 
in  any  depot  running  out  more  than  30  cars.  A  small  drill 
press  and  lathe  for  boring  bearings  and  for  drawfiling  or 
turning  down  armature  bearings  to  standard  size,  or  putting 
on  heads  or  bands,  will  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  a  depot 
shop  if  operated  by  a  man  that  can  make  himself  otherwise 
useful. 


38.     WlrliiB  or  Car  House.  —  The  wiring   of    the  car 

house  is  a  simple  matter,  but  its  plan  depends  on  the  track 

lay. ait  of  the  house.      Every  trark 

shiiuld  have  a  trolley  wire  nver  it. 

TliL*    h'luse    trolley    wiring,    as    a 

whiilc,  shnuld  be  separated    frora 

the   ni:iin    line  outside    bv    means 

of  a  line  ciri-uit-breaker;    it  must 

thi-n    be  connected    to   the    street 

wires  by  means  of  a  jumper  that 

passes    through    a    switch    placed 

outside  of  the  building,  so  that  in 

case  'A  fire  the  whole  house  wiring 

ran    be  disconnected.     The  wires 

ill     the    house    are    supported    on 

barn  hangers  made  for  this  class 

The  hanger  is  fastened  to  the  house 

cans  of  lugs  h,  />,  the  trolley  wire  being  fastened 

on   barns,  Ihc  hanger  must  be  screwed  lu 

upportcd  from   the  iron  girders.      In  some 


of  work  (st 
beam  by  in 


loden  bio. 
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barns,  the  trolley  wire  is  run  in  an  inverted  wooden  trough 
placed  over  it,  and  the  hangers  are  screwed  to  the  bottom 
of  this  trough.  In  such  a  case,  the  trough  generally  catches 
the  wheel  if  for  any  reason  it  leaves  the  wire;  it  also  serves 
as  an  insulated  support  for  the  wheel  at  night  and  obviates 
the  necessity  of  tying  down  the  pole  where  such  a  rule  is  in 
force.  In  a  metal  barn,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  the  trolley 
pole  to  come  in  contact  with  the  metal  structure  and  the 
live  wire  at  the  same  time  if  the  pole  should  fly  off  the 
wire.  Sometimes  at  short  curves  under  very  low  structures 
it  is  the  practice  to  do  away  with  the  trolley  wire  altogether 
and  replace  it  with  an  inverted  brass  or  copper  trough,  in 
which  the  trolley  wheel  rolls  along  on  its  flanges. 

39.  When  the  car  house  is  situated  near  the  street 
line,  the  several  tracks  running  into  it  should  not  start 
from  the  main  line,  but  a  ,  i 


siding  s.  Fig.  18,  should  be  ~~ 
laid  out  so  that  through 
cars  need  not  go  over 
so  many  switches.  Those 
from  the  left  pass  over  the 
switch  a  only,  those  from 
the  right  over  *  only,  sa- 
ving some  amount  of  wear  - 
and  tear  on  car  wheels  and  fh 

greatly  prolonging  the  life  of  the  switches. 


THE  KEl'AIR  SHOP. 

40.  The  repair  shop  is  the  place  where  all  heavy  repairs 
and  alterations  are  made.  A  well-appointed  repair  shop 
should  include  a  />ii  room,  machim  shof,  carpenter  shop,  mill, 
blacksmith  shop,  paint  shop,  ii'lnding  room,  comtiiutalor  room, 
controller  room,  and  a  wheel -grinding  annex.  In  the  pit 
room,  all  truck  and  motor  repairs  are  made.  In  the  machine 
shop,  all  general  machine  work  is  done,  such  as  fitting  bear- 
ings,  turning  down  commutators  on   the  shaft,  recutting 
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Iiolt^  etc.  In  the  winding  rwim,  fields,  armatures,  armature 
coils,  etc,  are  wound,  insulated,  and  baked.  In  the  cum- 
mulator  room,  the  parts  of  the  comraiuator  are  assembled 
and  the  finished  artii-ie  tested.  In  the  tontroller  room,  con- 
trutlefii,  switches,  resistances,  etc.  are  repaired.  In  the  mill, 
the  repair  parts  for  car  bodies  arc  made.  The  best  place  for 
the  machine  shop  is  in  the  rear  end  of  the  pit  room,  and  the 
worst  place  for  the  forges  is  next  to  the  paint  shop.  The 
armature  room  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  dust  from  an 
emery  wheel,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  commutator 
room  be  well  protected.  The  shop  building  should  be  i 
substantial  fireproof  structure  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  good  light  throughout. 

41.  Tlio  Pit  ll«>om  and  Machine  Shop.— The  number 
and  length  of  the  pits  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work  lo 
be  done  and  .the  number  of  cars  to  be  handled.  If  no  arma- 
ture, field,  wheel  changing,  etc.  is  done  at  outside  depots 
and  must  be  done  at  the  main  shop,  I  linear  foot  of  pit  roniii 
per  car  is  about  right.  The  pit  rails  should  be  laid  on 
stringers  supported  by  brick  piers,  and  .the  space  underneath 
between  jiits  should  be  left  open,  so  that  a  man  can  go  from 
one  pit  to  aiiollier  without  going  up  on  the  floor.  There 
should  be  iiK-aiis  provided  for  raising  the  car  bodies  otiT  the 
trucks  <|uii-kly  anil  with  as  little  labor  as  possible.  A  cheap 
way  lo  do  this  is  to  hang  over  each  pit  three  rails,  aluiiK 
which  chain  falls  are  free  to  move  from  one  end  of  the  pit  to 
the  other.  The  center  overhead  rail  is  over  the  center  of 
the  ]>it,  and  its  hoist  is  used  in  the  truck  and  motor  work 
after  the  car  body  is  up.  On  each  of  the  two  outside  rails 
arc  two  chain  hoists,  and  the  hoist  rails  are  just  far  enough 
outside  of  the  track  rails  to  have  the  hoists  clear  the  car 
under  all  conditions.  The  system  is  made  more  efficient  if 
the  hoist  rails  of  neighboring  pits  are  connected  at  the  ends, 
so  that  a  set  of  falls  can  be  run  over  from  one  pit  to  another. 
Only  one  set  of  falls  is  required  hi  each  pit,  for  if  more  are 
needed,  the  car  l)i>dies  can  be  set  on  barrels  or  horses  to  free 
the  falls.     To  avoid  the  use  of  extra  long  hoist  chains,  the 
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tails  are  suspended  from  thf*  carriages  by  long  double  eyebars. 
In  conjunction  with  the  hoists  are  used,  two  wooden  beams 
with  an  eyebolt  in  both  ends  to  take  the  S  hook  that  engages 
the  hook  on  the  chain  fall;  2,000-pound  hoists  are  heavy 
enough  for  single-truck  cars,  but  in  case  any  extra  heavy 
lifting  may  arise,  it  is  well  to  provide  one  pit  with  4,000-pound 
hoists.  With  such  an  outfit,  two  men  can  raise  a  single- 
truck  car  in  about  5  minutes  after  the  body  bolts  are  out 
and  the  motors  and  brake  rods  are  disconnected.  The  chain 
falls  should  be  oiled  once  a  month.  It  is  becoming  common 
practice  to  provide  car  shops  with  an  air  compressor  and 
reservoir,  the  air  to  be  used  in  blowing  the  dust  out  of 
motors,  controllers,  etc. ;  in  such  a  case,  the  compressor,  or 
air  pump,  is  driven  by  a  motor.  The  air  pump  stores  the  air 
in  a  main  reservoir  that  is  piped  to  auxiliary  reservoirs 
situated  at  the  points  where  the  air  is  to  be  used.  Air  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  thing  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  in  the 
several  instances  where  it  has  been  used  as  a  means  of 
operating  lifts  to  raise  cars  and  to  handle  heavy  work  around 
the  lathe  and  boring  machines,  it  has  scored  an  equal  success. 

4:2«  The  Machine  Shop. — In  laying  out  a  machine  shop, 
two  important  points  must  be  kept  in  mind:  the  machines 
must  be  so  disposed  as  to  admit  of  having  a  good  light 
thrown  on  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  must  take  up  as 
little  floor  space  as  possible.  The  number  and  kind  of 
machines  to  be  installed  depend  on  the  class  of  work  to  be 
done.  There  should  be  enough  machines  so  that  the  work 
may  not  be  held  back  for  want  of  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  no  more  of  the  same  or  similar  kinds 
than  can  be  kept  busy.  The  repair  shop  must  frequently 
work  overtime,  and  on  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  have 
it  run  from  a  small  independent  motor,  so  that  in  case  one 
or  two  machines  have  to  be  used  on  overtime,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  run  the  whole  repair  shop. 

The  machines  necessary  to  equip  a  machine  shop  are 
about  as  follows:  One  lathe  to  take  an  axle  with  the  wheels 
on  it;  one  smaller  one  to  take  armatures  and  bearings;  one 
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speed  lathe;  one  metal  saw;  one  large  and  one  small  drill 
press;  one  planer  and  shaper;  one  bolt-culling  machine,  with 
right-  and  left-hand  dies;  one  milling  machine;  one  whwl 
press;  one  axle  slraightener;  emery  wheels;  one  grindstone; 
one  power  hack  saw ;  one  ratchet  drill ;  one  punch  press ;  and 
one  power  hammer,  usually  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  On  a 
large  road,  the  regular  shop  work,  together  with  that  oE 
power  houses,  line,  and  track,  will  keep  the  above  equipment 
busy  most  of  the  time.  On  a  small  road,  some  of  the  above 
might  be  omitted.  The  machine-shop  practice  should  1m 
managed  so  as  to  do  the  best  and  safest  work  with  the  tools 
and  stock  in  hand.  The  idea  of  interchangeability  of  parts 
should  be  pushed  as  far  as  it  will  go,  even  if  some  othet 
things  must  be  sacrificed. 

43.  The  WliidlnK  Room. — As  good  a  place  as  any  for  a 
winding  room  is  in  a  gallery  built  around  the  wall  above  the 
machine  shop,  but  a  great  many  object  to  this  plan  on  the 
ground  that  all  cores  to  be  wound  and  wires  for  winding 
must  be  elevated  to  the  gallery.  This  is  true;  and  where 
there  isjjlenty  of  room  on  the  ground  floor,  it  is  bcint  tndnlhe 
winding  there;  but  where  space  is  limited,  the  above  loca- 
tion is  a  good  one,  for  in  case  the  winding-room  motor  gives 
out,  there  is  the  shafting  below  to  fall  back  on.  If  ground 
space  is  available,  it  can  be  put  next  to  the  machine  shop, 
being  separated  from  it  by  a  fireproof,  self-closing  door. 
The  machine-shop  shafting  is  e.vtended  through  and  made 
ready  to  couple  on  in  case  of  a  breakdown.  The  size  of  the 
armature  room  required  for  a  given  number  of  cars  depends, 
of  course,  on  many  local  conditions,  among  which  can  be 
mentioned  the  type  and  age  of  the  equipment  in  use;  the 
condition  of  the  track  and  line  work,  and  therefore,  to  a 
degree,  the  constancy  and  value  of  the  normal  voltage  main- 
tained on  the  line;  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  motors 
in  use  and  their  adaptability  to  the  class  of  work  they  are 
called  on  to  do;  the  competency  of  the  motormen  who 
handle  the  cars;  and  a  number  of  other  causes. 

For  a  road  operating  lOU  cars  or  over,  from  6  to  8  square 
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feet  of  floor  space  per  car  should  be  sufficient  for  the  wind- 
ing room.  For  a  small  road,  the  space  required  per  car 
would  be  much  larger.  Every  winding  room  that  does  all 
its  own  work,  i.  e.,  carries  out  all  the  processes  of  winding 
and  does  not  buy  its  armature  coils  ready-made,  should  be 
equipped  with  about  the  following :  One  machine  for  putting 
bands  on  armatures ;  one  field-winding  machine;  one  arma- 
ture-coil winding  machine  with  a  coil  former  for  each  type 
of  armature;  one  gasoline  stove,  brick-enclosed,  with  the 
tank  well  removed  and  enclosed  (gas  is  better  and  safer 
when  it  can  be  had),  for  heating  soldering  irons;  a  device 
for  pulling  off  commutators  (the  pinions  should  be  removed 
before  the  armatures  are  sent  in) ;  racks  for  holding  rolls  of 
insulation ;  stands  for  holding  armatures  in  course  of  wind- 
ing; one  machine  for  cutting  insulation;  one  machine  for 
pressing  coil  papers;  one  coil  press  for  each  kind  of  coil; 
ample  facilities  for  dipping  the  coils  in  varnish  or  some 
other  compound;  racks  for  holding  completed  armatures; 
an  oven  or  its  equivalent  for  baking  armatures  (it  can  be 
either  steam  heated  or  heated  with  street-car  heaters).  If 
the  armature  coils  are  dipped  in  an  air-drying  compound,  no 
oven  is  needed,  because  the  armatures  themselves  and  the 
fields  and  other  coils  can  be  baked  by  sending  a  current 
through  them;  but  if  the  armature  coils  are  to  be  dipped  in 
varnish — a  much  better  practice — an  oven  must  be  provided, 
and  it  might  just  as  well  be  large  enough  to  bake  everything. 
The  winding  room  should  be  provided  with  substantial 
patterns  of  every  standard  piece  of  insulation  used  in  the 
place;  one  set  of  these  should  be  hung  in  a  convenient 
place;  a  duplicate  set  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
preferably  in  a  fireproof  place. 

44,  Tbe  Commutator  Room. — The  commutator  room 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  good  mechanic,  and  should  have  in 
it  a  lathe,  a  drill  press,  a  milling  machine,  and  a  gas  or  gaso- 
line oven  for  baking  the  commutators.  It  should  be  provided 
with  a  full  line  of  gauges  for  the  several  kinds  of  mica  bodies 
used  and  taper  plug  gauges  for  the  shaft  hole  bored  in  the 


shttll.  In  mixlern  practice,  commutators  all  fit  on  a  tapered 
scat  on  the  armature  shaft,  and  it  is  essential  that  tht-  com- 
mutatur  should  go  on  just  so  far  and  no  farther.  Thtrt 
should  be  provided  a  device  for  tightening  up  the  nuu 
without  twisting  the  commutator  bars  out  of  line.  There 
mu)>t  be  an  adequate  supply  of  assembling  rings  and  tht 
pro;)cr  wrenthe!*  for  adjusting  ihcm;  and  no  emery  wheel 
should  be  allowed  in  the  commutator  room.  The  mosi 
natiirjil  anil  convenient  U>calion  for  the  room  is  next  the 
winding  room.  The  commutator  room  should  be  encKiscd, 
but  should  have  the  best  possible  Iiglil  and  ventilation. 

45.  Th»'  Controller  Room, — There  is  no  particular  con- 
dition to  be  fultilled  in  selecting  a  site  for  the  controller 
room.  A  location  just  off  the  machine  shop,  where  it  will  be 
convenient  to  the  machines,  is  as  good  a  place  as  any. 

46.  TIip  Mill  wild  Carpenter  Shop. — The  mill  is  the 
room  in  which  the  wootl-working  machines  are  placed.  The 
carpenter  shop  is  the  room  where  the  cars  are  run  in  for 
general  body  repairs.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  both  l)c  within  the  same  enclosure — the  mill  at  one  end 
and  the  carpenter  shop  at  the  other.  The  best  place  for 
them  is  between  the  machine  shop,  pit  room,  and  paint 
shop,  a  line  of  single  or  double  track  running  through,  so 
that  a  car  can  come  in  at  one  end  of  the  building  and  i;o  out 
at  the  other.  In  the  mill  there  should  be  a  planer,  a  boring 
machine,  a  lathe,  a  band  saw,  a  circular  saw,  and  a  grind- 
stone. The  mill  should  he  run  from  its  own  motor  or  frnm 
the  one  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  In  uither  case,  the  mot  ^r 
should  be  caged  off  t<.  save  it  from  the  dust  and  should  be 
cared  for  nmri;  than  the  others, 

47.  Tlif  Taint  .-iliop, — The  paint  shop  should  be  at  the 
extreme  rear  of  tlic  main  shop  and  should  have  free  access 
to  the  street;  it  should  be  provided  with  as  many  doors  on 
the  street  side  as  there  are  tracks,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the 
cars  can  he  nni  out  without  any  shifting  or  transferring, 
The  paint  shop  should  receive  only  cars  that  have  been 
repaired  and  are  ready  to  run  on  the  road  e."ccept  for  the 
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painting.  This  being  the  case,  each  track  in  the  shop  should 
have  a  trolley  wire  over  it,  the  whole  system  of  trolley 
\irires  being  kept  cut  out  by  means  of  a  switch  except  when 
they  are  to  be  used.  Of  course,  in  cases  where  open  cars 
are  painted  in  the  winter  and  closed  cars  in  the  summer,  and 
there  is  but  a  single  set  of  trucks  for  the  two  sets  of  car 
bodies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  the  bodies  in  on  tempo- 
rary trucks.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  car  bodies 
be  set  on  horses  or  barrels  in  the  paint  shop.  The  risk  of 
fire  is  too  great;  they  should  always  be  on  temporary 
trucks,  and  where  possible,  at  the  head  of  each  line  of  cars 
should  be  a  car  fully  equipped,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  they 
can  be  all  coupled  together  and  towed  out  of  danger. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  have  the  tracks  down  grade  out  of 
the  house,  so  that  when  the  brakes  are  released  or  the 
chocks  removed  from  the  wheels,  the  cars  will  run  out  by 
gravity.  On  account  of  the  great  fire  risk  incidental  to  the 
storage  of  so  many  inflammable  materials,  oils,  varnishes, 
etc.,  there  should  be  an  absolutely  fireproof  wall  between  the 
paint  room  and  the  rest  of  the  shop,  communication  between 
the  two  shops  being  only  through  self-closing  fireproof 
doors.  As  a  prime  precaution  against  fire,  the  building 
should  be  of  brick,  with  an  iron  roof  and  a  cement  fioor. 
The  floor  should  be  graded  to  gratings  that  lead  to  the 
sewer  or  to  a  cesspool  and  the  roof  should  be  designed  to 
give  the  best  possible  light  and  ventilation.  All  inflam- 
mable materials  should  be  kept  in  a  small,  absolutely  fire- 
proof room  that  will  admit  barrels,  etc.  without  trucking 
them  the  entire  length  of  the  paint  shop.  The  question  of 
fire  risk  in  a  paint  shop  is  a  serious  one,  for  the  reason  that 
the  shop  is  generally  full  of  cars  that  will  burn  quickly  if 
once  started. 

48.  The  Blacksmith  Shop. — The  blacksmith  shop  must 
be  located  wh^re  the  coal  dust  and  gases  from  the  forges 
cannot  reach  the  paint  shop.  If  there  is  a  cellar  with  a  good 
light  and  a  dirt  floor,  it  makes  a  good  place  for  this  shop. 
In  the  blacksmith  shop  should  be  at  least  two  forges,  anvils, 


and  :i  blower.  One  forge  shoulJ  be  provided  with  a 
nary  beiiowa  ;ill  ready  to  be  connected  on,  in  case  anythian 
should  happen  to  the  blower  or  to  the  motor  from  which  il 
Besides  the  usual  corapletneni  of  forge  tools,  there 
should  be  a  machine  hammer,  shears,  and  a  drill  pre 

4».    The  Grinding:  Itoom. — If  the  breaks  on  a  trollfv 
car  are  applied  too    hard  or    if    for    any  other  reason  the 
car  skids  along  the  track,  flat  spots,  or  flats,  as  they  arc 
called,  are  found  on  the  tread  of  the  wheel.      These  make 
the  wheels  pound  on  the  rails,  and  unless  ihey  arc  removwl 
by   grinding  or  a  new  wheel  put  on,  the  trouble  is  liable  lo 
go   from  bad  to  worse.       Practically  all   car   wheels  are  u£ 
chilled  cast  iron.      In  the  molding  the   tread  of  the.  wheel 
is  chilled  bo  that-  the  iron  is  very  hard  for  a  depth  of  f  ur 
J  inch.     If  the  wheel  is  ground  down  so  that  the  chilled  por- 
tion is  ground  through,  there  is  no  use  in  doing  anything 
further  with  it,  as  the  iron  under  the  chilled  part  is  lix)  &it 
to  last  any  length  of  time.     Flats  are  removed  by  means  of 
a  grinder,  which  is  a  device  for  holding  a  revolving  emery 
wheel   against  the  tread  nf  the  wheel   to  he  ground.     The 
wheels  may  be  ground  either  in  place  on  the  car  or  sepa- 
rate from  the  car.      The  car-wheL-1  grinder  can,  as  a  rule, 
be  used  to  greater  advantage  out  at  one  of  the  depots,  if 
the  wheels  are  to  be  gnumd  on  the  car;  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  practice,  but  it  is  not  always  followed.      Where  the 
wliL-els  are  taken    out   to  be   ground,   there  must  be  extra 
nit'ans  provided  fur  driving  the  a.xle,  whereas,  if  ground  on 
the  car,  one  of  the  car  motors  can  do  the  work.      In  cither 
case,  the  car  whet^ls  should  make  from  20  to  40  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  tlie  speed  of  the  rim  of  the  emery  wheels 
should  be  about  S,ni»)  feet  p^r   minute.      There  are  several 
types  of  car-wheel  ffriiiders  on   the  market,  and  they  are  all 
good   enough   to  soon  pay  for   lliomsclves.       In  general,  a 
grinder  must   have   two    hardened    centers    supported  in  a 
substantial  frame  tin  both   sides  of  the  track;  these  centers 
must  be  movable  up  and  down,  so  as  to  meet   the  require- 
ments of  different   sized  wheels.      If  the  wheel   is  so  small 
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that  the  emery  will  not  reach  it  when  the  axle  is  swung  on 
I       the  straight  centers,  drop  centers  can  be  used,  but  this  is 
s^Mom  necessary.     The  emery  wheels  must  admit  of  being 
^^^  to  and  from  the  wheel  and  also  across  the  wheel.      The 
^^rings  must  be  protected  from  the  flying  dust  or  they 
^^U  soon  be  cut  up. 

I  f  a  car  is  brought  in  when  the  flat  begins  to  sound,  it 

^^ri  be  ground  in  from  20  to  50  minutes.     Even  if  it  takes 

^  Hours  to  grind  a  pair  of  wheels,  it  is  profitable  to  do  so 

Provided  the  result  of  the  grinding  is  not  to  bring  the  tread 

^^^n  below  the  chill.     This  condition  can  be  ascertained  in 

*^«  course  of  grinding  by  knocking  the  tread  of  the  wheel 

^ith  a  hammer;  if  the  chill  is  gone,  the  hammer  will  easily 

^^ake  a  dent.     This  should  also  be  tried  before  the  axle  has 

^«en   centered.     As  a  rule,  one  wheel  on    an   axle  will  be 

^ound  to  be  a  good  deal  flatter  than  its  mate ;  this  is  due  to 

the  fact  that  on  most  roads  sand  is  applied  to  the  rail  by 

rneans  of  a  sand  box  on  each  car,  and  it  is  always  the  wheel 

on  the  sand-box  side  that  has  the  deepest  flat,  because  in 

most    cases    the    flat  is  due  to    locking    the  wheels    before 

applying  the  sand  and  then  sliding  the  locked  wheels  into 

the  sand.      Experience  has  proved  that   trouble  from  flat 

wheels   can  be  to  a    great   extent  eliminated  by  sanding 

either  one  or  both  rails  from  a  sand  car;  this  applies  the 

sand  continuously  and  lessens  the  chances  of  the  car  wheels 

beginning  to  slide.     Notwithstanding  that  one  wheel  may 

need    more  grinding  than    the    other,    they   must    both  be 

ground  down  to  within  -^^  inch  of  the  same  diameter.     When 

one  wheel  is  larger  than  its  mate,  there  will  be  more  or  less 

slipping,  and  this  develops  more  flats.     To  grind  the  small 

wheels  on  double-truck  cars,  a  device  must  be  rigged  up  to 

turn  them,  as  they  have  no  motor  of  their  own  to  do  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether  it 

pays  to  grind  car  wheels  or  not,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 

it  pays  to  grind  some  wheels,  while  others  it  does  not.     On 

the  whole,  a  car-wheel  grinder  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 

many  ways  if    the  wheels    are    brought    to    it  when    they 

should  be. 
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ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS. 

(PART  5.) 


ld:OTOR  CABS  AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT. 

1.     General   Description  of  Equipment. — As  a  rule, 

t.he  term  rolling^  stock  as  applied  to  an  electric  railway  is 

^ken  to  mean  the  car  bodies  and  trucks,  including  sweepers 

and  snow  plows.     Under  this  head  we  will  also  consider  the 

motors,  controllers,  and    other  devices  necessary   for   the 

operation  of  the  cars. 

Besides  the  car  body  and  truck,  with  its  brake  equipment, 
an  ordinary  trolley  car  is  provided  with  motors  (usually 
two  or  four  per  car),  two  controllers,  two  canopy  or  hood 
switches^  one  lightning  arrester,  one  fuse  block,  one  trolley 
base^  and  one  pole^  with  its  harp  and  trolley  wheel.  These 
various  devices  will  be  described  in  detail  later.  It  is  now 
becoming  common  practice  to  equip  cars  with  circuit-breakers 
instead  of  canopy  switches  and  fuse  blocks.  The  equipment 
also  includes  one  or  more  lighting  circuits,  and  in  many  cases 
a  heating  circuit  also. 


CAR  BODIES. 

2.  The  car  body  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  car 
and  is  mounted  either  on  a  single  truck  or  on  two  trucks, 
depending  on  its  length.  Car  bodies  are  made  in  a  large 
variety  of  styles.    Some  are  open  for  summer  use,  others  are 
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closed,  and  others  are  a  combination  of  ihe  two.  Thi;)'  arc 
made  in  lengths  from  18  or  20  feet  up  to  -10  or  60  feet. 
The  larger  cars  usually  have  the  seats  arranged  crossniK, 
like  an  ordinary  railway  coach. 

3.     Selection  of  Car  Body. — The  selection  of  the  cars 
fur  any  given  road  is  a  matter  that  requires  careful  atten- 
tion.    No  fixed  ruk-s  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  the  selec- 
tion of  the  car  body  in  all  cases,  because  conditions  varj'. 
A  body  that  is  adapted  to  one  place  and  condition  of  service 
might  fail  entirely  to  meet  the  requirements  elsewhere.    In 
some  places,  open  cars  can  be  used  the  year  round,  while  in 
other  sections  there  are  only  a  few  days  in  the  year  when 
closed  cars  are  uncomfortable.     The  average  conditions  call 
for  both  open  and  closed  cars,  and  much  attention  has  of 
late  been  paid  to  the  question  of  devising  a  car  that  can 
be  made  an  open  car  in  warm  weather  and  a  closed  one  in 
cold  weather.    The  result  of  much  study,  experiment,  and 
expense  has  been   the  so-called  roitxerlible  or   combination 
car,  a  type  which  all  car  manufacturers  now  make.     The 
nearest  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  producing 
a  combination  car  that  is  as  good  in  hot  as  in  cold  weather 
is  found  in  the  car  that  is  partly  open  and  partly  closed. 
This  car   has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not  only  adapted  to 
hot  and  cold  weather,  but  to  rainy  weather  as  well.      It  has 
the  disadvantage  that   in    no  kind  of  weather  does  it,  as  a 
ride,  carry  a  full  load,  except  during  the  rush  hours,  so  the 
power  house  must  carry  just  so  much   dead  weight  over  the 
road.       The    convertible    cars,    with    removable    or    sliding 
panels,  can  be  hardly  said  to  have  had   a  fair  trial  yet,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  for  a  road 
to  have  a  set  of  cars  that  could  be  run  with  perfect  comfort 
to  the  passengers  all  the  year  artiiind.      It  means  that    little 
more    than    half    the    number   of  cars   need  be  bought  and 
maintained;  also,  that  every  car  on  the  road  would   at  all 
times  be  ecuiippcd  and  ready  to  run. 

Cars  are  constructed  according  to  many  different  designs, 
depending  on   the   particular   uses  to  which  they  are  to  b^ 
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put.  The  single-truck  four-wheel  car  is  fast  giving  way  to 
double-truck  eight-wheelers,  because  a  single  truck,  on 
account  of  the  limited  wheel  base,  cannot  well  accommodate 
a  car  body  over  20  or  22  feet  long,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
in  most  cases  it  pays  better  to  run  long  cars  at  long  but  cer- 
tain intervals  than  to  run  short  cars  at  shorter  intervals. 
The  most  economical  practice  of  all,  from  the  energy  point 
of  view,  is  to  run  trailers.  A  trailer  is  a  car  similar  to  a 
motor  car,  but  it  is  lighter  and  is  not  equipped  for  running 
itself.  On  account  of  the  trailer  being  so  light,  the  ratio  of 
live  weight  to  total  weight  carried  is  very  much  increased, 
and  also  the  trailers  can  be  left  off  when  they  are  not 
needed.  But  unfortunately  the  use  of  trailers  increases  the 
number  of  accidents  and  consequent  damage  suits,  and 
these  more  than  offset  the  value  of  the  power  saved. 

The  point  must  often  be  decided  as  to  whether  single- 
truck  or  double-truck  cars  should  be  purchased  for  a  road. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  if  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to 
which  to  buy,  give  the  preference  to  the  double-truck  car. 
There  is  nothing  so  attractive  as  a  well-built  and  well- 
appointed  double-truck  car.  This  type  of  car  is  easier  on 
the  car  body,  easier  on  the  line  work,  easier  on  the  track, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  easier  on  the  passengers.  Actual 
statistics  have  shown  that  the  introduction  of  the  double- 
truck  car  will  create  travel.  Being  higher  from  the  rail  and 
longer  than  the  single-truck  car,  it  takes  longer  to  load  and 
unload  passengers,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  adapted  to 
local  runs,  where  the  travel  is  heavy  and  the  stops  frequent. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  open  cars,  where  ingress 
and  egress  are  just  as  free  as  on  a  single-truck  car. 


TRUCKS. 


4,  The  main  requirements  of  a  good  truck  are  that  it  be 
easy  riding,  durable,  have  few  parts,  wearing  parts  easily 
replaced,  and  wheels  easily  changed.  The  trucks  must  be 
entirely  self-contained;   that  is,  the  one  framework   must 


include  the  wheels  and  axIcR,  the  brakes,  motors,  and  driving 
guar.  This  in  reality  constitutes  the  t-ar,  for  the  i^arWy 
above  is  merely  a  framework  to  hold  and  shelter  passengers, 
having  none  of  the  vital  parts  necessary  to  operation.  The 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  car  body  bas 
to  stand  severe  strains  on  account  of  the  rapid  acceleraliim 
at  starting  and  an  equally  heavy  strain  when  the  brakes  arc 
suddenly  applied  in  stopping;  so  that  this  porliun  of  thcrar 
must  be  carefully  designed  or  it  will  not  last  long. 

5.    Classes  or  Truoks. — Trucks  are  of  two  kinds :  slngit 
trucks   and  double  tmcks.     Double  trucks   are   of  two 
kinds:  ordinary  double  truiks  and  maxititunt'traction  tnifis. 
A  single  truck  has  four  wheels,  takes  a  single  motor  on  each 
axle,  and  there  is  one  truck  to  a  car.     An  ordinary  double 
truck  has  four  wheels,  all  the  same  size,  can  take  a  motor  on 
each  axle,  and  there  are  two  trucks  to  a  car.     A  maximum- 
traction  truck  has  two  large  wheels  and  two  small  ones,  the 
idea  being  to  throw  most  of  the  weight  on  the  large  wheels, 
to  whose  axle  the  motor  is  bung  and  geared.     The  weight 
on  the  small  wheels  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  compression 
bolt  and  spring,   just  enough  compression  being  put  on  to 
keep    the   small  wheels  on   the  rail  when  rounding  curves. 
As  a  rule,  the  large  wheels  take  about  70  per  cent,  and  the 
small  ones  'M)   per  cent,   of  the   total  weight.      Experiment 
has   proved  that  for  a  given  weight  of  car,  the  maximum- 
traction   trucks  do  not   reijuire  as  large  an  expenditure  of 
energy  aw  a  single  truck  with   a  7-font   wheel    base.      The 
sinjflc  truck,  being  mure  rigid,  binds  more  in  curves  and  does 
not  equalize  as  readily  as  the  maxinium-tracti'in  truck,  with 
its  shorter  wheel  base.     The  nrdinary  double  truck  equipped 
with  a  single  motor  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  driving 
jiower  is  all  on  one  axle,  while  the  weight  is  divided  between 
two.      The    result    is  a  tendency  for  the  driving  wheels  to 
spin  when  called  on  to  do  heavy  duly,  because  the  traction, 
that  is,  the  friction  between  the  wheel  and  the   rail,  is  not 
great  eninigh.      By  putting  a  motor  on  each  axle,  making 
four    motors    to    the    car,    conditions    are    much    improved. 
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^either  maximum-traction  nor  ordinary  double  trucks  are 

3^  Well  adapted  for  use  on  an  icy  rail  as  the  single  truck. 

-A  single  truck  will  go  up  an  icy  grade  that  neither  of  the 

^^her  trucks  can  ascend. 

The  car  body  is  rigidly  bolted  to  a  single  truck  by  body  bolts 
Passing  through  the  car  sills  and  the  top  rail  of  the  truck's 
^*^e  frame.  Double  trucks  are  attached  to  the  car  body  by 
'^eans  of  center  bearings  and  pins,  around  which  the  truck 
^Urns  as  a  center.  Part  of  the  weight  is  sustained  and  the 
^ar  body  kept  balanced  by  the  rub  plates,  which  are  circu- 
lar pieces  of  brass  that  engage  mates  attached  to  the  car 
body.  These  rub  plates  should  be  kept  well  greased.  Cars 
mounted  on  double  trucks  sit  higher  from  the  rail  than 
single-truck  cars,  because  the  body  of  the  car  has  to  clear 
the  wheels  and  motors.  In  open  cars  the  truck  wheels  have 
to  clear  the  side  steps,  so  that  in  some  cases  two  steps  must 
be  used. 

6.  Types  of  Trucks. — Fig.  1  is  a  type  of  single  truck ; 
Fig.  2,  an  ordinary  double  truck;  Fig.  3,  a  maximum-trac- 
tion truck.  In  Fig.  1  the  motors  are  supported  by  the  sus- 
pension bars  b,  b,  and  these  bars  are  in  turn  supported  by 
the  springs  j,  s  resting  on  the  side  frame  of  the  truck. 
The  method  of  mounting  the  motors  will  be  explained  more 
in  detail  when  the  subject  of  motors  is  taken  up.  Since  it 
is  advisable  to  support  the  motor  on  springs,  it  is,  of  course, 
equally  necessary  to  provide  a  flexible  support  for  the  truck 
frame  and  car  body.  For  short  cars,  springs  placed  close  to 
the  wheels  would  be  sufficient,  although  such  a  construction 
would  have  little  merit.  The  reason  for  providing  a  longer 
spring  base  is  to  prevent  oscillation,  which  is  unpleasant  for 
the  passengers  and  hard  on  the  car  body.  The  oscillation 
when  excessive  diminishes  the  traction  on  the  rising  end  of 
the  car  and  causes  the  wheels  to  slip.  For  these  reasons, 
the  spring  base  is  extended  by  adding  extra  springs  at  5,,  5,. 
The  car  wheels  generally  used  with  such  trucks  are  30  or 
33  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  trend  of  present  practice  is 
towards   the  larger  size,   because   it  is  heavier,   raises  the 
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bottoms  of  the  motors  farther  from  the  paving,  allows  higher 
speed,  and  gives  less  trouble  from  breaks  and  flats.  The 
axle  bearings  are  outside  of  the  wheels,  to  give  stability  to 
the  car  body,  the  journal-boxes  J  being  free  to  move  verti- 
oally  through  a  short  distance  controlled  by  a  heavy  coil 


Spring  or  rubber  washer.  Rubber  does  not  amount  to 
'^Uch  as  a  cushion  after  it  is  old,  because  it  becomes  very 
''a^r-d. 

li'ig,  4  shows  a  larger  view  of  the  bearings  used  on  a 
^*tXgle-truck  car;  a  is  the  journal  and  b  the  bearing  brass, 
^liich  is  on  the  upper  half  only,  because  the  thrust  is  all  in 


one  direction.  This  brass  presses  against  the  box  casting  c, 
which  in  turn  bears  up  against  the  spiral  springs  s,  that  are 
held  in  a  socket  in  the  frame/",  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4.  By 
removing  the  piece  (/,  the  frame  tan  be  lifted  clear  of  the 
axles.     The  journal  is  lubricated  by  means  of  waste  g  in  the 
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lower  part  of  the  casing.     This  waste  is  kept  soaked  viiii  | 
oil  and  effects  the  lubrication  in  the  same  i 


L 


ordinary  railway  cars.  To  guard  the  wheels  against  obstnic- 
tions,  the  pilots  .1/,  AT,  Fig.  1,  are  bolted  securely  to  the 
frame  at  a  sufficient  height  from  the  track  to  avoid  touch- 
ing the  rails. 

7.  The  -wheel  base,  that  is,  the  distance  between  wh«l 
centers  as  measured  along  the  rail,  should  be  long  enough  to 
support  the  car  body  without  excessive  oscillation,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  bind  on  curves.  Any  car  body  that  calls  lor 
a  wheel  base  of  over  7  feet  should  be  provided  with  double 
trucks.  Excessive  length  of  wheel  base  not  only  wears  out 
the  rails  and  wheels,  but  increases  the  power  required 
to  pull  the  car  around  a  curve.  If  it  takes  a  pulling  force 
of  5I)(I  pounds  lo  pull  an  ft-ton  car  with  a  7-foot  wheel  b 
around  a  curve  whose  radius  is  ftO  feet,  it  will  take  a  pulling 
force  of  only  350  pounds  to  pull  the  same  car  around  tlu 
same  curve  on  a  4-foot  base.  To  pull  the  same  car  arouiH 
a  curve  of  100  feet  radius  on  a  "-foot  wheel  base  wouli 
take  a  pull  of  255  pounds,  and  on  a  j-foot  base  a  pUl 
of  1K5  pounds.  The  difference  in  the  pull  required  oj 
the  two  bases  on  the  tOO-foot  curve  is  much  less  than  it  is  o 
the  50-foot  curve,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  greater  th 
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^'adius  of  the  curve,  the  less  difference  does  it  make  what 

^Ae  wheel  base  is.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  laying  out  a 

^oad,  all  the  curves  should  be  made  of  as  great  a  radius  as 

P<>ssible;  and  in  buying  trucks  for  a  road  already  installed, 

t^e  radii  of  existing  curves  should  be  consulted.     To  enable 

^^rs  to  round  curves  with  the  least  effort  and  to  save  the 

''^ils  and   iBanges,  curves  should   be   kept   clean   and'  well 

^''^ased.     Other  points  to  be  considered  are  in  regard  to  the 

^^^^ads  and  flanges  of  the  wheels;    on  them  depends  very 

'^Vich  the  ease  with  which  a  car  will  take  a  curve.     The 

^^^ads  should  not  be  so  wide  that  they  run  on  the  paving 

^Mtside  of  the  track,  and  the  shape,  depth,  and  width  of  the 

^^lieel  flange  should  be  governed  by  the  shape,  depth,  and 

idth  of  the  rail  groove. 


ELECTRICAIi  EQUIPMENT. 

8.  The  electrical  equipment  of  a  trolley  car  includes 
several  different  devices.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the 
motors,  controllers,  etc.,  are  concerned  directly  with  the 
operation  of  the  car.  Others — for  example,  the  lightning 
arrester,  fuse  box,  and  hood  switches — are  more  in  the  line 
of  protective  devices.  Before  considering  these  various 
parts  in  detail,  we  will  glance  briefly  at  the  general  equip- 
ment of  a  car  by  reiFerring  to  Fig.  5.  This  shows  an  ordi 
nary  18-  or  20-foot  car  with  the  details  of  the  truck  omitted, 
in  order  to  show  the  location  of  the  motors  ;//,  ;//,.  Prac- 
tically all  trolley  cars  are  equipped  with  at  least  two  motors, 
and  many  of  the  larger  cars  using  double  trucks  are 
equipped  with  four  motors.  The  method  of  speed  control 
now  in  use  requires  at  least  two  motors,  as  will  be  shown 
later.  The  two  motors  ;;/,  ;;/,  are  hung  on  the  inside  of  the 
two  axles  and  geared  to  them  as  shown  at  a,  a^.  The  speed 
of  the  motors,  and  hence  that  of  the  car,  is  controlled  by 
means  of  the  two  controllers  r,  r,  mounted  against  the 
dash  irons  /*,  /  and  operated  by  the   handles   «,  «,.     When 
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starting  the  car,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  resistance  in  the 
circuit  to  prevent  too  great  a  rush  of  current.  Tliis  resist- 
ance is  only  in  a  short  time  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  used 
when  the  car  is  under  headway.  The  rosI»tai)c>e  tmxes  r  arc 
hung  under  the  car,  wherever  there  is  the  most  room  for 
them,  usually  about  in  the  location  indicated,  for  an  ordi- 
nary single-truck  car.  The  lI);htntDK  arrester  LA  and 
fuse  box  F  li  are  generally  attached  to  the  under  side  of 
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the  car  sill.  The  howl  switches,  or  canopy  switches,  are 
mounted  under  the  hood,  as  shown  at  s,  s.  In  case  circuit- 
breakers  are  used  in  place  of  ordinary  hood  switches,  they 
are  generally  placed  at  s,  s  and  the  fuse  box  is  dispensed 
with.  The  trolley  ijole  ^  is  attached  to  the  trolley  base  /. 
which  is  sccvired  to  the  top  uf  the  car.  The  car  is  lighted 
by  lamps  /,  /,  /  and  is  heated  by  means  of  electric 
heaters  h,  h  placed  under  the  seals. 


r\ 
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METHODS    OF   CONTROIi. 

9.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  speed  of  a  motor 
may  be  controlled  by  inserting  resistance  in  series  with  the 
armature,  thus  cutting  down  the  E.  M.  F.  applied  to  the 
machine.  Before  going  any  farther,  it  will  be  well  to  lay 
stress  on  the  points  that  trolley  cars  are  supplied  with  cur- 
rent at  approximately  constant  pressure,  also  that  the  motors 
used  are  invariably  series-wound.  In  other  words,  the  arma- 
ture and  fields  are  in  series  with  each  other  and  the  current 
that  flows  through  one  flows  through  the  other  also.  Shunt 
motors  and  compound-wound  motors  have  never  been  used 
to  any  extent  for  street-railway  work. 


BHEOSTATIC  CONTROIi. 

lO.  Since  the  speed  of  a  series  motor  run  from  constant- 
potential  mains  may  be  regulated  by  inserting  a  resistance 
in  series  with  it,  the  first  method  adopted  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  cars  was  to  mount  a  rlieostiit,  or  variable  resist- 
ance, under  the  car  and  have  things  arranged  so  that  this 
resistance  could  be  cut  in  or  out  by  means  of  the  controller 
at  either  end  of  the  car.  This  is  known  as  the  rheostatlc 
method  of  control.  It  can  be  used  with  one  or  more  motors, 
but  it  is  now  very  little  used  for  regular  street-railway 
work,  because  it  is  wasteful  of  power,  especially  at  the  lower 
speeds.  It  has,  however,  some  advantages,  and  it  is  used 
in  those  cases  where  only  one  motor  is  to  be  controlled  and 
where  gradual  variations  in  speed  are  desired.  It  is  used 
quite  extensively  in  connection  with  mine-haulage  plants 
and  hoisting  apparatus;  also  for  any  cars  operated  by  a 
single  motor;  but  its  application  to  regular  street-railway 
work  is  now  very  limited. 

On  account  of  the  somewhat  extended  use  of  rheostatic 
control  in  connection  with  haulage  and  hoisting  apparatus, 
some  of  its  more  im])ortant  features  will  be  considered 
briefly.     This  will  also  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the 
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iniirc    widely    used    series-parallel    method,  which   will  be 
described  later. 

1 1 .  Old-style  Thomson-Houston  Itheostttt. — Whtn 
the  rheostatic  control  was  first  introduced,  a  rheostat  si niiUr 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  0  was  used.  The  figure  shows  the 
device  upside  down  from  the  position  it  occupies  on  a  car. 
/%  F,  Fare  feet  cast  on  the  frame;  these  feet  are  drilled 
and  provided  with  insulating  bushings,  through  which  pass 
the  three  bolts  that  secure  the  frame  to  the  under  part  of 
the  platform.  7"  is  a  drum  on  which  works  a  chain  attached 
to  a  sprocket  wheel  connected  to  a  rod  on  the  upper  end 
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of  which  rests  the  controller  handle.  The  sprocket  wheel  is 
smaller  than  the  drum,  so  that  in  order  to  move  the  trollev 
contact  shoe  S  from  the  off-position  O  to  the  on-position  Z, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  c()ntroller  handle  from  two  to 
three  complete  turns.  This  insures  a  smooth  handling  of 
the  car  and  makes  the  controller  easy  to  work.  A'  is  the 
resistance,  which  is  made  up  of  siampings  of  sheet  iron 
insulated  from  one  an<)ther  by  sheets  <if  mica.  The  iron 
stampings  are  not  entirely  insulated  from  one  another, 
but   are   sufficiently    longer  than   the  mica  sheets  to  allow- 
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^^eir  ends  to  touch,   thus   forming  a  continuous  band  of 

^etal  with  several  hundred  joints  in  it;  the  radial  rib-like- 

ioolcing  segments  sticking  up  so  plainly 


(a) 


(^) 


^^^     iron    castings    built    up  with    the 

^^^mpings  and  mica  plates,  and  are  pro- 

^*<ied  in  order  that  the  shoe  5  may  make 

8^^=^od  contact.       At   {a),    (*),   and    (c), 

^i^g.    7,    are    shown,    respectively,  the 

^^^Tin  stamping,  the  mica  plate,  and  the 

^^.st-iron  contact  rib.      K^  Fig.  6,  is  a 

^^^pper  rib  that  marks  the  position  in 

liich  the  shoe  cuts  all  resistance  out 

the  rheostat;  Z  is  a  second  copper 

^ib  that  cuts   a   shunt   into  circuit  as 

^oon  as  it  makes  contact  with  the  shoe. 

I'hese  two  ribs  L  and  K  are  made  of 

topper  to  improve  the  shoe's  contact  in 

the  final  or  running  position,  the  two 

forming  a  kind  of  copper  cradle  for  the  iron  shoe  to  rest  in. 

P  is  an  iron  contact  plate  at  the  off-position,  to  improve 

the  magnetic  circuit  excited  by  the  blow-out  coil  Q,  and  is 

provided  to  extinguish  the  arc  that  occurs  when  the  current 

is  shut  off. 


re; 

Fig.  7. 


12.  In  addition  to  the  rheostat,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  reversing  switch,  so  that  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  car  can  be  reversed  when  desired.  Fig.  8  shows  the 
connections  for  simple  rheostatic  control  using  an  ordinary 
reverse  switch,  as  the  reversing  switch  is  commonly  called. 
This  switch  is  operated  by  a  handle  on  each  platform,  and 
the  reverse  switch  and  its  connections  should  always  be 
arranged  so  that  when  the  handle  of  the  reverse  switch  points 
**  ahead,"  the  car  will  move  ahead,  and  vice  versa.  In 
Fig.  8,  T  is  the  trolley;  FB,  the  fuse  box;  LA,  the 
lightning  arrester;  T\  the  trolley  connection  on  the  rheo- 
stat; 5,  the  contact  shoe  that  makes  contact  first  with  plate 
P,  and  can  be  moved  around  on  resistance  A^  between  the 
limits  of  plate  /*and  terminals  A' and  L\  F  is  the  motor 
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iicld;  X,  the  reverse  switch,  tiithulwu  top  binding  pc^sisof 
which  the  armalurc  /I  is  connected;  (i  is  the  ground  wire, 
to  which  arc  connected  the  ground  splices  from  the  reverse 
switch  and  from  the  lightning  arrester.  When  ."i  makes 
contact  with  P,  the  ordinary  path  of  the  current  is  T-FI<- 
LA-T-S-P-R-K-F-2~3~A-i-I,  thruugh  the  ground  wirv, 
to  the  ground  at  G.  If  the  rheostat  arm  is  turned  iinnmii 
until  the  shoe  S  reaches  the  dotted  position  S',  and  that 
part  of  the  resistance  that  has  Ireeii  passed  over,  marked  r, 
cut  out,  a  larger  current  passes  through  the  motor,  niak'ing 


T-^ 


it  run  faster  and  giving  the  car  greater  siK-ed;  if  the  con- 
tact shoe  is  still  farther  advanced  until  it  reaches  the  dotttil 
jiositLon  S"  and  touches  the  contact  plate  A",  all  the  resist- 
ance in  A'  is  cut  out.  the  path  of  the  current  is  T~F H-L  A- 
T'-S'-K-l-'-,'-.l-A-J,-l  to  f/,  and  the  motor  runs  at  its 
greatest  speed.  If  the  reverse  switch  ,\'  is  moved  over  tn 
the  dotted  jiosilion,  it  is  easilj-  seen  that  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  armature  will  he  reversed,  while  that 
in  tiie  field  will  remain  the  same.  The  direction  of  motiim 
will,  therefore,  be  reversed,  lieoause  it  must  he  remem 
hcred  that  in  order  t.)  reverse  the  directinn  of  motion  of  a 
motor,  either  the  field  or  armature    may   be  reversed,  but 
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not  both.  It  would  do  just  as  well  to  reverse  the  current 
through  the  field  and  leave  that  through  the  armature  the 
same,  but  it  is  generally  the  practice  to  reverse  the  current 
in  the  armature. 

13.  Shunt  Control. — The  method  of  control  shown  in 
Fig.  8  is  sometimes  called  ftill-fleld  control,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  what  is  known  as  shunt  control.  In 
Fig.  8,  when  the  car  is  running  at  its  highest  speed,  all  the 
resistance  is  cut  out  and  all  the  current  flows  through  the 
field  F.  If  a  still  higher  speed  is  desired,  it  can  be  obtained 
by  weakening  the  field  of  the  motor.  The  weaker  the  field, 
the  faster  an  armature  has  to  run  to  generate  the  counter 


Fig.  9. 

E.  M.  F. ;  hence,  weakening  the  field  increases  the  speed, 
but  the  motor,  of  course,  takes  more  current.  This  weak- 
ening can  be  accomplished  either  by  cutting  out  part  of  the 
field  turns  or  by  placing  a  resistance  in  shunt  with  the 
field,  thus  depriving  the  field  coils  of  part  of  the  current. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  connections  of  the  shunt  method  of  con 
trol  as  carried  out  by  means  of  a  rheostat.     Here  a  resist- 
ance or  shunt  r  is  connected  to  one  terminal  of  the  field, 
and  the  other  end  is  connected  to  plate  L  on  the  rheostat. 
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When  llic  shoe  rests  on  both  A"  and  L,  the  current,  in  order 
to  get  to  point  O,  passes  through  two  paths  that  are  in 
multiple;  path  K-F-0  includes  the  field  and  path  I.-r-O 
includes  the  shunt.  As  the  shunt  generally  measures  about 
three  times  as  much  as  a  warm  field,  it  takes  away  from  the 
field  one-third  the  total  current.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  final  result  of  bringing  the  shunt  into  action  is  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  car,  and  the  car  cannot  be  made  to 
go  faster  under  given  conditions  without  being  furnished 
with  more  power;  this  increase  in  power  is  provided  by  ihc 
increase  in  the  current  due  to  the  weakening  of  the  motor 
field  by  the  shunt.  The  use  of  shunts  was  at  one  time  quite 
common,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  followed  now.  The 
latest  equipments  are  not  provided  with  shunts,  because  it 
is  found  that  all  the  speed  control  that  is  necessary  can  be 
obtained  without  them,  and  their  use  only  leads  to  compli- 
cation and  opens  up  chances  for  trouble. 


14.     Ubo  or  Platform  Controller.— The  old-style  rheo- 
stat, Fig.  6,  was  soon  replaced  by  the  platform  controller. 
It  was  found  that  the  mov- 


[.bk 


the    rhe< 


under  the  car  gave  con- 
siderable trouble,  so  the 
next  step  was  to  place  the  re- 
sistance itself  under  the  car 
and  run  wires  from  it  and 
the  motors  to  a  conlrolk-r 
[ilaced  on  the  platform.  The 
controller  is  a  device  for 
cutting  out  the  resistance 
or  for  effecting  any  com- 
binations necessary  for  the 
control  of  the  speed.  Many 
kind.s  of  controllers  arc 
made  to  n\eet  different  con- 
ditions of  service.  Fig.  It 
of  the  rheostat  may  be  replaced 
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y  a  simple  controller  and  also  how  the  cutting  out  of  resist- 
nce  is  effected.  ^  is  a  resistance  divided  into  two  parts ; 
ne  part  lies  between  1 R  and  2>R  and  the  other  part  between 
R  and  SR\  /^and  A  are  the  field  and  armature,  respect- 
tf-ely,  of  a  dynamo  that  is  to  furnish  the  current  for  running 
he  motor  whose  field  and  armature  are  F'  and  A' \  D  is  a 
ound  casting  fitted  on  a  wooden  drum  provided  with  an 
ron  shaft  that  turns  in  bearings.  This  casting  is  here 
hown  as  straightened  out  flat,  although  it  is  really  cylin- 
Irical  in  shape.  T^  1 R^  2  R^  and  S  Ry  in  the  upper  part  of 
he  figure,  are  brass  finger  stands,  on  each  of  which  is  a 
inger,  hanging  over  D,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
nd  marked  in  the  figure/", /",, /„/",.  A  wire  is  connected 
o  each  of  the  finger  stands.  Stand  T  is  connected  to 
he  trolley  wire;  stands  1 R,  2 R^  and  3R  are  connected 
o  the  resistance  coil  at  points  marked  with  the  corre- 
ponding  letters.  On  this  controller  there  are  four  notches, 
idicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  marked  0^  i,  2,  3,  The  line 
larked  0  denotes  the  off-position,  and  no  current  can 
>ass  through  the  circuit,  because  the  trolley  finger/  hanp^s 
n  the  air,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11  {a),  without 
ouching  the  contact  plate  c  mounted  on  the 
rum  D,  Dotted  line  1  denotes  the  first 
lotch,  and  fingers/"  and /",  touch  the  contact 
►late  on  drum  D^  as  shown  in  Fig.  11  {b). 
^he  circuit  being,  therefore,  closed,  the  cur- 
ent  can  flow  through  the  path  A-T-f-D- 
\-l  R-1  R^2  RS  R-F-A  '-F-A .  Dotted 
ine  2  denotes  the  second  notch  where  the 
rum  is  turned  until  finger/"^  makes  contact ;  ^^^ 

he  path  of  the  current  is  then  A-T-f-D-f^-  ^'^^'  ''• 

'R-2R-3R'-F-A'-F-A.  On  the  second  notch,  when  the 
urrent  gets  to  drum  D,  it  finds  two  paths  by  means  of 
?'hich  it  can  reach  point  2  R  on  the  resistance  coil ;  one 
>ath  IS  f-1  R-1  R-2  R,  and  the  other  path  is  /-2R-2R. 
The  first  path  has  a  part  of  the  resistance  coil  in  it  and  the 
econd  path  (i.  e.,  car  wire  2  R-2  R)  has  very  little  resist- 
.nce.     Wire  2R-2  R  then  short-circuits  the  1  R-2 R  part  of 
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the  resistance.  When  the  druna  is  turned  another  notch, 
and  finger  /,  comes  into  contact,  the  path  of  the  cur- 
rent is  A-T-f-D-f^S  R-3  R-F-A'-F-A.  Wire  J  AM  R 
short-circuits  the  wlmli; 
resistance  in  R  and  ihf 
motor  runs  on  fidl  field 
directly  across  the  line, 
just  as  it  does  in  Fij;.  (*, 
when  5  touches  K.  This 
controller  gives  a  means 
~~\  fif  cutting  out  resistance, 
but  the  cutting  out  is  not 
as  gradual  as  where  Ibe 
rheostat  arm  is  used.  It 
is  found,  however,  in  prac- 
tice that  three  or  four  re- 
sistance notches  arc  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  car  i 
smooth  start  if  the  con- 
troller jshandled  properly. 

15.  Kig.  12  shows  hiiii- 
an  ordinary  reversinR 
h  a  simple  controller  of  tlits  kind- 
.rollers  it  is  the  practice  to  have 
nxide  in  the  form  of  a  drum  and  lo 
with  the  power  drum. 


IlirKO-iTArlC    (ONTUOLLER, 

10.  (toiK-nil  Corisifiiciloii. — ^1-ig.  1.3  shows  a  modern 
type  of  rhc'istalLc  controller  (ifsij;nc<i  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Comjiiiny  for  the  control  of  cars,  haulage  locomotives, 
or  hoistin;;  motors.  This  cimirollcr  is  lonsidered  somewhat 
in  detail    hec;uisc    it  riKitains    many   of  the   features  found 
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I  the   study  of   them.     The   controller 
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vn  in  Fig.  13  is  designed  to  handle  one  60-horsepower 
volt  motor  or  one  35-horsepower  320-volt  motor,  i.  e., 
contacts  arc  large  enough  to  handle  about  75  amperes. 
■■  figure  shows  the  cover  A  thrown  back  so  as  to 
3se  the  working  parts.  This  controller  is  of  the  tnag- 
c  bioTv-out  type,  and  is  known  as  a  type  R  controller 
luse  it  uses  rheostatic  control.     In  the  General  Electric 


ipany's  controllers,  a  magnetic  field  is  used  to  extin- 
ih  the  arc  that  would  otherwise  form  at  the  contact  tips 

cause  blistering  and  burning.  This  method  of  pre- 
ting  arcing  has  proved  very  effective.     />'  is  the  coil  that 

up  the  magnetic  field  necessary  to  blow  out  the  arc,  and 
lerefore  called  the  blow-out  coll.     The  iron  back  of  the 


controller  forms  one  pole  piece  and  the  polar  extension  flhe 
other.  Pole  piece  C  is  shown  swung  back  so  as  to  give 
sss  to  the  power  dniin  D.  When  the  controller  is  in 
use,  the  pole  piece  C  is  swung  over  and  held  in  position  by) 
bolt  passing  through  hole  e.  Fig.  14,  although  not  drawn 
to  scale,  will  givcaji  idea  as  to  the  relation  of  the  pole  piece  f, 
drum  D,  and  the;  controller  back  E  when  the  pole  piece  is 
swung  into  position.  The  pieces  d  are  arc  j^nmrds,  and 
are  made  of  vulcabeston  (vulcanized  asbestos):  Ihey  paa 
between  the  contact  arcs  and  prevent  arcing  Ijctween  the 
contacts.  The  whole  of  the  current  supplied  to  the  car 
passes  through  blow-out  coil  B  and  sets  up  a  magnetic  field 
between  A'  and  Ji,  as  indicated  by  the  curved  dotted  lines, 


When  the  drum  is  revulvL-d  far  enough,  the  tip  x  of  contact 
arc  A'  leaves  finger  /  and  an  arc  tends  to  form.  This  arc 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  flexible  wire  carrying  current,  i.  e., 
it  is  forreii  across  the  field  just  as  the  conductors  on  the 
armature  of  a  motor  are  forced  t<i  move  on  account  of  the 
reaction  of  the  magnetic  field  set  up  around  the  wire  on 
the  field  sii].plicd  by  ihe  ficl<l  magnets.  In  this  case,  the  arc 
is  forced  across  the  field  and  strct.hcd  out  ur\til  it  is  broken 
The  action  is  praciicaily  inslantaneous,  so  that  there  is 
little  or  no  i)urning  of  the  fingers  and  contact  arcs.  The 
fingers/  are  stamped  oiU  of  thick  cn|)|)cr  and  are  fastcneil 
tcj  a  flat  jihosphor-iironKc  spring,;',  which  is  in  turn  fastencil 
to  llie  cast-brass  finger  stand  by  means  of  screws  o,  so  that 
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rs  may  be  replaced  at  any  time.  The  screw  h  is  for 
ting  the  amount  that  the  finger  drops  when  the  drum 
s  from  under  it.  This  affects  the  pressure  with  which 
ngers  press  on  the  drum,  and  they  should  be  adjusted 
to  drop  about  ^  to  ^  inch.  The  contact  arc  xk 
d  frequently  be  rubbed  with  a  little  vaseline  so  as  to 
int  wear  and  cutting. 

.  Star  Wlieel,  or  Index  Wheel. — The  power  drum 
jrated  by  means  of  the  power  handle  H^  Fig.  13,  which 
1  the  top  of  the  power-drum  shaft.  In  order  to  compel 
Dwer  drum  to  take  up  a  definite  position  corresponding 
I  various  steps,  it  has  a  star  Mrheel,  or  index  wheel,  iv 
led  to  the  shaft.  This  engages  with  a  spring-actuated 
w,  which  is  pulled  into  the  various  notches  on  the 
irheel  and  forces  the  drum  into  its  proper  position.  It 
5  star  wheel  and  roller  that  gives  the  movement  of  a 
oiler  handle  its  springy  feeling. 

,  Reverse  Drum. — The  reversing  switch,  or  reverse 
,  as  it  is  called,  is  shown  at  R.  This  is  a  much  smaller 
impler  drum  than  the  power  drum,  and  it  is  mounted 
\  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  controller.  Its  sole 
ion  is  to  reverse  the  armature  connections  in  case  it  is 
;d  to  run  the  car  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  not 
led  to  turn  the  current  on  or  off  or  effect  any  changes 
resistance.  For  this  reason,  the  reverse  drum  is  not 
ded  with  any  device  for  suppressing  arcing,  and  its 
ct  fingers  are  somewhat  lighter  than  those  on  the 
r  drum. 

,  Interlocking:  Device. — In  order  to  make  sure  that 
jverse  switch  shall  not  be  moved  while  the  current  is 
le  controller  is  provided  with  an  interlocking  device, 
nakes  it  impossible  to  move  the  reverse  drum  unless 
3wer  drum  is  at  the  off-position.  The  reverse  drum 
is  provided  with  a  star  wheel  if'  having  three  notches, 
sponding  to  the  off-,  ahead-,  and  back-positions.  The 
carrying  the  roller  r  that  engages  this  star  wheel  has 
/.    IV.— 1% 
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a  link  /  attached  to  it,  which  runs  across  ti>  the  hub  uf  ihe 
star  wheel  u:  The  hub  of  ic  has  a  notch  in  it  that  comes 
opposite  the  end  of  /  when  the  power  drum  D  is  at  the  off- 
position,  and  when  the  reverse  handle  /  is  moved,  the  end  n[ 
link  /  is  forced  over  into  the  notch  until  the  roller  r  passes 
over  the  projection  on  the  star  wheel  ic',  when  /  falls  back 
far  enough  to  allow  D  to  be  turned.  At  any  position  of  D 
other  than  the  ofF-position,  there  is  no  notch  opposite  the  end 
vrtAfty  '^^  '•  ^'^"'^^'  i^hen  an  attempt  is 

made  to  move  /,  the  link  /comes 
up  against  the  hub  and  tlie 
reverse  drum  is  locked. 

When  the  reverse  lever  points 
ahead,  the  car  runs  forwards, 
and  when  it  points  back,  the  car 
runs  backwards. 

The  reverse  handle  is  also 
arranged  so  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  until  the  power 
drum  is  at  the  off-position.  An 
L  guard  fi,  Fig.  15,  is  cast  on  Ihc 
roiitrollcr  cap  and  overhan!;^  :i 
hook  d  cast  on  the  handle.  A 
.  so  that  the  handle  can  be  lifted 
lo  other. 

sons  fur  this  interlocking  arraiij,'e- 

1  not  reverse 

In   time    of    danger. 

would  be 


uulch  .-  is  cut  in  the 
oH  at  the  off-posilinii 
One  of  the  princip; 
nient  is  to  in;ike  sure 
the  motors  while  tb. 
the  first  thing  the  motorman  would  naturally  do 


"  plug  "  the  motors.  If  this  were  done,  the 
counter  E.  M.  I",  of  the  motors,  instead  of  opposing  the 
line  E.  M.  F.,  wiiuld  be  added  lo  it  and  would  assist  the  line 
E.  M.  F.  in  forcinji  an  e.Yceedingly  largo  current  through 
the  motors,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there  would  be  no 
resistance  in  series  with  the  motors.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  a  very  bad  short  circuit  ;  in  all  probability  the 
main  fiisi-  would  be  blown,  thus  leaving  the  car  helpless.  s<> 
far  as  reversing  the  niDiors   is  ooiicerned.      If  the  cylinders 


,^^V 


faterlock,  the  motorman  first  has  to  throw  off  the  power, 
ihen  throw  the  reverse  switch.  When  the  power  is  thrown 
3n  again,  the  resistance  will  be  cut  into  circuit  and  there 
■rill  be  much  less  danger  of  damage  being  done. 

f  SO.  Operation  of  Hheustatic  Controller. — The  fore- 
going will  give  the  student  an  ide;i  as  to  the  mechanical 
construction  of  a  controller  of  this  type.     The  controller  has 


six  points,  and  a  development  of  the  drum  with  the  various 
connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  HI.  This  diagram  shows  a 
single  motor,  of  whii.h  J'and  /■"  iirt-  the  arniaiure  and  field, 
respectively.      It  is  operated  by  a  single  controller.      In  this 
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•^titroller  figure  and  in  those  to  follow,  the  drum  contact 
^t^cs  are  indicated  by  black  bands,  which  represent  the  arcs 
straightened  or  developed  out  flat.  The  finger  stands  on 
the  power  drum,  and  on  the  reverse  drum  connection  boards 
are  represented  by  the  row  of  square  black  spots.  The  vertical 
dotted  lines  represent  the  various  positions  of  the  drum. 
Note  that  the  drum  is  in  two  parts.  Contact  arcs  a  and  b 
are  connected  together,  but  these  two  are  insulated  from 
r,  d,  r,  y,  g^  A,  and  /,  which  are  all  connected  together, 
because  they  constitute  a  single  casting.  On  the  first  notch, 
fingers  7",  X^  /l„  and  G  make  contact  with  their  respective 
arcs.      All  the  others  hang  over  and  touch  nothing. 

The  path  of  the  current  on  the  first  notch  is  indicated  by 
the  arrows,  and  is  as  follows:  Trolley-blow-out  coW-T-a- 
*-X-A^'-w-^-^ -armature  A'-AA-AA^n^F-F-f\Q\^  F-E- 
^,-through  the  whole  of  the  resistance-^,-//-/-6^  to  ground, 
thus  completing  the  circuit  from  the  trolley  to  the  rail. 

On  the  second  notch,  finger  R^  touches  arc  g,  and  when 
the  current  reaches  /l„  it  flows  through  three  sections  only  of 
the  resistance,  because  when  it  reaches  R^,  it  takes  the  path 
R^—g-h-i-G,  On  the  third  notch,  the  section  of  resistance 
between  R^  and  R^  is  cut  out.  On  the  fourth  notch,  that 
between  -^3  and  R^y  and  on  the  fifth  notch  all  the  resistance 
is  cut  out,  and  the  path  of  the  current  is:  trolley-blow-out 
coil-  T^^b-X-X'-m^A^A^A '-AA-A  A-n-F-F-F-R-R-d- 

o 

e—f-g-h-i-G,  The  fifth  notch,  then,  gives  the  highest 
speed  that  can  be  attained  by  simply  cutting  out  resist- 
ance. 

On  this  controller  a  shunt  S  may  be  used  and  a  sixth 
notch  is  provided,  so  that  on  this  notch  the  shunt  will  be 
connected  across  the  motor  field  coil,  thereby  weakening  the 
field  and  increasing  the  speed.  One  end  of  this  shunt  is 
attached  to  /^and  the  other  end  to  finger  L.  On  the  sixth 
notch,  the  path  of  the  current  is  the  same  as  on  the  fifth 
notch  up  to  the  point  F\  here  the  current  divides,  part  of  it 
taking  the  path  F-F'-E-R-d-c-f-g-h-i-G,  and  the  other 
part  the  path  F-S-L-L-c-d-c-f-g-h-i-G,  thus  taking  part 
of  the  current  away  from  the  field. 


'£1.  Opeiwtlou  of  Iteverwci  Hwltch.^If  the  motor  istu 
be  reversed,  the  reverse  switch  is  thrown  uver,  bringir^ 
contacts  /,  k,  v,  w  under  fingers  .V,  j4,  A.'i,  and  F.  respect- 
ively. When  the  current  reaches  .\",  it  takes  the  path. 1"- 
t^c'-AA-AA-A'-A-A-iJ-n'-F.  In  other  words.it  flows  in 
at  the  AA  end  of  the  armature  instead  of  at  the  A  end  as 
before,  but  it  still  flows  in  at  the  F  end  of  the  field,  thus 
reversing  the  current  through  the  armature,  but  not  through 
the  field.  The  lettering  of  the  various  connecting  posts  in 
the  controller  is  that  used  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

'i'i.      Car    With    Two    Bheostatle    Controllers.  —  irv 

Fig,  10,  only  one  controller  is  shown,  in  order  to  simplify  mat- 
ters, but  on  a  car  or  mining  locomotive  two  controllers,  cmts^ 
on  each  end,   are   usually  necessary.     Fig.    1?   shows  tw«n» 
of   these  controllers   connected   together  and   operating  ^ 
single  motor  with  the  parts  arranged  in  about  the  relative 
positions  they  would  occupy  on  the  car.     The  corresponil- 
ing  connecting  posts  of  the  two  controllers  are  connected 
together   by   the   long   wires   that   run    the  length  of  th.^ 
car.      These   wires    are    somstimes  called  liose  wires,  he;- 
cause   they   are   usually   in   the   form   of   stranded    coppt^r 
cables  run  in  canvas  huse.      In  some  cases,  however,   the 
wires  are  run  separately  and  fastened  to  a  board  by  menn^ 
of    cleats.     Of  course,  when   one   controller  Is  in  use,  thf 
other   is   at    the   i>IT- posit  ion.    because   the    ]ian<!le    of    the 
reverse    switch    cannot    be    removed    until     the     power    is 
thrown  off.      The   arrowheads  show  the  path   of   the   cvir- 
rent  when  controller  No.   1  is  on  the  first  notch.      This  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  10,  e.xcept  that 
the  parts  are  in  a  little    different    location.       Notice    that 
the  current    passes    through    both    Jiood    switches  and  the 
fuse  box  before    reaching    the    controllers.       The    wires  in 
this    diagram.    Fig,    17,   are    not    sup|>nsed    to    touch    each 
other  where  they  cross  unless  llierc  is  a  round  dot  placed 
at  their  point  of  intersection.      As  an  exercise,  the  student 
should    trace   out    the    path    of    the    current  on  the    other 
points,  in  order  to    become    familiar  wiili    the   method    of 
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^presenting  the  car  wiring.  The  various  combinations 
ay  be  represented  diagrammatically,  as  showh  in  Fig.  18. 
he  first  five  steps  differ  from  each  other  in  the  amount  of 
'Sistance  included,  and  the  last  step  is  the  same  as  the  fifth, 
^th  the  exception  that  the  field  F  is  shunted, 
^^hen  a  rheostat  is  used  continuously  to  control  the  speed, 
'^ust  be  proportioned  so  as  to  avoid  overheating,  and  all 
'  resistance  notches  may  be   used  as  running   notches. 

AA     F 


^^^^j^^-'7R59?r=^-^yvww^ 


AA     F 


j/(3^^---^^y"-^>^X'X^^. 


AA      F 


_i/^A-^"W^-~^^i'^^tfi^^ 


AA     F 


AA       F  K 
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Fig.  18. 

th  ordinary  street  cars,  however,  the  resistance  is  not 
•posed  to  be  used  for  speed-controlling  purposes.  It  is 
y  used  to  give  the  car  a  smooth  start  and  should  not  be 
d  to  run  on.  Before  leaving  the  study  of  this  controller, 
nay  be  well  to  notice  that  the  resistance  coils  are  here 
ced  next  to  the  ground,  .so  that  the  current  first  enters 
motor.  In  most  controllers  the  resistance  is  placed 
;ad  of  the  motors,  but  on  the  whole  it  makes  no  differ- 
e  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  resistance  itself  goes;  it 


sometimes  lIocs,  howtver,  make  a  difference  in  regard  ti' 
the  amount  of  trouble  that  arises  on  account  of  groundi 
occurring  on  the  resistance.  Also  notice,  in  Fig,  IT,  that 
the  post  marked  AA  on  controller  No.  /  is  connected  to 
post  A  on  controller  No.  3,  and  post  A  A  on  controller  No,? 
is  connected  to  post  A  im  controller  No.  /.  This  is  done  in 
order  that  the  car  may  always  run  forward  when  the 
reverse  handle  on  the  end  from  which  it  is  run  points  ahead 
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33.  tieiicral  Dest-rlption. — The  method  of  speed  c 
trol  now  almost  universally  used  for  street-railway  work  is 
known  as  the  si*rIe«-piirMllel  method.  It  enables  the  volt-  j 
age  applied  to  the  motors  to  be  cut  down  for  slow-speed  ' 
running  without  the  use  of  resistance,  and  hence  is  more 
economical  on  low  speeds  than  the  rheostatic  method.  At 
least  two  motors  per  car  are  required.  For  slow  speed, 
these  motors  are  connected  in  series,  and  for  high  sprwi. 
they  are  connected  in  p.-irallel;  hence,  the  name  scries-[jml- 
lel  applied  to  this  system  of  control. 

Since  the  motors  are  designed  to  operate  normally  on 
SOO  volts — that  is,  when  supplied  with  this  pressure  across 
their  terminals  they  will  run  at  their  maximum  speed— let  ii^ 
assume  that  the  pressure  furnished  is  500  volts.  Ther.if 
the  two  motors  on  a  car  are  connected  in  series,  as  sh'^wn  in 
Fiy;.  1»,  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  across  each  motor  will 
be  only  'J-iO  volts.  Jinch  motor  will  then  have  to  run  aC 
only  about  half  its  normal  speed  to  generate  the  requireiB' 
c<iunter  E.  M.  F.,  and  the  result  is  that  a  slow  speed  i^ 
obtained  without  the  use-  of  any  resistance. 

When  the  higher  speed  is  desired,  the  controller  is  thrown* 
around  to  the  "  multiple  notclies  "  and  effects  the  comhina^ 
tions  necessary  ti>  change  the  motors  from  series  to  par- 
allel. When  they  are  in  jiarallel.  as  shown  in  Fig.  a(U 
each  motor  gets  its  full  voltage  of  ,ioi)  and  runs  at  full 
sjieed.     (If  course,  at  starting  it  is  necessary  to  include  somer 
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resistance,  and  when  changing  from  series  to  multiple,  resist- 
ance is  also  cut  in  to  prevent  excessive  rushes  of  current 
and  to  give  a  smooth  acceleration  to  the  car ;  but  this  resist- 
ance is  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  car  gets  under  headway  and  is 
not  to  be  used  on  the  running  notches. 

A  great  many  types  of  series-parallel  controller  have  been 
brought  out,  and  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe  all 
■t^  ^ fralhy 


T 


of  them.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  show  their  princi- 
ples ot  operation,  because  if  the  student  understands  these 
thoroughly,  he  should  have  little  difficulty  in  tracing  out 
any  ordinary  car-wiring  diagram.  The  diagrams  of  car 
wiring  are  usually  furnished  by  the  controller  makers  to 
those  that  use  their  apparatus. 


K«  SEItlES-l'ARAI.r.F.L  CONTROLLER. 

84.  General  Description. — The  type  K'J  series- parallel 
controller  brought  out  by  the  General  Electric  Company  is 
one  that  has  been  very  widely  used  on  electric  railways. 


cut  out,  in  case 


The  tJeneral  Electric  Company  main:  st-vt-ral  styles  o(  what 
they  designate  as  the  type  K  controller.     They  are,  how- 
ever, the  same  in  general   construction    and    principles  of 
operation.     In  all  the  type  K  controllers  one  of  the  i 
is  shunted  or  short-circuited  during  the  change  from  series  to 
parallel,  otherwise  the  designation  "  type  K  "  has  no  special 
fiignifieanec.     The  type  K  controllers  embody  many  of  the 
features  already  described  in  connection  with  the  type  R 
controller.     The  magnetic  blow-out  is  arranged  in  the  sami- 
way,  and  the  general  mechanical  construction  is  the  same, 
though,  of  course,  the  type  K  is  more  complicated,  because 
it  must  handle  all  the  connections  for  two  motors  and  effect 
the  changes  necessary  to  throw  the  motors  from  the  series 
to   the   parallel   arrangements.     It    is  also  provided    with 
switches,  by  means  of  which  either  of  the  motors  may  be 
of  thcni  becomes  disabled,  allowing  the 
car  to  be  operated  on  the  other  motor. 
The   K2  controller  is  designed   for  use 
with    shunts,   i.   e.,   on    the    last    series- 
notch    the    fields  of    both    motors    are 
shuntfd  .-irid   the  same  is   also   the  casi^ 
nil  the  last  multiple  notch. 

The   Ki  controller  is  used  on  motor:? 
(if  :!5  horsepower  or  under  and  has  nine 
iinlches.      There  are  more  positions  than 
this,  but  only  nine  of  them  are  marked 
roller  top,  and  the  mechanism 
itroller   is   so   fixed   that    the 
inot    be    easily   made    tu   re<;t 
except    cm    a    marked    notch. 
This  is  done  so  that  the  drum  will  not 
hang  between  mitches  and  cause  burn- 
ing inside  the  controller.      Fig:  21  shows 
the  K-i  controller  with  the  door  closed, 
le  enil  of  a  car;   Fig.  -ii  shows  the  door 
inside  parts  may  be  seen, 
he  controller  handle  that  tnrns  the  con- 
im  ~';  3  is  the  reverse  handle  that  turns 


opened  so  that  the 
In    Fig.  -i-i.  I  is 


of  the 
hand  le 
anywh. 


Sause  the  reverse  drum  cannot  be  moved  while  the  cur- 
It  is  on,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  arc  there  to  bn  put  out. 
7  are  the  cut-out  switclifs,  by  means  of  which  a  disabled 
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mutor  may  be  cut  out;  ^  {in  the  lower  right-hand  comer) i4 
the  foniieftlon  iKuird,  into  which  all  wires  run  from  Oic- 
motors  and  other  devices,  as  well  as  the  ground  and  trolley 
wires.  The  terminals  on  the  connecting  board  also  conned 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  controller,  as  will  bo  shown  late: 


Fir.  IB. 

in  another  diagram.  1-2  is  the  door,  or  cover,  that  swiq 
back  as  shown,  and  It)  is  the  bolt  and  wrench  used  for  hoi 
ing  the  pole  piece  in  place  when  it  is  swung  over;  S,Su 
the  arc  guards,  mounted  in  the  way  previously  descritm 
It  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  power  drum  and  the  rcvei 
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^rum  of  this  controller  are  longer  than  those  of  the  rheo- 
t^tic  controller.  The  interlocking  device  between  the  two 
^^ms  is  practically  the  same  on  both,  but  the  connection 
^ard  S  is  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  numerous  con- 
actions  and  the  addition  of  two  cut-out  switches  7'7, 

26.  Fig.  23  shows  the  K2  controller  with  the  power 
t^um  fully  laid  put,  but  the  reverse  switch,  the  motor 
at-outs,  and  the  controller  connections  are  omitted  for  the 
resent,  in  order  to  simplify  matters.  The  letters  used  on 
he  controller  fingers  are  the  same  as  those  used  on  an 
ctual  controller.  7" is  the  trolley  finger;  /l„  R^,  R^,  R^  are 
be  resistance  fingers.  F  and  A  are  the  field  and  armature 
f  the  No.  1  motor;  F'  and  A*  are  the  field  and  armature 
f  the  No.  2  motor;  5  is  the  No.  1  shunt  and  S'  the 
To.  2  shunt.  E^  is  the  free  end  of  the  No.  1  motor  field, 
nd  the  free  end  of  No.  2  motor  field  is  grounded.  Z,  is 
le  free  end  of  the  No.  1  shunt  S  around  the  field  F  of  the 
To.  1  motor,  the  other  end  being  spliced  to  one  end  of  the 
Fo.  1  motor  field.  Z,  is  the  free  end  of  the  No.  2  shunt,  the 
ther  end  _being  spliced  to  one  end  of  the  No.  2  motor 
eld.  G  is  the  ground  finger;  io  and  19  are  fingers  that 
rdinarily  take  wires  running  from  the  reverse  switch,  but 
5  the  reverse  switch  is  left  out,  the  wires  are  in  this  case 
in  direct.  There  are  twelve  positions,  as  indicated  by  the 
«relve  vertical  dotted  lines,  but  there  are  only  nine  notches. 
'hree  of  the  positions  the  motorman  knows  nothing  about, 
irther  than  that  he  can  feel  a  change  take  place  when  the 
Dntroller  handle  is  swept  over  these  positions  in  going  from 
jries  to  parallel. 

26.  The  flrst  position  is  the  first  notch ;  the  two  motors 
re  in  series  and  the  whole  of  the  starting  coil  is  in  the 
ircuit.  The  second  position  is  the  second  notch;  the  two 
lotors  are  in  series  and  part  of  the  starting  coil  is  cut  out. 
'he  third  x>oBition  is  the  third  notch;  the  motors  are  still 
1  series,  but  more  of  the  starting  coil  is  cut  out.  The 
:>urth-  position  is  the  fourth  notch.  The  motors  arc  still 
1  series,  but  the  whole  of  the  starting  coil  is  cut  out.     The 
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upper  part  of  the  drum  simply  loots  after  the  cutting  out 
i>f  the  reaislance.  The  lower  drum  segments  fthose  num- 
bered) loi»k  after  the  changing  from  series  to  parallel  :ind 
the  CHlting  in  of  the  shunts  5  and  5 '.  The  path  of  the  cur- 
rent on  the  fourth  notch  is  T-C-  T-A'-A'-R-A-F-E,'X~i- 
j-15-A'-F'-C;. 

The  flfth  position  is  the  fifth  notch.  The  motors  art 
in  series,  all  the  starting  coil  is  cut  out  and  each  field 
has  a  shunt  in  multiple  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  fifth  notch 
is  reached,  three  drum  plates  3,  4,  and  .3  and  three  nen 
fingers  Z,,  G,  and  /.,  are  brought  into  action.  It  must  ii^ 
borne  in  mind  that  one  end  of  5  is  spliced  to  one  end  of  /■ 
and  one  end  of  S'  is  spliced  to  one  end  of  F'.  As  soon  as  i, 
touches  plale  2.  the  free  end  of  S  makes  contact,  through 
■  L,-S~3-.\'~Ji„  with  the  negative  end  of  F,  and  as  soon 
aa  /.,  and  (i  touch  plates  5  and  -}.  the  free  end  of  5'  and  the 
grounded  end  of  F'  are  brought  together,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  current  reaches  point  A  —  ,  it  splits  and  gets 
to  finger  IS  through  two  paths:  A — S-l.,-J~l-!5  and 
A — F-E,-Jl'~S-1-15.    When  the  current  gets  to  point  A'~, 


it    reaches    the    jjround    in    two 


id./'- 


-r^(;. 


Thi 


path 
T^C-T-K-K-A- 


if   the  current  on  thy 
]/.-_/;  _.V-,Y-/-i,;,_ 


aflt-r  the  fifth 


i>sitlon  is  nnt  a  notch,  but  is  one  of  the 
IS  usi'd  m  passinj;  from  series  to  par- 
iticed  that  the  K:>  drum  plate,  Fi>i.  -i^, 
the  drum  and  that  none  of  the  other 
plates  toTich  llicir  respective  fingers 
is  passed-  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cut 
ircuit  aijain  as  siion  as  the  drum  leaves 
ih  the  result  that  the  sixth  position  is 
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then,  on  the  sixth  position  is  T-C-T-K-K^-R^,  through  the 
two  lower  sections  of  the  resistance  coil  R^  and  through 
A-F-E^-X-S-l-15-A'-F'-G,  There  is  no  mark  on  the  con- 
troUer  top  to  show  where  the  sixth  position  is. 

28.  The  seventh  position  is  one  of  transition,  and  is 
not  a  notch.  As  the  drum  leaves  the  sixth  position  and  goes 
to  the  seventh,  plates  3  and  1  pass  out  of  service  and  plates  d 
and  10  pass  into  service;  the  effect  of  plates  3  and  1  going 
out  of  action  is  to  drop  the  No.  2  motor  out  of  the  circuit 
entirely,  because  the  field  end  of  the  motor  goes  to  the 
ground  and  the  -^'+  end  of  the  motor  goes  to  finger  15, 
which  hangs  in  the  air  as  soon  as  plate  1  passes  from  under 
it,  and  the  motor  can  get  no  current.  But  the  coming  into 
action  of  plates  9  and  10  gives  the  current  a  new  path  in 
place  of  the  one  that  was  broken.  The  path  of  the  current 
on  the  seventh  position  is  T-C-T-K^K-R-R-A-F-E-O-IO 
to  the  rail  G,  On  the  seventh  position,  then,  one  motor 
has  been  dropped  out  of  the  circuit  and  the  car  runs  on 
the  No.  1  motor  in  series  with  two  sections  of  the  starting 
coil.  Just  at  the  instant  that  the  fingers  are  midway  in 
their  passage  from  the  sixth  position,  finger  A,  touches 
plate  0  at  the  same  time  that  finger  .V,  to  which  /:,  is  con- 
nected, touches  plate  3^  with  the  result  that  No.  2  motor 
is  momentarily  short-circuited,  through  A' -\ — lo-l-r^-X-Ii- 
9-10-G-F'-A' ^,  just  before  it  is  cut  out  of  circuit;  but 
this  cannot  be  felt,  because  there  is  so  much  of  the  starting 
coil  in  ahead  of  both  of  the  motors. 

29.  The  eigrhth  position  is  the  same  as  the  seventh 
position,  and  it  is  not  a  notch.  No  new  plates  are  cut  into 
action  and  no  old  ones  are  dropped.  The  eighth  position  is 
a  useful  one,  however,  in  that  it  gives  the  drum  a  greater 
distance  to  travel  in  its  passage  from  the  series  to  the  mul- 
tiple positions. 

30.  The  ninth  position  is  the  sixth  notch.  The  two 
motors  are  in  multiple,  have  full  fields,  and  are  in  series 
with  two  sections  of  the  starting  coil.     The  arrival  of  the 
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ilrum  im  the  ninth  position  brings  plates  0  and  7  i: 
and  enables  the  No.  2  motor  to  get  current  through  finger  la. 
The  current  divides  between  the  two  motors  at  the  poinl  (' 
where  the  resistance  wire  splices  on  lo  the  .-I-j-  armature 
wire;  from  there  to  the  ground  are  two  paths;  one  i<{ 
them  is  0-A-F-E,-i»-lii-G  and  the  other  path  is  O-R,- 
lSi-fi-7-35~A  '-F'-G.  The  ninth  position  is  a  marked  notch, 
but  is  not  a  running  notch. 


31,  The  tenth  poHltloii  is  the  sevenlh  notch,  but  it  is 
nnt  a  running  imlch.  The  two  motrirs  are  in  multiple  and 
arc  in  series  with  but  one  section  of  the  starting  coil,  because 
finger  A',  touching  plate  J/A',  cuts  out  that  part  of  tlie  coil 
that  lies  between  A*,  and  R^. 


/^\ 
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33.  The  eleventli  position  is  the  eighth  notch  and  is  a 
inning  notch.  The  motors  are  in  multiple,  have  their 
ill  fields,  and  all  the  starting  coil  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit. 

33.  The  twelfth  position  is  the  ninth  notch,  which  is 
.so  a  running  notch.  The  ninth  notch  is  the  same  as  the 
ghth  notch,  excepting  that  plates  8  and  11  coming  into 
ction  put  shunts  on  both  the  motor  fields.  The  combina- 
ions  at  the  various  positions  are  indicated  by  the  diagrams 
1  Fig.  24.     ' 

34,  The  Notches. — On  the  top  of  every  controller  will 
c  found  some  small  ribs,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ointer  carried  on  the  power-drum  shaft,  enable  the  motor- 
lan  to  tell  when  the  drum  is  on  a  notch.  On  controllers 
f  some  makes,  this  pointer  is  cast  on  the  handle  itself,  but 
lis  is  not  a  good  plan,  because  as  soon  as  the  fit  between 
le  handle  and  the  shaft  becomes  loose,  the  pointer  indicates 
Tongly.  Beside  the  ribs  or  dashes  on  the  top  is  usually 
)und  the  word  **off,"  to  indicate  the  off-position  of  the 
rum. 

36.  Some  of  the  ribs  on  top  of  a  controller  are  long  and 
3me  of  them  are  short.  The  long  ribs  indicate  the  notches 
n  which  it  is  safe  to  run  any  length  of  time;  the  short  ribs 


Fig.  25. 

idicate  the  notches  to  be  used  only  in  starting  and  in  going 
om  series  to  parallel.  On  the  K2  controller  there  are  four 
f  these  long  ribs ;  two  of  them  are  for  the  series  combina- 
on  and  two  for  the  multiple.     The  two  long  ribs  in  series 
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indicate  the  fourth  and  fifth  notches;  those  in  multiple  indi- 
^^te  the  eighth  and  ninth  notches.  The  K2  controller  has, 
^hen,  four  running  notches:  the  fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  and 
^inth,  and  none  of  the  other  notches  should  be  run  on  for 
^tiy  length  of  time,  for  it  is  a  waste  of  power  and  an  abuse 
^f  the  starting  coil. 

36.  Fig.  25  shows  the  layout  of  the  K2  controller  top. 
//  is  the  power-drum  handle  resting  on  the  off-position;  Kis 
the  reverse  handle,  also  at  the  off-position.  If  K  is  moved 
ahead,  the  car  will  move  ahead  as  soon  as  //  is  moved  until 
its  p)ointer  points  to  i;  if  /f  is  moved  back,  the  car  will 
move  backwards.  Z  is  a  lug  against  which  a  projection  on 
the  handle  bears  when  the  handle  is  moved  to  the  ninth 
notch  or  to  the  off-position.  On  old-time  types  of  controllers, 
it  was  necessary  to  watch  the  pointer  very  carefully  to  avoid 
running  in  between  the  notches,  thereby  burning  the  con- 
troller tips  and  fingers,  but  on  modern  controllers,  the 
roller  that  plays  into  the  notches  on  the  drum  index  is  acted 
on  by  a  spring  that  is  strong  enough  to  force  the  drum 
around  as  soon  as  the  roller  begins  to  descend  into  a  notch. 

37.  Reverse  Drum. — The  reverse  drum  of  the  K'^  con- 
troller is  similar  in  construction  to  that  used  on  the  R  con- 
troller, except  that  it  is  provided  with  twice  as  many  contact 
plates  and  fingers,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  two  motors. 
This  switch  is  shown  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  Fi^.  2f). 
When  the  car  runs  **  ahead,"  the  fingers  of  the  reverse  switch 
rest  on  plates  /,  2\  3\  J^  \  when  it  runs  *'back,"  they  rest 
on  /?,  b,  r,  etc.,  thus  reversing  the  current  through  the 
armatures  A  and  A\  as  previously  explained. 

38.  Motor  Cut-Out  Switches. — In  the  lower  part  of 
the  K2  controller,  just  below  the  power  drum,  the  two  motor 
cut-out  switches  are  located.  These  are  seen  at  7,  7,  Fig.  22, 
and  are  marked  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  Fig.  20.  This  figure 
shows  the  controller  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
connection  board.  As  mentioned  before,  the  two  motor 
cut-out  switches  are  used  to  run  the  car  on  one  motor  if  the 


other  motor  or  any  part  of  its  circuit  gives  out.  These 
two  switches  may  be  thrown  up  or  down,  and  when  the  car 
is  in  good  shape  and  both  motors  in  use,  both  switches 
should  be  down.  Inside  the  door  of  every  K2,  KlO,  or 
Kll  controller  is  found  a  card  that  tells  how  to  cut  out 
a  faulty  motor;  one  motor  is  called  the  No,  1  motor  and  the 
other  the  No.  i  motor;  the  No.  1  motor  is  the  motor  on  the 
fuse-box  end  of  the  car.  Inside  the  No.  1  controller,  the 
card  reads;  "  To  cut  out  motor  No.  1  {the  motor  ntarest  this 
fnii  of  car),  throw  up  Uft-ltand  switch  as  far  as  it  vi/lgo. 
To  cut  out  motor  No.  3  {motor  nearest  other  etnf  of  car), 
throio  up  right-hand  switch  as  far  as  it  will  go."  Inside  the 
No.  %  controller,  the  card  reads;  "  To  cut  out  motur  Na.  I 
(motor  Nearest  other  etui  of  ear),  thro70  up  left-hand  s'mick 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  To  cut  out  motor  No.  2  {motor  nearest 
this  end  of  ear),  throw  up  right-hand  switch  as  far  as  it  will 
go."  The  motor  cut-out  instruction  cards  read  differently 
on  the  two  ends  of  the  car,  because  on  the  front  end  the 
No.  1  motor  is  the  front  motor  and  the  No.  8  motor  is  the 
rear  motor;  hut  on  the  rear  end  the  No.  3  motor  is  the  front 
motor  and  the  No.  1  motor  the  rear  motor. 

Si).  The  shiift  (if  the  power  drum  has  on  it  a  stop  that  is 
interfered  with  by  a  pin  operated  by  the  cut-out  switch  in 
such  a  way  that  when  either  switch  is  thrown  up,  the  p<.iwer 
drum  cannot  be  moved  i)ast  the  fifth  notch.  If  this  were 
not  done,  the  resrilt  would  lie  simply  to  drop  the  motor  out 
of  circuit  when  leavinjf  the  sixth  position  and  pick  it  up 
again  on  the  ninth  position  if  the  good  motor  happened  to 
be  the  No.  I  motor.  If  the  good  motor  happened  to  be  the 
No.  'i  motor,  as  soon  as  fingers  Ii^  and  (7  made  contact  with 
plates  .''  and  J",  Fig,  •H',,  there  would  be  a  dead  short  circuit 
across  the  line.  The  way  in  which  this  occurs  will  be  shown 
later. 

40.  In  Fig.  ar,,  the  blades  of  switch  No.  1  are  hinged  to 
posts  i;  /.  and;//;  those  of  switch  No.  n.'aj-e  hinged  to  «and/>. 
When  switch  No,  1  is  thrown  up,  posts  /-and  /  are  connected 
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by  the  strip  5  5,  and  post  ///  is  dead-ended  because  the 
blade  attached  to  it  simply  overhangs.  When  switch  No.  2 
is  thrown  up,  post  n  is  connected  with  the  ground  post  G 
and  post  /  is  dead-ended. 

41.  In  Fig.  26,  both  switches  are  thrown  down,  so  that 
both  motors  are  cut  in  and  the  path  of  the  current  on  the 
first  notch  is  T-C-T-K-K^-R^-O-k^lQ^lO-l'-A.-A-AA^-^'- 
F  ^'F-E  ^--l-E  -E  ^S-UiS-n-lS-lS-^'-A  ^-A  '-A  A  -^'-F -/- 
F^-F-G.  If  the  No.  1  switch  is  thrown  up  to  the  dotted 
position,  the  No.  1  motor  is  cut  out  and  the  path  of 
the  current  is  T-C-T-^K^K-R^-O-k^SS-l-E-E^S-Uld-n- 
15^15-S'--A  -^ '^A  A ^^j^'-F-p-F-F'-G,  If  the  No.  2  switch 
is  thrown  up  to  the  dotted  position  (No.  1  switch  beiniaj  down), 
the  No.  2  motor  is  cut  out  and  the  path  of  the  current 
becomes  T-C-  T-K-K-R-O-k^lO^lO^r'-A  -A^A  A  ,-2'-F^- 
F^E  ^l^E^-E^S-l-15^n-G-G, 

42.  If  by  any  chance  both  switches  should  be  thrown 
up,  thereby  cutting  out  both  motors,  the  path  of  the  current 
would  be  T-C-T-K-K^-R-O-k-SS-l-E-E^-S-l-15-n-G-G. 
The  resistance  coil  alone  would  be  in  circuit,  the  car  could 

.not  start,  and  any  advance  of  the  power  handle  would 
cause  the  main-motor  fuse  to  blow  unless  some  part  of 
the  controller  should  blow  first.  Such  an  act  as  cutting 
out  both  motors  at  the  same  time  is  an  unusual  one,  but 
still  it  has  happened  with  bad  results.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  a  cut-out  switch  should  be  used  only  when 
the  power  is  off.  The  switch  is  not  built  to  break  any  arc, 
and  any  attempt  to  make  it  do  so  is  apt  to  result  in  not  only 
the  destruction  of  the  switch  itself,  but  in  injury  to  the 
operator's  eyes. 

The  cut-out  switches  on  controllers  made  by  different 
companies  vary  somewhat  in  detail  and  appearance,  but  they 
all  drop  the  motor  out  of  the  circuit  entirely  and  put  a  metal 
path  in  its  place,  so  that  the  current  has  a  bridge  over  which 
it  can  cross  in  order  to  reach  the  motor  that  is  not  to  be 
cut  out. 
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43.  (-■ai- Wlrtii«  i>lajU[i-ani  roi-  Ka  C'*nilroHer«. — Vig.  2 
showsa  complete  car-wiring  iliiiyram  for  twoK'^  tonirnlicrs 
(I'is  the  trolley  wheel.  A'.  A' the  hood  switches,  /"Wthefusr 
box.  /.  .1  the  lightning  arrester.  When  the  No.  1  controllei 
is  on  the  first  notch,  the  path  of  l  he  current  is:  W'-K-K-IB- 
chokc  coil-C?- y-.I/- T-A',-/^ -r,  through  all  the  resistance 
^r^-R^^f^lO-lU-l!)^l-A,'.]  -.1 ,-/! ,J ,-.( A  -A , I  -3-F-f-l-- 
B  ,~li  ~fi-E^-Ii ^-c-ir.-l.'i~l5-irj-S-A,-A,~A^-AA,-AAr 
A  A, '4-J-,-J\-/-\'J- -/■:,-(;.  The  end  /■,  of  the  No.  3  field 
is  permanently  connected  to  the  ground  wire.  The  student 
should,  as  an  exercise,  trace  out  the  paths  of  the  curreni  iin 
the  other  notches,  which  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  vertical 
lines.  The  fourth  and  fifth  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  arc  ihi- 
running  notches.  On  the  fifth  and  ninth  notches  the  fitid* 
arcshunteil.  In  Fig.  27,  the  wire  marked  "test  line  "hit 
nothing  to  do  with  the  regular  controller  connections.  !l 
simply  illustriitcs  a  method  of  locating  breaks  in  the  car 
wiring  by  using  a  number  of  lamps  /..  One  end  of  the  tesl 
line  is  connected  to  the  trolley  ai^d  ibc  free  end  is  toiiiheii 
to  the  various  dev'it«&  in  successjtyi  so  that  the  lamps  will 
indicate  when  the  break  Has  been  passed. 
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e  no  shunts  arc  used,  but  on 


r^ 


^  >'•:  •u.v-: 


f 
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'  Xll  controller  Lhere  are  no  shunt  finycrs  or  connecting- 
rd  blocks  provided,  so  that  a  shunt  cannot  be  used  unless 


aih   ends  of  it   are   permanently   spliced  to  the  two  field 
irminals. 


•45.     Fig.  29  gives  the  combinations  effected  on  all  posi- 
ons  of  the  puwer  drum.     There  are  five  notches  in  series 
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^'^^  four  notches  in  multiple,  making  a  total  of  nine  notches, 
^^^  same  as  on  the  K2  controller.  But  where  the  K2  con- 
^^^^ller  has  four  running  notches,  two  in  series  and  two  in 
'^Viltiple,  the  Kll  has  only  two  running  notches,  one  in 
^^T'ies  and  one  in  multiple.  These  two  running  notches  are 
^^«  fifth  and  ninth. 


KIO  COXTROL.L.ER. 

46,  The  KlO  controller  is  practically  the  same  in  appear- 
ance as  the  K2  and  is  designed  for  the  same  class  of  work. 
It  has  replaced  the  K2  largely,  because  shunts  are  not  now 
"Used  as  much  as  they  once  were,  and  the  KlO  is  designed 
for  use  without  shunts.  In  fact,  it  makes  the  same  com- 
binations as  the  Kll,  so  that  Fig.  29  maybe  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  various  steps.  It  is  a  lighter  controller  than 
the  Kll  and  is  used  with  35-horsepower  motors.  It  has 
four  resistance  notches,  and  therefore  gives  the  car  a  some- 
what smoother  acceleration  than  the  K2.  Fig.  30  shows  the 
car- wiring  diagram  for  two  KlO  controllers.  By  comparing 
with  Fig.  27,  the  student  will  see  that  the  diagrams  are  very 
similar.  There  is  one  more  section  in  the  starting  coil  and 
the  shunts  are  omitted,  thus  simplifying  the  controller  and 
its  connections  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  running 
notches  are  the  fifth  and  ninth.  On  the  fifth  notch  the 
motors  are  in  series  and  all  the  resistance  is  cut  out  and  on 
the  ninth  they  are  in  parallel  and  all  the  resistance  is  cut 
out.  ' 


WESTINGHOXJSE    28A    CONTROLLER. 

47,  The  Westinghouse  Company  has  manufactured  sev- 
eral types  of  series-parallel  controller  that  differ  considerably 
in  detail  from  those  just  described.  They  now  supply  con- 
trollers of  the  General  Electric  type,  but  quite  a  large  number 
of  their  older  styles  are  still  in  use.     We  will  describe  the 


•iSA  controller.  Fig.  HI  shows  the  Westinghouse  No.  % 
cuntroUer,  which  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  28A. 
The  different  sections  of  the  power  dnim  are  separated  fnim 
each  other  by  vulcabeston  insulating:  rings  C',  (/,  U^  etc.,  as 


A 


shown  in  Fig.  :U.  The  reverse  <lev 
disk  form  instead  of  the  drum  type. 
Company's  tyiic  K'J.      The  powt-r-tir 


c,  shown  at  D,  is  of  th 
,  in  the  General  Electri 
1  fiiij^er  board  is 


left  at  /■".      An-nrid  the  base  of    the  finger  board  is  wound 
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magnetic  blow-out  coil  J/,  which,  by  way  "f  linfjers  that 
contain  a  great  deal  of  iron,  projects  lines  of  force  across  the 
arc  gaps  and  extinguishes  the  arcs.  The  connecting  board  is 
in  two  sections;  one  section  is  at  C/ in  the  right-hand  part 


of  the  controller  and  the  other 
the  power  drum.     As  is  the  c 
lers,  the  28A  motor  cut-outs  a 
motor  is  cut  out,  there  is 
an    interference    with    the 
power  drum  in  such  a  way  m 
thai   it   cannot  be  turned 
past     the    series    notches.   M 
With  one  motor   cut  out, 
the   28A   controller  starts  Q 

the  car  on  the  first  notch  

and  gives  the  single  motor 
full  power  on  the  fourth 
notch.  The  power  and  re- 
verse handles  interlock  as 
the  K3  and  KU  types. 


in  the  lower  part,  below 
with  all  modern  control- 
arranged  so  that  when  one 


48.     Fig.  m  shows  the  ' 
28A  power  drum  and  the  ■ 
finger   board  on  the  left. 
This     drum     has     four  M 
groups  of  rings;  all  rings 
marked   a   are    connected  M 
together    and  should  ring 
up   together   when   tested  Qj 
with  a  magneto-bell;   the 
same  is  the  case  with  the 

rings  marked  d,  c,  and  <f\  but  groups  with  different  letters 
are  insulated  from  one  another.  The  vertical  dotted  lines 
.^ow  the  several  positions  assumed  by  the  drum  in  going  from 
first  notch  to  the  last  one. 


»  49,    The  aSA  Reverse  Switch.— On  the  28A  reverse 
ritch,  as  on  any  other,  the  positii)n  of  the  reverse  handle 
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is  supputied  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  car 
start  as  soon  as  the  power  drum  is  turned  on. 

Fig.  33  shows  the  connections  of  the  S8A  reverse  switch. 
In  this  diagram,  all  the  devices  have  been  left  out  save  the 
motors  and  resistances.  All 
wires,  instead  of  running 
to  their  respective  con- 
trolling devices,  as  on  a 
car,  are  here  run  direct  to 
the  reverse  switch.  The 
mechanical  details  of  the 
moving  parts  of  the  switch 
are  not  shown  in  Fig.  S3, 
but  they  can  be  under- 
stood, by  reference  ft 
Fig.  Si,  which  shows  the 
principle  on  which  the 
switch  operates.  DDha 
fiat  vulcabe&ton,  slate,  or  fiber  disk  on  the  outside  rim  of 
which  are  screwed  the  brass  tips  T,  T,  T,  T.  Handle  H 
is  pivcited  at  O'  and  can  h<-  iiinvcd  ahead  or  bark,  but  in  ihc 
figure  it  is  in  the  nff-pusition,  in  which  position  it  can 
be  taken  out.  Pi>sts  I-\  — ,  .1,+,  F,+,  /■',—,  .!,  — ,  anil 
/^,+i  't^  Fig.  3:t,  arc  stationary;  besides  having  connecl- 
ing  posts  to  which  wires  can  be  run,  they  have  switch 
blades  against  which  brass  tips  'f,  T,  T,  T,  Fig.  34, 
press  when  the  handle  //,  and  hence  the  lever  /,,  is  moved 
one  way  or  the  other.  When  the  handle  //  is  shoved 
ahead  to  the  right,  the  connections  are  as  shown  by  ihe 
shaded  lines  in  Fig.  ;i;i,  where  -/',-)- is  connected  to  post.'', 
/■',— to  .,■1,+, /-",+  to  post  11,  and  /^,— to^,  — .  In  this 
position,  the  path  of  the  current  from  the  trolley  T  to  the 
ground  6'  is  T-R-R-R-U  across  one  of  the  drum  tips  to 
post  /^,  +  ,  out  through  the  Xu.  1  motor  field,  back  to 
post  A,  —  ,  across  another  drum  tip  to  post  W,+,  out  through 
the  No.  1  motor  armature  and  hack  through  resistance 
coil  R-R^  to  post  /.-'.  thence  across  the  di)tted  line  {which 
indicates  that  posts  11  and  /„'  are  permanently  connected, 


n 
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5  are  posts  9  and  10)  to  post  ii,  through  a  third  drum 

on  tact  tip  to  post  /^,+,  from  where  it  passes  out  through 

he  No.  2  motor  field,  back  to  post  F^  —  ,  across  the  fourth 

nd  last  drum  contact  tip  to  post  -^,— , 

hrough  the  No.  2  motor  armature  to  the 

^ound  at  G.     This  ground  is  secured  by 

grounding  the  negative  brush  lead  of  the 

•^o.  2  motor  directly  to  the  frame  of  the 

notor   or   to    the   ground   wire.      If   the 

everse  handle  H  is  thrown  back,  the  drum 

:ontact  tips  take  up  the  position  shown 

)y  the   dotted  lines  in  Fig.  33,  and  the 

ormer  connections  are  broken.    Posts  F^  — 

md  10  are  connected  together,  posts  F^-{- 

md  ^,+,  /%-  and  12,  /^,+.and  A^-  are  ^'o  s*- 

ilso  connected,  and  the  path  of  the  current  from  the  trolley 

;o  the  ground  is  T-R-R^-R-O-IO-F^  - ,  through  the  No.  1 

notor  field,  /'j+-.^j-|-,  through  the  No.  1  motor  armature, 

^^"R-l^'-F^—,  through  the  No.  2  motor  field /;+ -.^,-, 

md  through  the  No.    2  armature  to  the  ground  at  G,  as 

)efore. 

50,  It  should  be  noticed  that  when  the  reverse  handle 
)oints  ahead,  the  current  enters  the  No.  1  motor  field  on  the 
ight-hand  end  and  the  No.  1  armature  at  the  top  brush 
lolder;  it  goes  into  the  No.  2  motor  field  at  the  left-hand 
;nd  and  into  the  No.  2  armature  at  the  lower  brush  holder. 
^hen  the  reverse  handle  is  thrown  back,  the  current  goes 
nto  the  two  armatures  the  same  as  it  did  before,  but  it 
joes  into  the  No.  1  field  at  its  left-hand  end  instead  of  the 
•ight  and  into  the  No.  2  field  at  the  right-hand  end  instead 
)f  the  left,  as  it  did  when  the  reverse  handle  was  set  to 
►end  the  car  ahead.  The  fields,  then,  have  been  reversed 
nstead  of  the  armatures,  as  on  the  General  Electric  equip- 
nent. 

61.  The  28A  Cut-Out.— The  28A  cut-out  consists  of 
wo  sets  of  posts,  four  posts  for  each  motor,  with  holes  in 
hem  to  take  a  plug  shaped  to  fit  the  holes.     To  operate  the 


cut-out,  the  pluy  is  t;ik(in  by  the  handle,  pulled  out 
the  way.  and  givt^n  a  quarter-turn ;  on  releasing  the  plug,  a 
spring  pulls  it  back  ho.ne  into  its  new  position.  The  lower 
plug  is  fi)r  the  No.  1  motor,  the  motor  iiesl  to  the  tmllcy 
wire,  and  the  uplwr  plug  is  for  the  No.  'i  motor,  the  mntor 
ncxt  to  the  ground. 

In  Fig.  35,  both  motors  are  shown  cut  in,  in  which  i"«i- 
lion  the  plugs  make  contact  between  the  posts  that  arcu|» 
and  down.      For  example, 
the    lower    plug    conntcls 
posts  7J  and  J6  on  one  side 
and  posts  J3  and  li  im  the 
other,  the  top  plug  connects 
posts  i7and  IS  on  one  side 
and  J!>  and  iiO  on  the  other. 
Post  ~'0  might  just  as  well 
not  be  there,  as  far  as  be- 
ing of  any  electrical  use  is 
concerned,  because  it  is  not 
connected  to  anything.     Il- 
ls  put   there   not    only  ti^ 
Hit  devices  in  the  controller  _ 
but  it  also  serves  as  an  addi 


f   plug; 

>ort  f'lr  the  top  plug,  thereby  makin-g 

tail   mure    certain.      In    the    positiiv 


shown  in  1-ig.  li.-i.  tlie  patli  nf  tlio  current  is  /"-A' -A\-A',-;.-i- 

IJ,-/-,^  -/•;-  -.;,+  -.!, l--ir,-K-R-17'lS~I-\-i-  -}\- 

-i., J,i-  to  ihu  jirouiid  at  C/. 

It  will  be  Tinticed  llinl  thi-  brush  lead  at  which  thecurre/i 
goes  into  the  Xo.  ri  armature  is  marked  -J,  —  .  Of  course 
the  very  fact  that  the  current  goes  in  at  this  brush  holde  r 
niakes  it  posilivc.  bin  the  lead  is  marked  negative  tt)  iiirfi- 
cale  the  fact  tliat  because  the  motors  hang  on  the  car  truck- 
back  to  back,  ihrir  armatures  must  turn  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, in  order  li>  ur^'i-  the  ear  id  the  same  direction,  and  if 
the  current  goes  into  both  fields  from  ihc  same  end,  it  must 
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8.  In  Fig.  30  the  No.  1  motor  is  shown  cut  out;  its 
•  has  been  given  a  quarter-turn,  breaking  all  connection 
'een  posts  13  and  i^ 
making  a  connection 
een  the  lower  posts 
id  16y  thereby  leav- 
ihe  two  ends  of  the 
1  motor,  connected 
>sts  H  and  15^  hang- 
n  the  air,  as  it  were. 
No.  1  motor  is, 
efore,  cut  out  be- 
•e  it  can  get  no  cur- 
.  The  path  of  the 
ent    in    this   case   is 

ground  at  C. 

^     Fig.  37  shows  the  No.  1  motor  cut  in  and  the  No.  2 
►r  cut  out.     In  this  case,  a  quarter-turn  on  plug  No.  2 

has  broken  the  connection 
between  posts  17  and  IS 
and  made  connection  be- 
tween posts  17  and  10  di- 
rect to  the   ground    at  G. 


Bt 


Pig.  86. 


O 

o 

o 


\A»-  One  end  of  the  No.  2  motor 
is  left  hanging  in  the  air 
at  post  AV,  and  the  other 
end  is  grounded  through 
its  permanent  ground 
connection.  The  motor  is 
cut  out  and  therefore  dead. 
The  path  of  the  current  in 
this  case  is  7-R-R^-R^- 
i-F^+  -I\-  -^•i,+  -- /,-  -ir,-16-R-R^-^17-10    to    earth 


<B» 


Fig.  37. 


k     rar-WIrin«:    Dia^rtiin. — Fig.    38    is   a    car-wiring 
ram  of  the  Westinghouse  28A  controller.     A',  A' are  the 


two  hood  switches;  (('.  the  Irulley  wheel;  and  F B,  the  fuse 
ix»x;  the  lightning  arrester  is  not  shown;  7?  is  the  reverse 
switch;  /,,,  the  No.  I  motor  cut-out  switch;  and  Z.,.  the  cm- 
out  switch  for  the  No.  3  motor;  R,  R^  is  the  small  one-part 
starting  coil;  and  A',  A',  ^,  the  large  "two-part  starting  coil; 
J-/  is  the  magnetic  blow-out  coil  that  goes  around  the 
base  of  the  finger  board,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31  ;  J/,  is  the 
No.  1  motor  or  the  motor  through  which  the  current  first 
passes  in  its  passage  from  the  trolley  wire  to  the  ground; 
jW,  is  the  No.  a  motor  or  the  motor  next  to  the  rail  or  ground. 

05,  Notes  on  Car-WIrlnK  Uluflrram. — In  Pig.  3ti,  the 
cut-out  plugs  are  shown  turned  so  that  both  motors  are  cut  in, 
and  the  dotted  lines  at  A,  and  i,  are  not  supposed  to  represent 
connections  in  this  position  of  the  cut-out  plugs.  The  path 
of  the  current  from  th^_^j:j)l!ey  wire  to  the  ground  on  the 
first  notch  is  W-K-K-F B-T-a-(i,-R„  along  the  car  wire,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrowhead,  to  the  positive  end  of  the  large 
starting  coil  at  A!,,  through  the  large  starting  coil  and  out 
at  R„  along  the  A",  car  wire  to  past  R,  at  the  left,  throng 
the  blow-out  mil    .l/-.V-M-/.i-.''-/^,+ -/^,+ -A",-!-,    through 

the   No.    1  motor  field,  F, l',--F, .',4---',+  -.-?,  +  , 

through  the    No.    I   motor  armature,  . -J, .-/, I'.-l'i,  to 

post  A',;  thence  on  the  A',  car  wire  to  the  A",  post  on  the 
positive  end  of  the  small  starting  coil,  through  this  coil  and 
out  at  A',  to  finger  K^-c^-c-S-i;-b-b,-~~17-18-}2-Il-F,^  - 

F,+  -F,+,    through  the   No.    'i   motor    field,  out   at    /•-, 

F^ /■', -Ij '■',—  -■■1^  —  ,  through  the  No.  2  motor  arma- 
ture, out  at  .^f,+,  direclly  to  the  ground  wire  at  G. 

50.  The  two  d()ttcd  circk-s  in  the  diagram  of  the 
No.  "J  motor  indicate  the  fact  that  the  motor  is  turned  end 
fur  end,  so  that  its  commutator  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
same  end  as  can  that  of  the  Xo.  1  motcir.  whose  commutator 
outline  is,  therefore,  indicated  liy  the  full-line  circles. 

In  Fig.  ^8,  only  one  controller  is  shown  connected  up.  To 
connect  up  the  other  one,  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  Ibe 
broken-ended  wires  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
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to  the  posts  marked  the  same  as  these  wires  are  on 
nds. 

Fig.  39  shows  the  combinations  effected  by  the 
mtroUer.  The  fourth  and  seventh  are  the  running 
s.  In  this  controller  it  will  be  noted  that  the  resist- 
»  made  up  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  R^  to  R^^  is 
ted,  on  the  first  ,notch,  in  circuit  ahead  of  the  No.  1 
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Fig.  39. 

and  the  other  smaller  part,  A\  to  R^,  is  connected 
n  the  two  motors  on  the  first  notch.  The  controller 
in  this  respect  from  the  General  Electric  controllers, 

the  resistance  is  all  in  one  place.  It  makes  very 
lifference  where  the  resistance  is  put  so  long  as  it  is 
;d  somewhere  in  series  with  the  motors. 
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FOIR-MOTOR  EQ 

MENTS. 

58.     The    general, 

ency  in  electric  rails 

has    been     towards 

cars  and  higher  speec 

many  cases,   the   coj 

lively     short     single 

car    has     given     pig 

the  long  doublc-truc 

These    long    cars   m 

equipped    with    eithi 

or    two    motors    on 

j;        truck.       In    some 

I;        maxim  II  m- traction     t 

jl        with    a    single    mot 

ij        each,   are   used.      In 

I }  3    places,     ordinary 

ji   2   wheeled  trucks  with 

;;         tnr  mounted   on    eacl 

\\         .irit  used.      There  has 

1;        much    d  iscussion 

whether     four     moto 

j;        m<iderate    size    are   ai 

ij        nomical  as  two  large 

ii         tors.       Tests    have     : 

■;        fairly  conclusively  ih: 

four-motor  equipmen 

use  more  current  tha 

two-motor  equipment 

similar  conditions;  Ijii 

four    motors,    one    on 

J        a.\le,    the    whole    weig 

the  car  rests  on  the  di 

wlieels,     and     it     has 

fmind  that   these   car 

ascend  grades,   g.,  thi 
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snow,  and  run  on  slippery  rails,  where  the  two-motor  equip- 
ment has  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  schedule  time. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  four-motor  equip- 
ments are  extensively  used  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  take  more  current  and  are  higher  in  first  cost  than 
two-motor  equipments.  The  cost  of  repairs  is  also  greater 
with  the  four-motor  equipment. 

59.     General  Arrangrement  and  Method  of  Control. 

^ig.  40  shows  the  general  layout  of  the  wiring  for  a  car 
Quipped  with  four  motors  and  General  Electric  K12  con- 
trollers.    The  motors,  i,  ^,  ^,  and  4,  are  mounted  back  to 
'^ck,  two  on  each  truck.     The  resistance  coils  are  mounted 
under  the  middle  of  the  car  and  are  connected  to  the  taps 
'^^^  -S„  ^„  R^,  R^.     The  two  controllers  A  and  B,  the  resist- 
ance coils,  and  the  motors  are  connected  together  by  wires 
'■^ti  in  the  cables  X  and  V,     Each  of  these  cables  is  made  up 
^^     nine-stranded  rubber-covered  wires  pulled  into  canvas 
"^se.     6^  6^  is  the  ground  wire,  which  is  not  run  in  the  hose. 
*^his  ground  wire  is  connected  to  the  frames  of  all   four 
"^^tors,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     One  end  of  the  fields  of 
'^^tors  Nos.  2  and  4  is  also  tapped  to  the  ground  wire. 

^*0.     The  usual  method  for  controlling  a  four-motor  equip- 

^^t  is  to  connect  the  motors  in  pairs  in  parallel  and  then 

.    ^  t-eat  the  two  pairs  as  if  they  were  single  motors,  opera- 

^^  them  by  the  series-parallel  method,  as  with  a  regular 

^^ -motor  equipment.     This  will  be  understood  by  referring 

^^ig.  41,  which  shows  the  various  combinations  effected 

^      the  K12  controller. 

^f  the  student  will  refer  to  the  description  of  the  Kll  con- 
^^ller,  he  will  see  that  the  combinations  given  in  Fig.  41 
^^  practically  the  same  as  for  the    Kll,  except  that   here 
^"e  have  four  motors  in  two  pairs  instead  of  the  two  single 
^^otors.     No.  1  motor  is  connected  in  parallel  with  No.  3, 
^nd  No.  2  with  No.  4,  so  that  a  motor  on  one  truck  is  con- 
nected in  parallel  with  a  motor  on  the  other  (see  Fig.  40). 

61.     The  K12  Controller.— The  K12  controller  used  for 
the  operation  of  four  motors  is  similar  in  general  appearance 
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he  other  type  K  controllers  made  by  the  General  Electric 
npany.  Its  contact  fingers  and  drum  contacts  are  heavier 
n  the  K2  or  KlO,  because  the  four  motors  require  a  large 
rent.  The  use  of  the  four  motors  requires  some  modifi- 
ions  in  the  construction  of  the  reversing  switch,  but 
erwise  the  controller  is  very  similar  to  those  just  con- 
ered. 

>2.    Fig.  42  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  a  car  equipped  with 

r  motors  and  two  K12  controllers.     The  power  drum  is 

y  similar  to  that  of  the  KlO  controller,  but  a  double  row 

'ontact  fingers  is  provided  on  the  reverse  switch.     When 

car  runs  ahead,  the  reverse-switch  fingers  d  are  in  con- 

t  with  plates  a  and  fingers  ^/are  in  contact  with  c.     When 

car  runs  back,  fingers  6  make  contact  with  c  and  ^/  with  e, 

is  reversing   the   current   in   all   four    armatures.     The 

ds  E^  and  £^  from  the  No.  2  and  No.  4  motor  fields  are 

manently   connected   to   the   ground   wire.      The   main 

Iley  wire  connects  to  the  blow-out  coil,  as  shown.     The 

dent  by  this  time  should  be  able  to  trace  out  the  path  of 

current  on  the  various  notches  for  himself,  so  that  it 

not  be   necessary  to   give   the  various  combinations. 

;  path  of  the  current  on  the  first  notch  is  indicated  by  the 

'^s  and  is  as  follows,  starting  from  post  T  at  the  power 

^:      T-R^-R-R^,  through  all  resistance,  -R-R^^19-10^ 

\- 


'^-A  -A  -A  -A  A  -A  A,- A  A  -F-F-F-E, -E.-E.  -3 


19' -A  .-A  -A  A  ,-A  A  -F-F-E-E-E , -3 
i,-A-A  A,-A  A -A  A,-F^-F,- 
15' -A  -A  -A  A  .-A  A  .-F-F-E.  S 


~_  j  15-A^-A,-A^-A  A -A  A -A  A-F -F-F-E,  |  _ 


4     '"4 4     --   -*4  4     ~    4     — 4 

Und. 

3.  The  other  combinations  are  indicated  by  Fig.  41, 
may  be  easily  traced  out  on  the  diagram.  When  the 
out  switches  are  operated,  the  motors  are  cut  out  in 
s.  For  example,  if  something  goes  wrong  with  the  No.  1 
or  and  the  cut-out  switch  is  thrown  up,  motors  No.  1 
No.  3  are  cut  out.  Four-motor  cars  require  a  large 
rent;  hence,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  main 
ng  has  plenty  carrying  capacity.     The  student  will  also 
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notice  in  Figs.  40  and  ii,  thai  the  two  circuit-breakers  are 
connected  in  paralleli  whereas  the  hood  switches  shown  on 
the  other  diagrams  are  connected  in  series.  This  is  the 
usual  practice  when  circuit-breakers  are  used  The  breaker 
on  the  front  end  is  in  while  the  car  is  running  and  the  one 
on  the  rear  end  is  left  out.  so  that  only  one  breaker  is  in  u§« 
at  the  same  time.  If  both  breakers  were  in  series,  they  j 
would  both  tri|)  in  case  a  short  circuit  occurred,  and  the 
tripping  of  the  one  on  the  rear  platform,  in  close  pniximitv 
to  the  passengers  standing  there,  would  be  undesirable; 
besides,  it  might  not  be  convenieni  to  reset  the  breaker  on 
the  back  end,  because  the  conductor  would  very  likely  be 
engaged  in  collecting  fares.  For  these  reasons,  the  breakers 
are  connected  in  parallel  in<:tead  of  in  series. 


STREET-HAILAVAY  MOTORS. 

64.  A  street-railway  motor  has  to  meet  several  conditions 
not  imposed  on  motors  that  are  used  for  stationary  work 
Its  design  is  limited  to  a  large  e.ttent  by  the  space  in  which 
it  is  to  be  placed.  It  must  go  wholly  beneath  the  car 
floor,  and  its  width  i>.  limited  by  the  gauge  of  the  track.  It 
must  be  dust-proof  and  walcrpniof.  because  it  may  havi' 
to  run  through  all  kinds  of  din  and  water.  It  must  bi' 
arranged  so  that  it  can  be  readily  suspended  from  the  car 
axle.  A  railway  motor  must  be  substantial  in  every  par- 
ticular, because  it  is  called  on  in  stand  harder  usage  than 
almost  any  other  kind  of  electrical  machinery. 

As  mentioned  before,  nearly  all  motors  used  for  railway 
work  are  ojieratcd  by  direct  current  at  .iiH)  volts.  The  fields 
are  connected  in  scries  with  the  armature,  because  the  series- 
wound  nmtor  is  capable  of  giving  a  strong  starting  effort 
and  also  gives  a  wide  range  -if  speed  under  varying  loads. 
Moreover,  the  series-field  coils,  lieing  wound  with  a  few 
turns  of  coarse  wire,  are  svilistantial  and  comparatively  easy 
to  repair.      Alternating-current   motors  will,    no  doubt,  be 
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led  much  more  in  the  future  for  railway  work  than  here- 

Lfore.  but  at  present  their  application  to  this  line  of  work  is 

limited.     The  general  construction  of  a  street-railway  motor 

s  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  direct-current  motor.     In 

lother  words,  it  must  have  a  field  magnet,   armature,  com- 

■  mutator  brushes,  etc.     The  field   frame  is  made  so  that  it 

I  will  enclose  the  motor  as  much   as   possible.      The  earlier 

[  motors  were  only   partly  enclosed,  but    the  later  types  are 

wholly  enclosed.     Access  is  allowed  to  the  commutator  and 

brushes  by  means  of  a  hinged  or  removable  lid. 

05.  Fig.  43  illustrates  sections  of  some  of  the  styles  of 
field  that  have  been  used  on  street-railway  motors,  (a)  is  the 
style  used  on  the  old  Thomson-Houston  \V.  P.  50  (water- 
proof) motor.  It  is  a  two-pole  field  with  a  single  magnetizing 
coil.      If')  is  the  field  used  on  the  old  Edison  Nu.  14.      It  is  a 


I        four-pole    field   with    two   field   coils,     (c)    is    the   General 

I         Electric  800  (G.  E.   KoO)  motor  field.     It  is  similar  to  the 

Edison  No.  14,  but  is  turned  up  the  other  way.     (ri)  shows 

the  four-pole  magnet  frame  introduced  about  1881  by  the 

Westinghouse  Company  in  their  No.  3  motor.     It  has  four  i 


¥ 
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jiolcs  s«l  on  The  diagonal  and  each  pole  is  provided  wiih  a 
field  coil,  This  style  of  field  has  been  used  on  nearly  iU 
sireel-car  tnolors  since,  and  practically  all  motors  arc  now  of 
the  four-pole  type,  with  their  pule  pieces  set  on  the  diagiiiul 
Of  course,  the  frame  has  been  modified  so  as  to  coclow  the 
motor  and  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  pole  pieces.  Cast  steel  has  replaced  cast  iron  for  the 
magnet  frame,  allowing  it  to  be  made  much  lighter  and 
stronger,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  frame  and  general 
construction  of  the  Wcslinghouse  No.  3  motor  contain  the 
main  features  of  the  motors  as  constructed  at  prescnL 
(c)  shows  a  field  about  as  used  on  a  modern  motor.  Here  the 
frame  is  of  cast  steel  and  can  lie  made  comparatively  light 
The  pole  pieces,  instead  of  being  cast  with  the  frame,  are 
built  up  of  sheet-iron  stampings  and  are  boiled  to  the  frame. 
This  laminated  pole  construction  reduces  heating  in  the 
pole  pieces  and  also  tends  to  keep  down  sparking  at  the 
commutator. 

Railway-motor  armatures  are  of  the  slot  ted  type.  The  coils 
are  wound  on  forms  and  are  then  placed  in  slots  on  the  core. 
In  the  earlier  slotted  armatures,  a  large  number  of  slots  were 
used,  generally  anywhere  from  S7  to  105.  This  was  neces- 
sary because  if  the  slnis  were  made  coarse,  it  was  found  that 
they  caused  the  niajinetism  in  the  pole  piecesto  vary  tosuch 
an  extent  that  the  solid  pnles  would  heat  considerably.  Bv 
Lmiinating  the  pole^^.  it  has  been  found  possible  to  reduie 
the  number  of  shits  to  aliout  one-third  the  number  formerly 
used,  thus  making  the  slots  very  much  larjfer,  cheapening  the 
cnst  of  production,  and    niuking    the   motor   operate    better 


fi<j.  Spoed  Itoduclion. — It  has  not  been  found  practi- 
cable or  cciiuomical  to  drive  ordinary  street  cars  by  means  of 
direct-cotuiected  motors,  i.  c. ,  by  means  nf  motors  the  arma- 
tures of  whieh  drive  the  axle  directly  without  the  use  of  any 
gearing  Such  uKttors  may  be  used  where  the  motors  are 
of  large  cajjai'ily,  as  on  some  electric  l.ieomotives,  but  in 
practically  all  cases  geared  motors  are  used.      If  the  motor 
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drives  the  axle  directly,  the  speed  of  the  armature  must,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  axle.  This  means  that  the 
motors  must  be  designed  for  very  low  speed,  and  hence  are 
heavy  and  bulky  for  their  output.  The  heavy  weight  on 
the  axles  is  hard  on  the  track  and  the  track  joints  are  soon 
pounded  out.  For  these  reasons,  the  general  practice  is  to 
use  geared  motors,  so  that  the  armature  may  be  allowed  to 
run  four  or  five  times  as  fast  as  the  axle,  thus  keeping  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  motor  for  a  given  output  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Direct-connected  motors  have  been 
brought  out  and  tried  in  connection  with  ordinary  trolley 
cars,  but  they  have  not  proved  a  success.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  used  more  in  the  future  for  the  heaviest  kinds  of 
electric  traction. 

67.  Speed  Redtietion.  —  When  electric  railways  were 
first  put  into  operation  the  motors  ran  at  a  much  higher 
speed  than  those  built  at  present,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
transmit  the  power  to  the  axle  through  an  intermediate 
shaft.  The  small  gear  or  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  arma- 
ture meshed  with  a  large  gear  on  one  end  of  the  interme- 
diate shaft,  and  a  small  gear  on  the  other  end  of  the  inter- 
mediate shaft  meshed  with  the  axle  gear.  Motors  of  this 
kind  were  known  as  double-retluetlon  motors,  because  of 
the  double  reduction  in  speed  between  the  armature  and 
the  axle. 

As  the  design  of  railway  motors  was  improved,  it  was 
found  possible  to  make  efficient  motors  that  would  run  slow 
enough  to  admit  gearing  direct  to  the  axle,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  intermediate  shaft.  This  is  the  kind  of  motor  now 
almost  universally  used,  and  is  known  as  the  slugle-rediie- 
tlon  type,  because  there  is  but  one  reduction  in  speed 
between  the  armature  and  the  car  axle.  The  ratio  of  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  gear  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
pinion  gives  the  amount  by  which  the  speed  of  the  axle  is 
reduced  as  compared  with  the  speed  of  the  armature. 

For  example,  suppose  an  axle  gear  has  G5  teeth  and 
the    armature   pinion    14    teeth;    then    the    armature    runs 
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^J  =  4.G4  times  as  fast  as  the  axle,  because  the  armattiK 
has  to  make  4.tJ4  turns  for  every  turn  that  the  axle  makes. 
The  gear  ratio  is,  therefore,  i.iii  :  1,  the  axle  gear  having 
4.64  times  as  many  teeth  as  the  pinion.  Various  gear 
ratios  are  used  in  practice,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
motors  and  on  the  speed  at  which  the  cars  are  to  be  run.  If 
the  cars  are  to  run  at  a  slow  speed,  the  number  of  teetli  in 
the  axle  gear  will  be  large  compared  with  the  number  in 
the  pinion,  and  virf  ivrsa.  The  most  common  values  n[  ihe 
gear  reduction  lie  between  4  and  5.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  into  details  regarding  double-reduction  motors, 
as  they  are  no  longer  used.  The  number  of  different  types 
and  sizes  of  single-reduction  motors  in  use  is  very  large, 
and  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  take  up  all  of  them. 
We  will,  however,  take  up  two  or  three  representative  types, 
and  the  student  will  note  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
difference  between  them  so  far  as  their  general  design  is 
concerned.  Motors  are,  of  course,  being  improved  all  the 
time,  but  tht  y  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  changes 
arc  more  in  the  line  of  improvements  in  details  rather  than 
radical  changes  in  design. 


GEXERAI.,    KI.KCTRIC    MOTORS. 

(58.  Thu  General  Electric  Company  have  made  a  great 
variety  of  motors,  some  of  the  more  common  of  which  are 
the  (i.  E.  801),  C.  E.  I,nf»),  G.  E.  l.-Jno,  G.  E.  3-i,  G.  E.  -i4. 
etc.  The  numbers  SUd,  1,01)0,  1,'^UO,  etc.  were  given  to 
these  motors  t<)  denote  the  number  of  pounds  drawbar  pull 
that  the  motor  could  exert  when  taking  full-load  current 
and  when  mounted  on  :!;t-inch  wheels.  This  method  of 
rating  the  motors  has  now  been  dr<)ppcd,  and  the  machines 
are  designated  by  arbitrary  numbers,  such  as  53,  .54,  etc. 
The  field  used  on  the  G.  E.  SUn  and  G.  E.  l.'iOt)  is  of  the 
type  shown  at  (c).  Fig.  4;i.  The  G.  E.  1.000  has  four  jxiles 
arranged  on  the  diagonal,  as  shown  in  Fig.   43   (<■).     The 


poles  are,  however,  not  laminated,  but  consist  of  steel  cast- 
ings bolted  to  the  frame,  and  the  armature  is  therefore  pro- 
vided with  a  large  number  of  small  slots.  The  G.  E.  1,000, 
G.  E.  52,  and  G.  E.  54  are  much  the  same  in  genera!  appear- 
ance.    We  will  select  the  G.  E.  5i  motor  for  illustratinn. 


G.   E.   fiS  MOTOK. 

Motor  Frame. — Fiy.  44  shows 


general  appear- 
ance of  the  G.  E.  5S  motor.  The  general  shape  of  the  field 
fraifie  is  hexagonal;  it  is  made  in  halves,  which  are  held 
together  by  bolts.  The  two  arms  b,  b  extending  from  the 
back  of  the  motor  receive  one-half  the  axle  bearing,  which 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  split  bushing.     The  axle-bearing  caps  c,  e 


are  provided  with  grease  boxes,  and  the  grease  or  oil  is  fed 
on  the  axle  by  means  of  pieces  of  felt  from  underneath  as 
well  as  from  the  grease  cups  on  top.  The  bolts  d,  d  hold 
the  pole  pieces  and  field  coils  in  place.  The  removable 
cover  f  allows  access  to  the  commutator^and  brush  holders. 
The  lower  armature-bearing  caps  /  are  separate  from  the 
lower  half  field  A.  and  by  leaving  these  caps  in  position,  the 


lower  half  fiuM  A  may  be  swung  down,  leavmy  the  arma- 
ture in  the  upper  half,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45.  The  lower  half 
field  is  here  swung  down  and  the  two  lower  pole  pieces  are 
exposed  for  repair  or  inspection.     By  removing  the  bearing 


caps,  the  armature  can  be  lowered  with  the  field,  thus  leav-  3 
ing  the  upper  field  coils  and  pole  pieces  exposed,  as  showa>J 
in  Fig.  4f).  Most  modern  motors  are  constructed  in  thisV 
way,  because  it  is  a  great  convenience  in  inspecting  andl 
repairing  the  motors. 


70.     Capacity  of  G.  E.  52  Motor.— The  G.  E.  52  moto™ 

has  an  output  of  27  horsepower.     This  means  that  it  wi^ 
develop   27   horsepower   continuously   for    1   hour,    and  : 
the  end  of  the  hour  the  temperature  of  the  windings  wiH 
not  he  more   than   75°   C.  above   the   temperature  of  th( 
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surrounding  air.  The  motor  is  intended  for  ordinary  street- 
railway  work  and  is  not  recommended  for  the  heavier  kinds 
of  traffic. 


\ 


with  flanged  pole  pieces  that 
to  hold  the  field  coils  in 
place,  and  the  lamina- 
tions not  only  do  away 
with  a  great  deal  of  heat 
in  the  pole  piece,  but 
from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  built  up,  they 
produce  a  magnetic  field 
that  does  away  with 
much  of  the  sparking 
at  the  brushes.  The 
pole  pieces  are  made 
of   iron    plates    shaped 


r  poles  provided 
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something  like  ihe  full-line  part  of  Fig.  47  {f>).  The  [wle 
pieces  are  built  up  of  these  plates,  every  other  one  of  which 
is  turned  end  for  end.  The  result  of  this  manner  of  con- 
struction is  shown  in  Fig.  47  («),  where,  along  thehorixontal 
center  part  of  the  pole  piece,  the  plates  are  close  together, 
but  on  the  horns  only  half  of  the  plates  come  out  on  each 
side.  This  plate  construction,  to  a  great  degree,  does  away 
with  sparking  at  the  brushes,  because  the  thinning  out  of 
the  metal  on  the  horns  of  the  pole  pieces  produces  what  iis 
i:MeA  &  shadid  fit  id  oT  fringe.  This  means  that  the  p<'le- 
piece  horns  are  so  made  that  the  lines  of  force  are  distributed 
in  such  a  way  that  they  gradually  become  thinner  and  thin- 
ner at  the  proper  rate  and  in  the  right  place.  This  shaded 
field  provides  a  fringe  that  reverses  the  current  in 
coil  passing  under  the  brush,  and  hence  brings  about  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  with  but  little  sparking. 

73.  Field  Colls.— The  field  coils  are  wound  on  forms,  and 
while  the  asbestos -cove  red  wire  is  being  wound  it  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  japan  and  afterwards  baked. 
The  coils  are  heavily  insulated  with  tape  and  insulating  var- 
nish and  are  given  a  glazed  surface  that  will  readily  turn  o 
water  and  prevent  moisture  getting  in. 


L 


73.  Armatni'e. — Fig.  4H  shows  a  half  section  of  tiM 
G,  E.  52  armature,  and  its  construction  is  typical  of  xaajpf 
of  the  railway-motor  armatures  now  in  use.  The  core  is  pro-' 
vided  with  Vi  slots.     One  side  of  d  coils  goes  iiuo  each  ■ 
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so  that  there  are  87  coils  altogether,  and  the  commutator 
has  87  bars.  The  coils  are  bunched  in  groups  of  three,  and 
one  side  of  one  bunch  goes  into  the  bottom  of  a  slot,  one 
side  of  another  into  the  top  of  the  same  slot.  In  Fig.  48, 
aa  \&  the  laminated  armature  core  and  b,  b'  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  of  two  different  coils  lying  In  the  same  slot. 
The  ends  of  the  coils,  where  they  project  from  the  core,  are 
supported  and  protected  by  the  end  shield  c.  The  leads 
from  the  coils  are  connected  to  the  commutator  bars  <f, 
which  are  mounted  as  shown.  The  flanges  e,  e  are  for 
preventing  grease  and  oil  working  their  way  into  the 
armature.  The  bearings  are  so  arranged  that  any  oil  get- 
ting on  e,  £  drops  through  an  opening  to  the  street. 


74.  BmBh  Holders.— Railway-motor  brush  holders  are 
fixed  permanently  at  the  neutral  point  and  are  not  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  shifted,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
direct-current  machines.  The  reason  for  this  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  motor  has  to  run  in  either  direction, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  variations  in  load  are  so  sudden 
that  any  brush-shifting  arrangement  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  brushes  are,  however,  mounted  so  that  they  can  be 
moved  radially  towards  the  center  of  the  commutator  as  the 
latter  wears  away. 

Fig.  49  shows  the  brush  holders  and  brush-holder  yoke 
of  the  G.  E.  53  motor.  The  yoke  a,  which  is  made  of 
well-seasoned  hard  wood 
treated  with  insulating 
material,  is  bolted  to 
the  upper  field  frame 
by  means  of  bolls  b.  b. 
The  brush  holders  h.  h 
are  bolted  to  brass 
slides  on  a  by  means 
of  bolts  €,  c.  All  rail- 
way motors  use  carbon 
brushes,  and  in  this 
case,  two  brushes  "ij  in.    X    I J  in,   X  i 
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holder.  The  brushes  are  radial,  i.  e. .  they  point  towards  the 
center  of  the  coramutator,  so  as  to  ifV  equally  well  for 
either  direction  of  rotation  of  the  armature. 

tli.  Hears, — The  standard  gear  for  the  G,  E.  53  motor 
has  67  teeth  and  the  pinion  ]i  teeth,  making  a  gear  reduc- 
tion of  \l  =  4.78  to  1,  Fig.  50  shows  the  motor  mounwd 
on  the  axle  complete  with  its  gear  case  shown  at  the  left. 
AH  modern  motors  are  provided  with  gear  cases  that  are 


L 


kept  partly  filled  with  soft  grease  or  oil.  This  greatly 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  gears  by  keeping  them  well  lubri- 
cated and  by  shutting  out  dirt  and  gritty  material.  The 
holes  a,  a  receive  the  bolts  for  attaching  the  suspension 
bar  that  is  used  to  hold  the  motor  in  place. 

76.     Nose  Buspensloii. — Fig.  5t  shows  another  view  of 
the  suspension.     This  is  the  ordinary  nose  suspension  so 

widely  used,  /'is  the  small  gear  or  pinion,  G  the  axle  gear, 
and  (['the  car  wheels.  The  back  of  the  motor  is  supported. 
by  the  axle  and  the  front  is  held  up  by  means  of  a  cross- 
bar or  yoke  bolted  to  the  front  of  the  motor  and  resting 
springs  supported  by  the  side  frames  of  the  truck.  The 
arms  cast  on  the  motor  frame  hold  the  gears  at  the  pRiper 
distance  from  center  to  center,  while  the  outer  part  of  the 


is  free  to  rise  up  and  down.     The  motor  is  thus  sup- 
1  flexibly,  and  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  pounding 


in   as  if    it  wi;re    mounted   directly  on    the   axle.      The 
ht  of  the  G.  E.  63  motor  without  axle  gear  and  case  is 


WESTnfl^GHOUSE    >'0.  50    MOTOR. 

The  Wcstinghuuse  No.  51!  motor  is  intended  for  the 

kinds  of    street-railway  work.      It    is  intended  for 

jcban  or  cross-country   traffic  or  for  any  service  where 
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heavy  cars  are  operated  at  high  speed.  Fig.  52  shows  the 
motor  closed,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  its  construction  is 
much  the  same  as  the  motor  previousiy  described.  A,  A' 
are  the  top  and  lower  halves  of  the  field  frame,  which  is 
made  of  mild  cast  steel.  The  lid  C  may  be  thrown  back  tfi 
get  at  the  commutator  and  brushes.  The  armature  leads 
are  shown  at  a,  a'  and  the  field  leads  at  /,  /'.  Post  g  is  used 
for  making  the  connection  to  the  ground.  The  lug  /  is 
used  to  hang  the  motor  when  the  nose  suspension  is  used, 
Sometimes  the  motor  is  supported  by  side  bars  or  by  a 
cradle   that  passes  through  the  rectangular  openings  r  at 


each  end  of  the  motor.  The  wires  shown  at  r  connect  the 
tup  and  bottom  field  coils  together.  The  pole  pieces  are 
laminated  and  held  in  position  by  the  bolts  //,  //',  and  the 
armature  bearings  are  so  arranged  that  the  armature  may 
be  either  swung  down  with  the  lower  half  or  retained  in 
the  upper  half.  The  bearings  are  provided  with  grease 
cups  on  the  top  and  wick  lubrication  below.  In  this  motor 
the  brush  holders  are  bolted  to  the  frame,  but,  of  course. 
are  thoroughly  insulated  from  it.  One  of  the  bolts  for 
attaching  a  holder  is  shown   at   i:     The   total  weight   of 
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the  motor,  not  including  the  axle  gear  and  gear  case,  is 
2,680  pounds. 

78.  Cradle  Suspension.  —  Fig.  63  shows  the  cradle 
suspension  as  applied  to  the  Westinghouse  No.  56  motor. 
The  front  of  the  cradle  A  A  is  supported  at  C  by  the  cross- 
beam Z>,  which  is  supported  by  the  side  frames  of  the  truck. 
The  back  end  of  the  cradle  is  supported  by  springs  5,  5', 
which  bear  on  lugs  cast  on  the  same  arm  that  carries  the 
axle  bearing.  The  cradle  passes  through  the  lugs  on  the 
ends  of  the  motor,  and  the  use  of  the  springs  insures  a 
flexible  suspension. 

79.  Cai>aclty  of  No.  66  Motor. — Different  makers  have 
different  ways  of  rating  the  capacity  of  their  motors.  Some 
rate  them  at  the  power  they  are  capable  of  developing  for  a 
run  of  one  hour  without  their  temperature  rising  moie  than 
76°  C.  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Of  course,  the 
current  taken  by  a  motor  in  actual  service  is  very  variable, 
and  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the  motor  is  also  variable. 
For  example,  when  the  two  motors  are  in  series,  each  motor 
will  get  about  250  volts  if  the  line  voltage  is  500.  When  the 
car  is  coasting  or  standing  still,  the  voltage  applied  to  the 
motors  is  zero.  The  average  voltage  applied  to  a  motor 
throughout  the  day  will  not  likely  be  more  than  250  or 
300  volts,  and  the  No.  56  motor  will  carry  a  load  of  50  amperes 
continuously  at  a  pressure  of  300  volts  with  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  75°  C.  Of  course,  much  larger  currents  than 
this  can  be  carried  for  short  intervals,  as,  for  example,  when 
a  car  is  starting  up  and  getting  under  headway.  The  motor 
can  carry  a  current  of  100  amperes  for  over  an  hour  without 
increasing  the  temperature  over  100°  C,  provided  it  starts 
at  25°  C.  With  100  amperes,  a  tractive  effort  of  over 
1,600  pounds  would  be  exerted  with  the  motor  mounted  on 
33-inch  wheels.  The  continuous  output  of  a  railway  motor, 
like  any  other  electric  motor,  is  limited  by  the  heating.  Rail- 
way motors  are  generally  worked  at  a  fairly  high  tempera- 
ture, because  they  must  be  enclosed  to  such  an  extent  that 
free  ventilation  is  difficult. 
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RAIIi WAY-MOTOR  ARMATURE  COXNECTIOX8. 

80.  There  are  so  many  different  styles  of  railway-motor 
armatures  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  take  up  the  methods 
of  connecting  the  different  kinds  in  detail.  The  following 
will,  however,  give  some  general  directions  relating  to  these 
connections.  These  all  relate  to  four-pole  machines  and 
the  coils  span  over  about  one-quarter  of  the  armature.  They 
also  refer  to  drum-wound  armatures  exclusively,  as  ring 
armatures  are  not  used  to  any  extent  on  modern  railway 
motors.  In  former  times,  the  cores  were  separately  insu- 
lated and  the  wire  was  wound  on  from  a  reel  ;  these  arma- 
tures were  known  as  hand-ivound  armatures.  At  present, 
the  core  insulation  is  confined  to  insulating  disks  on  the 
ends,  a  strip  of  insulation  in  the  bottom  of  each  slot,  and 
pieces  of  insulation,  in  some  cases,  on  the  sides  of  the 
slot.  The  coils  are  wound  first  on  coil  machines  and  then 
insulated  and  pressed  to  a  shape  to  fit  the  slot.  By  using 
form-wound  coils,  much  less  skill  is  required  to  repair  or 
rewind  armatures.  The  first  step  was  to  have  a  slot  for 
each  coil;  the  next  step  was  to  "bunch  two  coils  together  in 
one  insulating  casing  or  armor,  so  that  the  armature  core 
had  but  one-half  as  many  slots  as  there  were  coils.  This 
practice  left  two  empty  half  slots  that  had  to  be  filled 
with  a  dummy  coil  (i.  e.,  a  coil  whose  ends  were  insulated 
instead  of  going  into  the  commutator),  so  the  scheme  of 
using  2  coils  in  a  case  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  grouping 
3  coils  in  a  case,  so  that  a  core  need  have  but  one-third  as 
many  slots  as  coils. 

81,  Modern  street-railway  armatures  are  of  the  series- 
connected  type;  that  is,  although  a  machine  may  have  four 
poles,  the  armature  is  so  connected  that  it  has  but  two  paths 
through  it,  and  therefore  requires  but  two  brush  holders. 
On  an  enclosed  motor,  four  brush  holders  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  because  the  bottom  ones  could  not  be  inspected 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  replace  a  brush  if  the 
motor  were  hot.  Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  some 
motors  have  their  pole  pieces  on  the  diagonal,  while  others 
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have  thtm  on  the  vertit-al  and  h<>riEontal,  with  the  result 
that  tin  the  former  type,  the  brushes  are  set  on  the  commu- 
tator at  points  opposite  the  centers  of  the  pole  pieces  instead 
of  being  set  at  points  midway  between  them  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  neutral  line.  This  is  necessan-  from 
the  fact  that  if  the  brushes  were  set  at  the  neutral  line,  one 
would  be  on  top  and  the  other  would  be  down  on  one  side, 
where  it  would  be  hard  to  get  at. 

82.  Connections  for  n  90-Coll  Annnlure.— Fig.  54 
shows  an  armature  having  H9  coils  and  slots,  its  pole  pieces 
being  horiEontal.  The  coil  for  this  armature  would  have 
one  short  lead  and  one  long  one,  and  would  be  of  such  a 
width  that  one  side  could  drop  into  slot  /  and  the  other  side 
into  slot  ^0;  the  short  lead  would  then  go  straight  down  tn 


the  commutator  bar  immediately  in  line  with  it  and  the 
long  lead  would  jjo  to  the  bar  as  nearly  diametrically  oppo- 
site as  possible.  This  would  be  bar  GO.  The  next  coil 
would  droj)  into  slots  -1*  and  21  and  its  leads  would  go  to 
bars  ..'  and  -■7/.  This  is  a  rule  that  holds  good  on  any  arma- 
ture having  39  slots  and  9»  coifs  where  the  four  poles  arc  on 
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the  horizontal  and  vertical,  as,  for  example,  on  the  G.  E. 
800  or  1,200  motors.  To  make  it  hold  good  on  armatures 
having  99  coils,  99  bars,  but  only  33  slots,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  count  off  as  if  each  coil  had  its  own  slot  or  as  if 
there  were  no  slots  at  all.  For  instance,  suppose  there  are 
only  33  slots;  then,  one  side  of  coils  i,  ^,  and  3  will  be  in 
slot  1;  4y  5,  and  6  in  slot  2\  7,  Sy  and  9  in  slot  S;  and  so  on, 
so  that  the  other  sides  of  coils  i,  2,  and  3,  which  formerly 
fell  into  slots  26^  27 ^  and  28^  when  there  was  a  slot  for  each 
coil,  must  now  drop  into  slot  9 ;  the  other  sides  of  coils  4,  5, 


and  6  in  slot  10  \  and  so  on.  The  short  lead  of  coil  1  goes  to 
bar  1  and  the  long  lead  to  bar  50,  as  before.  After  one  coil 
is  installed,  the  others  follow  the  same  course. 

Fig.  55  shows  the  connections  for  an  armature  having 
99  slots  and  99  coils,  with  the  pole  pieces  on  the  diagonal.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  both  cases,  the  brushes  fall  in  the 
same  place.  In  Fig.  55,  however,  the  lead  out  of  slot  i, 
instead  of  going  to  bar  7,  directly  opposite,  goes  to  bar  87^ 
obtained  by  counting  to  the  left  14  bars,  including  bar  i; 
99  is  not  divisible  by  8,  so  that  this  is  as  nearly  one-eighth 
a   circumference   as   it  is  possible  to  get.     Since  the  lead 


coming  uiit  of  slot  1  is  shifted  i  x  ««  bars  to  the  left,  son 
the  lead  out  of  slot  2li  be  shifted  the  same  amount,  so  ihat 
instead  of  going  into  bar  iW,  it  goes  into  bar  .J7,  which  is 
14  bars  to  the  left,  counting  bar  SO.  In  practice,  the  t»n 
bars  are  Ux^ated  as  follows:  The  coil  is  dropped  into  slots 
1  and  2*i;  begin  with  bar  I.  opposite  coil  /,  and  count  14  to 
th«  left,  including  /;  this  fixes  one  end  of  the  coil  in  bar*7; 
then,  including  bar  *r,  count  50  bars  to  the  right,  which 
fixes  the  other  end  of  the  coil  in  bar  37.  After  one  coil  i* 
in,  the  others  are  easily  placed.  This  scheme  of  bringing 
the  connections  around  one-eighth  a  circumference  to  the 
left  U  called  giving  the  connections  a  had*  It  is  nothing  but 
a  mechanical  trick  for  bringing  the  brushes  into  the  right 
place,  and  is  used  on  all  street-railway  motor  armatures 
whose  [Kile  pieces  are  on  the  diagonal.  In  Fig.  54.  one  lead 
is  lunger  than  the  other,  so  that  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  their  length;  in  Fig.  55,  the  leads  are  about  the 
itame  length,  so  that  to  distinguish  them,  it  is  the  practice 
to  slip  a  piece  of  black  hose  on  one.  the  other  being  white. 
Fig.  66  can  be  followed  in  assembling  and  connecting  any 
armature  that  has  99  coils  and  either  99  slots  or  33  slr.ts,  if 
the  ]hj1c  pieces  arc  on  the  diagonal. 

8.'S.     Con lu'cl Ions    for  a  »5-Coll  Armature Figs.  ->*; 

and  riT  give  the  general  scheme  for  winding  and  connectiiii; 
any  armature  having  li.'i  slots  and  95  coils  for  vertical  and 
diagonal  jioje  pieces,  respectively.  In  Fig.  .5ti,  tlie  coils  drop 
into  slots  1  and  ^.v,  as  bcfurc,  but  the  lead  out  of  slut  1  gws 
straight  down  to  bar  /  and  tlic  utlierend  of  the  coil  in  slot -'■' 
goi^s  half  way  around  the  conmuitator  to  bar  4''^.  In  Fig.  5?. 
one  side  of  the  coil  goes  into  slot  1  and  the  other  side  into 
slot  -'-T;  the  bar  in  front  of  slot  /  is  bar  /.  Including  bar  h 
count  off  i:{  to  the  left;  this  li.\es  the  lead  coming  out  of 
slot  1  in  bar  .V^.     Including  bar  ^",J,  count  off  49  bars  to  the 

•  'riic  ttrm  ■'  lead  "  as  applied  licre  shciiild  nut  be  confused  with  the 
term  "lend"  as  applied  \\>  a  wire  or  li-nninal.  In  connection  with 
armntvirts,  dynamos,  elc.  the  term  ■■li-ad"  (pron<iunce<l  ■'leed"li* 
commonly  used  to  deniite  a  terminal  uire— siiih  as  the  terminal  of  an 
armature  coil — 1\  wire  rimning  from  a  dynamo  to  the  switchboard,  etc. 
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right ;  this  brings  us  to  bar  57,  which  takes  the  other  end 
of  the  coil  coming  out  of  slot  25. 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  57. 


84,  Connections  for  a  93-Coil  Armature. — Figs.  58 
and  69  show  the  scheme  for  winding  and  connecting  any 
armature  having  93  coils  and  bars  and  93  or  31  slots  for  ver- 
tical and  diagonal  pole  pieces,  respectively.     In  both  cases, 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  .w. 


the  coil  drops  into  slots  1  and  24.     In  the  first  rase,  the  lead 
out  of  slot  1  goes  straight  down  to  bar  1  and  the  lead  from 
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the  same  coil  in  slot  SH  gtvcs  half  way  around  and  connects 
to  bar  47.  In  the  second  case,  the  lead  from  slot  /  goes  into 
liar  SS,  which  is  found  by  counting  off  12  to  the  left  of  bar  I 
and  including  it;  the  other  end  of  the  same  coil  in  slot  ?J 
connects  to  bar  S'S,  obtained  either  by  going  half  way  around 
the  commutator  from  bar  S3  to  the  right  or  by  counting  off 
a  throw  of  13  back  from  har  47. 

S5>  ('onncotlotiH  for  u  lOfi-ColI  Armature. — Figs.  60 
and  Bl  show,  respectively,  the  vcrlii-al  and  diagonal  methods 
of  winding  and  connecting  an  armature  having  lfl,S  slot*. 
bars,  and  toils.  In  both  cases,  the  first  coil  drops  into 
slots  /  and  J~.  In  the  first  case,  the  lead  out  of  slot  /  goes 
straight  down  to  bar  I  and  the  other  end  of  the  same  coll 


rnmiiiK  mit  of  slot  :'7  goes  half  way  around  to  Ixir  ■■-■:?.  In 
the  sccniui  case,  count  utf  a  throw  of  14  bars  to  the  left  from 
and  includiii;^  bar  1,  which  gives  bar  U.i,  the  bar  for  the  lead 
out  of  slot  /.  To  get  the  bar  for  the  lead  of  the  same  ctn! 
out  of  slot  J7,  count  off  .■>:!  to  the  right  from  bar  ,W.  which 
gives  in. 

86,     Coniioctlons  for  Armature  With   93  Colls  and 

47  Slots. — Fig.  Hi  shows  the  scheme  for  connecting  up  for 
diagonal  pole  pieces  an  armature  having  93  bars  and  coils 
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but  only  47  slots;  the  single  coils  are  done  up  into  cells  or 
cases,  two  coils  to  a  cell ;  there  are  47  of  these  cells,  so  there 
will   be   1  coil   (2  ends)  more  j 

than  there  are  places  in  the 
commutator.  This  extra  coil 
might  just  as  well  be  left  out, 
so  far  as  doing  any  work  is  con- 
cerned, for  its  ends  are  taped 
up  so  that  they  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  any  other  parts  of 
the  winding,  but  it  is  put  in 
to  preserve  the  mechanical 
balance  of  the  armature.  As 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  coil 
drops  into  slots  1  and  18.  To 
connect  the  armature,  pick 
out  any  coil  and  find  both  ends  of  it  with  a  magneto  or  lamp 
circuit.  Standing  at  the  commutator  end,  call  the  end  on 
the  left  i.  With  a  straightedge,  find  the  bar  immediately 
in  front  of  it;  call  this  bar  1,  and  count  off  13  to  the  left; 
this  fixes  the  left-hand  lead  at  bar  82.  The  other  lead  goes 
into  the  bar  half  way  around  the  commutator  or  bar  35  to 
the  right. 


Fig.  (j2. 


87.  In  all  these  winding  diagrams,  the  student  will  note 
that  one  side  of  the  coil  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  slot,  while 
the  other  side  of  the  same  coil  is  in  the  top  of  a  slot  about 
one-fourth  of  the  distance  around  the  armature.  By  arran- 
ging the  coils  in  this  way,  the  crossings  at  the  ends  of  the 
armature  are  easily  disposed  of,  and  in  nearly  all  modern 
railway  motors  this  arrangement  is  adopted. 

There  are  many  different  styles  of  armature  windings  for 
railway  motors,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  take  up  general  principles  that  may  be  applied  to  any  of 
them  rather  than  particular  cases.  Practically  all  railway 
motors  use  windings  that  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those 
described,  although  the  exact  grouping  of  the  coils  in  the 
slots  may  be  somewhat  different. 
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88.  One  of  llie  most  common  sources  u(  trouble  inc 
ncction  with  slrccl-railway  motors  is  wrongly  placed  ot  I 
connected  field  coils.  Few  have  any  idea  of  the  great 
amount  of  trouble  <l  wrongly  connected  field  coil  may  cause. 
Its  effect  ill  felt  long  after  the  trouble  has  been  found 
and  removed.  A  wrongly  connected  field  not  only  injure 
itself,  but  it  injures  the  other  field  coils  and  the  armature. 
The  armature  probably  h«atstosuch  an  extent  that  it  ttirMs 
solder  and  the  fields  gradually  bake  inside,  with  the  resuh 
that  the  car  is  soon  turned  in  for  blowing  fuses.  The  chatiLtt 
are  thai  before  the  trouble  is  discovered  and  removed,  thert 
may  be  two  or  three  grounded  brush  holders,  armatures, 
or  fields,  due  to  the  current  jumping  across  to  the  frame  of  i 
the  motor,  because  the  weak  fields  in  the  first  place  cause 
pour  commutation,  and  in  the  second  place  reduce  the 
counter  E.  M.  P,  and  allow  more  current  to  flow  than  ihe 
brushes  can  stand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  one-half  of 
the  trouble  on  cars  turned  in  for  blowing  fuses  can  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  defects  in  the  field  coils. 

8i).  (Jcncral  Iteniarks  on  Field  Colls.— Fig.  (i:!  shons 
a  section  thri)iij;h  the  middle  of  a  four-pole  motor  havini; 
top   and   bottom  field  coils.      The   halves  of  the  s)ull<-^imf 


In  Fir.  ii:f,  the  two  coils  are  ccn- 
■  general  path  of  ihe  lines  of  force 
t-(i  li^iure  ;it  the  center.  In  Fig.  II4, 
.■en  left  off  to  simplify  the  drawing, 
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but  the  figure  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Fig.  63.  except 
that  the  two  coils  are  connected  incorrectly,  so  that  opposite 
poles  are  of  opposite  polarity  and  the  side  pole  pieces  cease 
to  be  poles  at  all.  The  lines  of  force  pass  across  the  arma- 
ture core  just  as  they  would  in  a  regular  two-pole  machine, 
with  the  result  that  the  neutral  point  falls  midway  between 
the  brushes,  which  are  in  an  active  part  of  the  field,  and 
therefore  spark  a  great  deal  even  when  the  car  is  run  with 
the  two  motors  in  series. 

Fig.  (i5  shows  a  section  through  a  four-pole  motor  that  has 
a  coil  on  each  of  its  poles.  The  coils  are  so  connected  that  the 
pole  pieces  alternate 
in  polarity.  Fig.  66 
is  the  same  as  Fig.  G5, 
but  the  field  coils  are 
not  shown.  The  top 
left-hand  field  coil  is 
supposed  to  be  con- 
n  e  c  t  e  d  incorrectly, 
with  the  result  that 
the  motor  has  three 
south  poles  and  only 
one  north  pole,  and  the  lines  of  force  are  vtry  minh  twisted 
out  of  their  path.  However,  it  will  l>u  noticed  that  two  sides 
of  the  four-sided  figure  made  by  the  path  of  the  lines  of 


Part  of    the 
therefore,    i 


nature  is, 
live,  and, 


latter  of  fai 


if  r 


coil  out  of  four  is  wn>nf;ly 
(  connected,  the  car  will 
continue  to  start  and  run 
on  the  faulty  motor,  but 
the  brushes  will  spark 
badly.  One  wrong  field 
coil  out  of  four  amounts 
to  about  the  same  thing 
as  lifting  off  the  top  half  of  the  motor  and  running  the 
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armature  on  the  field  coils  in  the  lower  half.  The  arma- 
ture would  run,  but  there  would  be  great  consumption  nl 
current. 

90.  Test  for  Field  Connections. — If  there  isanydoubt 
as  to  whether  a  set  of  field  coils  is  connected  properly  or 
not,  the  matter  can  be  decided  by  a  very  simple  test  with  a 
piece  of  soft-irim  rod  about  3  or  4  inches  long.  It  is  wd! 
known  that  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  near  a  magnet  of  any 
kind,  it  will,  if  free  to  move  round  a  center,  take  up  a  position 
parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  that  run 
through  the  place  where  it  rests,     If  the  person  making  lie 


L-g_ 


polarity  lest  is  inexperienced,  it  is  a  safe  plan  to  take  the  arma- 
ture out  of  the  motor,  because  when  a  current  is  sent  through 
the  field  coils  and  the  pole  pieces  become  magnetized,  they 
induce  pf)les  of  the  opposite  polarity  in  the  armature  core 
opposite  them,  so  that  unless  great  care  is  taken,  the  tester 
will  not  always  be  certain  whether  he  is  getting  the  effect  of 
the  pc.le  ])ieceor  that  of  the  induced  pole  in  the  armature  core. 
Procure  a  piece  of  ^-inch  iron  rod  and  point  it  on  one  end, 
so  that  the  two  ends  may  be  distinguished  by  feeling  them. 
Next  send  a  current  through  the  fields;  this  can  be  done  by 
using  a  tub  or  barrel  of  water  as  a  resistance,  connected  as 
shown  in  Fig,  07,  The  wires  going  into  the  tub  have  each 
a  fish-plate  or  an  old  bearing  attached  to  their  submerged 
ends.     The  current  can  be  varied  by  varj--ing  the  distance 
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between  these  pieces  of  metal.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  drop  a  handful  of  common  salt  into  the  water,  in  order 
to  bring  down  its  resistance  and  pass  a  current  strong 
enough  for  the  test.  As  soon  as  the  current  is  adjusted  (it 
should  not  be  more  than  the  full-load  current  of  the  motor), 
reach  into  the  motor  and  rest  the  blunt  end  of  the  piece  of 
iron  on  the  horn  of  one  of  the  pole  pieces  and  let  the  sharp 
end  point  towards  the  pole  piece  next  to  it ;  then  pass  the 
piece  of  iron  on  over  towards  the  pole  piece  that  it  points  at, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  63.  The  piece  of  iron  is  held  loosely  at  the 
center  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  so  that  it  is  free 
between  certain  limits  to  turn  and  follow  the  path  of  the 
lines  of  force.  If  the  iron  rod  in  its  passage  from  one  pole 
to  the  other  tends  to  remain  in  the  same  general  direction 
in  which  it  was  started,  i.  e.,  starts  from  one  pole  on  its 
blunt  end  and  reaches  the  other  pole  on  its  sharp  end, 
showing  no  tendency  to  turn  or  straighten  up,  the  path  of 
the  lines  of  force  is  correct. 

Fig.  68  shows  the  action  of  the  piece  of  iron  if  one  of  the 
coils  is  connected  incorrectly.  If  the  motor  has  only  two 
coils,  as  shown  in  Fig.  63,  the  lines 
of  force,  when  one  of  the  coils  is 
incorrectly  connected,  will  take  the 
path  straight  across,  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  64,  and  the  piece 
of  iron,  instead  of  being  willing  to 
go  in  the  most  natural  way  from  one 
pole  to  the  one  next  to  it,  will  try  to 
follow  the  direction  shown  at  /,,  /, 
in  Fig.  68.     Of  course,  if  the  motor  f»<'-  ««. 

has  only  two  coils,  matters  can  be  set  right  by  reversing 
either  of  them.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  motor  has 
two  coils  or  four  coils;  if  they  are  all  connected  properly, 
the  path  of  the  lines  of  force  from  one  pole  to  another  will 
be  regular,  and  the  piece  of  iron  will  persevere  in  taking 
up  between  each  pair  of  adjacent  poles  the  position  shown 
at  /,  /,  Fig.  68. 

Now,  suppose  the  motor  to  be  of  X\\e  four-coil,  four-pole 
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tyi)e.  such  as  shown  in  Kig,  66,  and  suppose  the  Itfi-h 
lop  field  coil  to  be  wrongly  connected,  so  that  the  patll 
(if  the  lines  of  force  becomes  that  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  Kig.  tSfi.  In  this  case,  the  test  iron  will  rest  in  positions/,  / 
on  tKith  sides  of  the  faulty  coil,  because  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  force  is  at  right  angles  to  what  it  should 
be.  Between  the  right-hand  bottom  coil  and  the  two  adja- 
cent coils,  the  path  of  the  lines  is  correct  and  the  test  iron 
takes  np  the  correct  i>ositi<>n,  as  shown  at  /,  and  /,.  If. 
then,  one  of  the  four  coils  on  any  four-coil  motor  is  wrongly 
connected,  the  action  of  the  lest  iron  will  be  irregular  on 
both  sides  of  that  coil.  Further  than  this,  the  pole  piece 
coming  out  of  the  faulty  coil  will  be  weaker  than  any  other 
pole  piece  in  the  motor;  also,  the  removed  comers  of  neigh- 
boring pole  pieces  will  be  considerably  stronger  than  ihe 
corners  adjacent  to  the  faulty  pole  piece. 


91.    Field  CounectlnR. — In  the  practical  work  of  c-ii- 

necting  up  a  set  of  field  ceils,  one  does  not  care  whether  the 

I  coil  is  connected  so  that  it  makes  the  pole  piece  a  north  pole 

or  a  south  jirilt':  what  one  must  see  to  is  that  if  any  ijivcn 
pcik-  is  a  norili  pule,  the  pole  next  to  it  on  either  side  must 
he  a  south  pole,  and  -ike  '.rrsa.  Now,  whether  a  [>ok  will 
be  north  or  suulh  depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  flows  around  it.  This  in  turn  depends  on  how  the 
cnil  is  wuund,  how  the  leads  are  brought  out  after  it  is 
wound,  and,  lastly,  nn  hnw  the  coil  is  connected  when  it  is 
in  the  ni.Hur.  As  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  completed 
Coil  in  the  motor,  we  will  assume  that  all  the  coils  arc 
wound  alike  and  thai  in  every  case  the  inside  and  outside 
eiuls  of  the  winding  no  to  the  same  lugs  or  leads,  respect- 
ively. If  the  current  enters  a  foil  by  way  of  the  inside 
end,  the  coil  will  give  the  pole  piece  one  polarity,  and  if  it 
cntefH  at  the  outside  end  of  a  similarly  placed  coil,  the 
pohirity  of  that  pole  piece  would  be  reversed.  In  order  tn 
make  adjacent  pi)le  pieces  have  opposite  polarity,  the  cur- 
rent must  enter  iIk-  roil  <if  n;ic  at  its  inside  end  and  the  coil 
of  the  other  at  its  outside  end. 
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Fig.  69  shows  four  coils  laid  out  in  the  same  order  in 
'hich  they  would  go  into  a  motor  and  connected  so  that 

3  7ro//ey 
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FIG.  09. 


le  current  flows  through  all  of  them  in  the  same  direc- 
on.  Fig.  70  shows  them  connected  as  they  should  be.  In 
ig.  69,  it  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  the  four  coils  has 
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ne  long  lead  and  one  short  one;  so  that  if  connected  as 
lown  in  Fig.  69,  the  coils  will  all  have  the  same  polarity, 
ecause  in  onch  case  th<?  current  goes  into  the  coil  by  way 


of  ihc  limy  lead  and  corats  out  by  way  of  the  short  one, 
ctrculatinf{  tliruugh  all  the  coils  in  a  counter-clockwise' 
direction. 

There  arc  two  points  that  must  be  especially  noted  about 
the  four  field  coils  and  iheir  connections  in  Fig.  ?0; 
is  that  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  leads  enablt* 
one  to  tell  readily  which  are  the  like  ends  of  several  nnlt. 
The  next  point  to  note  is  that  the  like  ends  of  coils  ibab 
arw  next  to  each  other  join  together ;  a  short  lead  alwajr* 
connects  to  a  short  lead  and  a  long  lead  to  a  long  lead. 
One  more  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  after  all  the  inter- 
nal motor-field  connections  are  made,  the  two  field  lead* 
that  are  left  unconnected  to  go  to  the  field  car  wires  should 
be  alike;  in  Fig.  70,  two  long  leads  are  left  open,  so  that  ' 
the  connections  must  be  correct.  In  Fig.  lifl.  one  long  lead 
and  one  short  lead  are  left  open,  so  that  the  connections 
arc  not  correct.  It  is.  however,  }>ossiblc  to  get  the  coils 
connected  improperly  and  still  have  two  like  ends  left 
open;  Fig.  70  shows  one  way  in  which  this  might  be  done 
if  the  iwcond  coil  were  connected  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  instead  nf  l,_v  the  full  lines.  The  cmneetions  should 
be  carefiilly  made  ami  well  taped  up,  because  they  are  in 
Very  clnse  i|iiarter>i  and  are  liable  to  chafe. 

\y4.     CoIK    Wltli     lA-ads    on    Opposite  >:nils.— Fig,   71 

sliows  a  type  of  roil  that  is  very  easily  placed  incorrectly. 
Via.  :•>  is  llie  saiiir  style  of  eoil  except  that  it  has  leads 
iiisteaii  iif  hiiT'i.  It  <loes  not  make  any  difference  which  way 
ttie  n.ji  is  lurried;  it  lonks  just  the  same.  To  add  to  ihe 
p(i>sil>iliiy  nf  ennt'usii.n,  the  eoii  has  the  same  shape  on  llic 
bnUnni  as  (^n  tiie  lo|>.  as  shown  in  Fig.  71  (/').  s,.  that  it  is 
an  ea^y  matter  U>  get  the  coil  into  the  motor  top  side 
dnwn.  Tiie  effect  nf  gelling  such  a  coil  in  end  for  cnil, 
.  -I-  U  ip  side  di  iwii.  can  he  seen  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  72.  In  this 
figure.  /* /■  is  sitpjiosed  to  he  the  wire  that  lakes  the  cur- 
rent til  tlif  coil:  if  tliis  wire  is  cunnectcd  to  the  coil  as  it 
^latul>  in  ihe  titrure,  tlie  cunvnt  i;nes  int..  the  coil  hv  wav  of 
the  /-I    lead,   which   we   will   call   the  ;;/i/,/,' ,■«,/,-    if 'the  'coi! 
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be    now  turned  over  so   that  the  a  side  comes  where  the 
b  side  is,  and  vice  versa,  the  F—  lead  is  brought  nearest  the 
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Fig.  72. 


wire  T  7",  and  if  it  is  connected  to  it,  the  current  enters  the 
coil  by  way  of  the  outside  end  and  reverses  its  polarity. 
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Fig.  73  shows  how  such  a  set  of  coils  appear  if  they  are 
connected  correctly,  and  Fig.  74  shows  the  effect  of  having 
one  coil  in  top  side  down.     Observe  that  in  Fig.  73  the  /'s 
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Fig.  74. 


connect  to  /'s  and  the  (^^'s  to  0''^\  also,  that  every  other  coil 
is  turned  end  for  end ;  this  is  done  in  order  to  bring  together 
those  lugs  that  connect  together,  thus  avoiding  a  long  con- 
necting wire,  which  would  have  to  be  cleated  up  to  keep  it 


away  fn 


in  end  for  < 
kind  are  sho 


artnattirc.  If  coil  S  were  connected  as  ini 
calud  by  the  dolled  lines  in  Fig.  ~i,  t 
polarity  of  the  coil  would  be  reversed. 

Fig.  75  shows  a  type  of  coil  with  the  lu 
on  the  side  and  midway  between  the  t 
ends.  This  coil  is  convex  on  the  boiK 
and  cannot  be  put  in  top  side  down. 
the  lugs  are  midway  between  ihe  ends 
the  coil,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  c 
The  correct  connections  for  coils  of  tl 

in  Fig.  7'i.     The  connection  between  coils 


short   and  is  not  very  apt   to  give  trouble   from   getli 
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CAB  APPLIANCES. 

1.  Trank  Wiring. — Fig.  1  indicates  the  trunk  wiring  of 
an  ordinary  car  and  shows  those  devices,  outside  of  the 
motors  and  controllers,  that  are  necessary  for  the  operation 
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Fig.  1. 

of  the  car.  The  appliances  used  for  heating  and  lighting 
are  not  indicated.  The  trolley  wheel  d  is  held  in  a  /i(ir/>  that 
is  mounted  on  one  end  of  the  trolley  pole  r.     The  other  end 
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of  the  pole  fits  into  the  sockel  J  on  the  trolley  base  t.  One 
end  of  the  trunk  wiring  attaches  to  the  trolley  base  at /and 
after  passing  through  the  two  hix>d  switches  g,  h  and  tht 
fuse  box/,  splices  on  to  the  wire  //  running  to  the  trolley 
posts  in  the  two  controllers.  In  some  cases,  the  current  also 
passes  through  the  lightning  arrester  k,  though  usually  tlw 
arrester  is  simply  tapped  on  to  the  main  trolley  wire. 


TROLLEY  POLE  AND  FITTIXGS. 
3,  The  Pole.  —  The  pole  proper,  which  is  from  13  to 
l.")  feet  long,  is  about  \\  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end, 
and  holds  this  diameter  for  about  "2  feet  of  its  length,  when 
it  begins  to  taper  and  gradually  draws  down  to  a  diameter 
of  1  inch.  Most  poles  arc  steel,  hard  drawn  by  a  special 
patented  process,  and  offer  great  resistance  to  bending.  A 
slight  bend  in  a  pole  is  generally  straightened  by  using  a 
post  with  a  hole  in  it  as  a  vise  and  bending  by  hand;  b»l 
severe  bends  should  be  taken  out  by  sledging  cold.  A  pole 
should  not  be  heated  to  straighten  it,  as  the  character  of  the 


steel  is  such  that  the  part  heated  becomes  soft  and  easily 
bent.  The  poles  generally  used  cost  from  $1.50  to  $-^0)1, 
aciording  to  the  length  and  quality.  Fig.  2  gives  an  idea 
<.f  the  straiK'lU  and  lu}HTcd  jiart  of  a  slantkird  pole. 


:i. 


The  1\' 


nlc. 


-.\^^  a 


each  ])oIe  is  provided  with  a 
firrulc,  which  is  designed 
K"  receive  the  trolley  rojie, 
and  which  consists  of  a 
brass  or  malleable-iroii 
lint;  with  an  eye  in  it  l'> 
l,ike  one  end  of  the  rope. 
It  is  secured  to  the  small 
eiul    of     the    trolley    pole, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  :),  where  p  is  one  end  of  the  pole,  f  is  the 
ferrule,  and  s  is  one  end  of  the  harp  stem;  /  f  is  a  pin  pass- 
ing into  the  pole  and  stem  through  the  ferrule.  This  pin 
fits  the  ferrule  loosely,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  free  tu 
turn  when  the  pole  is  swung  around,  but  it  is  forced  into  the 
imle  and  harp  stem  and  is  riveted  by  means  of  rivets  r,  r. 
A  ferrule  is  not  used  on  all 
roads,  its  place  being  taken 
by  an  eye  cast  in  a  projection 
on  the  harp  itself,  as  shown 
at  c,  in  Fig.  4.  In  either 
case,  the  eyehole  should  be 
well   rounded    out   to  avoid  ' '"   ' 

cutting  the  rope,  a  thing  that  happens  very  often  and  causes 
much  inconvenit;nce.  Fig.  4  also  shows  the  manner  of 
attaching  the  harp  directly  to  the  pole.  In  this  figure,  b  is 
the  harp;/,  the  end  of  the  pole;  and  t,  t,  the  rivets  by  which 
the  two  are  fastened  to  the  connecting  pin. 


4.     The  harp  is  the 
the  trolley  wheel  and 


given  to  the  fork  that  holds 
its  axle;  it  also  holds  two  contact 
springs  s,  s.  Fig.  5.  In  this 
figure,  fr  is  the  harp  proper; 
rt,  the  axle;  s,  s,  the  two 
springs  on  either  side  of  the 
harp;  and  c,  c,  two  cotter 
pins  that  pass  through  two 
holes  drilled  into  the  ends 
of  the  axle  and  serve  to 
keep  the  axle  in  place.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  make 
trolley  harps  of  brass,  but 
malleable  iron  is  fast  repla- 
cing it,  because  it  is  cheaper 
and  stronger  and  offers  less 
temptation  to  thieves.  The 
he  selection  of  a  harp  are  narrow- 
edges  should  be  nicely  rounded  off 
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to  avoid  catching  in  the  line  wi>rk  when  the  trolley  whevi 
(lies  off  the  wire,  The  selection  of  a  good  harp  means  n 
great  saving  in  poles,  ropes,  and  overhead  work. 

5,  The  Wheel. — The  trolley  wheel  is  a  device  on  which 
much  experimenting  has  been  done  to  determine  the  Ih*i 
shape  of  wheel  and  the  best  composition  of  metal  consisitnt 
with  long  life  of  the  wheel  and  trolley  wire.  Some  wlieeb 
wear  out  sooner  than  others  and  some  arc  harder  on  \hv 
trolley  wire  than  others.  A  wheel  that  is  too  soft  will  wcur 
out  very  scnm;  on  the  other  hand,  a  wheel  that  is  tfjo  hard 
or  that  has  a  poorly  shaped  gnxive  will  scrape  the  trolley 
wire  at  curves  and  turnouts.  Almost  all  roads  go  through 
a  certain  amount  of  experimenting  to  decide  what  shape  and 


metal  are  best  adapted  to  liie  nverhead  construction.  A 
good  k-sson  can  be  learned  fn^ni  a  careful  observation  d 
worn-out  wheels;  scune  wheels  wear  out  most  in  one  piaif 
and  some  in  another;  the  sLinie  make  and  shape  of  whirl 
will  wear  differently  on  different  branches  of  the  same  road. 
If  bi.lh  flanges  of  the  wheel  persist  in  k'«:Hing  sharp,  il 
indicates  that  the  groove  is  t<Mi  deep  or  too  narrow,  ^r 
both.  If  the  groove  wears  d'.wn  to  one  side,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  p..Ie  is  in  crooked  nr  that  the  harp  is 
crooked   or   that    the    tnjiley   wire    is   nut    of    center.       Too 
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much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  getting  the 
pole  so  adjusted  that  when  it  is  in  its  normal  position,  the 
trolley  wire  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  groove  and  runs  par- 
allel to  the  flanges.  Fig.  6  shows  a  trolley  wheel;  a  is  the 
flange;  b,  the  groove;  c,  the  bushing 
or  bearing;  d,  the  hole  through  which 
the  axle  passes;  and  e,  the  hole  for  oil- 
i;ig.  The  bushing,  or  bearing,  is  a 
brass  spiral  sleeve  filled  with  graphite, 
and  can  be  forced  in  or  out  of  a  wheel 
when  wear  makes  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  bushing  is  a  very  particular  part 
of  a  wheel  and  should  be  well  made ;  to  I 
keep  a  bushing  in  good  order,  it  should 
be  well  oiled  every  fifteen  or  twenty  ! 
miles  that  the  car  makes;  for  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  trolley 
wheel  turns  around  about  five  thousand 
times  every  time  that  the  car  runs 
a   mile   and    that   cars    make    several  ''"'   ' 

miles  an  hour,  the  importance  of  a  perfect  bearing  is  appar- 
ent. On  roads  that  make  any  pretension  to  looking  after 
their  trolley  wheels,  a  platform  is  built  that  overhangs  the 
car  roof,  so  that  the  wheel  may  be  oiled.  Fig.  7  indicates 
the  kind  of  platform  referred  to.  When  oiling  a  wheel,  a 
piece  of  waste  should  be  held  under  it  to  prevent  the  excess 
of  oil  falling  on  the  roof  of  the  car,  where  in  course  of  time 
it  makes  a  mess.  When  a  wheel  is  allowed  to  run  dry,  the 
hole  in  the  bushing  soon  wears  to  an  oblong  shape,  allc)wing 
the  wheel  to  vibrate  and  emit  a  chattering  noise.  The  same 
noise  may  be  caused  by  a  wheel  having  flat  spt)ts  in  the 
groove.  These  flat  spots  may  be  due  to  the  wheels  sliding 
along  for  want  of  oil  instead  of  turning;  in  other  cases, 
they  may  be  due  to  some  imperfection  or  they  may  be  due 
to  soft  spots  in  the  metal  of  which  the  wheel  is  made.  In 
any  case,  the  wheel  should  not  be  run,  but  should  be  taken 
out,  and  if  there  is  any  stock  left  in  it  turned  down  to  be 
used  again. 
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TKOI^I.EY    STANDS. 

6,  Geoeral  Description. — The  pole  fits  into  and  is  held 
by  a  device  called  the  trolley  stand,  which  gives  the  pole 
freedom  of  motion  in  two  directions:  up  and  down,  to  enable 
the  pole  to  adjust  itself  to  stretches  of  wire  varying  in 
height  above  the  ground,  and  sidewise,  so  that  the  piile 
may  lie  swung  around  when  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
car  is  changed  and  also  that  it  can  follow  the  wire  freely 
in  going  around  curves.  The  trolley  stand  has  two  mem- 
bers: the  upper  member,  which  holds  the  pole  and  Is  free 
lo  turn  around  the  tower  member  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
the  lower  member,  called  the  base,  which  is  screwed  to  the 
board  or  bridge  and  acta  as  a  center  around  which  the  upper 
member  may  turn ;  this  lower  member  also  receives  the  wire 
that  leads  the  current  from  the  trolley  stand  to  the  control- 
ling devices.  The  upper  member  includes  the  socket.  Hit 
sfiring,  and  the  devices  for  adjusting  the  tension  on  the 
spring. 

7.  The  Iffuttall  Trolley  Btand. — Figs.  8  and  9  show 
one  form  of  Nuttall  stand.  G  is  the  socket  proper  and/,/ 
two  wings  forming  part  of  the  socket  casting  provided  to 
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receive  one  end  of  adjusting  rods  c,  c.  the  other  ends  nf 
whii-li  ])ass  through  uup  castings  i/.  </  to  receive  adjusting 
niitsw,  11.  On  this  form  <>(  trolk-y  stand  the  pole  may  either 
be  rucked  over    independently  or   it    can   be   swung  around 
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with  the  upper  member  ni.  Casting  ;;/  also  receives  the  two 
guide  rods  /,  /,  over  which  work  springs  S,  5.  When  the 
pole  is  pulled  one  way  or  the  other,  one  pair  of  tension  rods 
(only  one  of  each  pair  is  shown  in  the  figure)  pulls  on  one 


Pig.  9. 

compression  cup,  compresses  one  of  the  springs,  and  pro- 
duces the  desired  pressure  of  the  wheel  against  the  trolley 
wire.  To  increase  the  force  with  which  the  wheel  is  pressed 
against  the  trolley  wire,  tighten  the  nuts  c,  c\  this  will  cause 
some  slack  in  rods  ^,  ^,  so  that  the  nuts  ;/,  ;/  also  must  be 
tightened.    To  render  springs  5  entirely  inactive,  remove  the 

A. 


'^ 


% 


\ 


Fig.  10. 

nuts  «,  n  altogether.  In  the  Nuttall  trolley,  it  is  possible 
either  to  swing  the  trolley  around  or  to  let  it  stand  straight 
up  and  rock  it  over  in  the  opposite  direction.  All  trolley 
stands  do  not  admit  of  this,  but  it  is  a  good  feature,  because 
in  case  a  pole  is  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  rocking  the  pole 
over  does  away  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  bend,  whereas 
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switijjing  the   pole   will   do   no   good  at   all.      Sometimes, 
instead  of  the  rods  e,  r,  chains  are  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

8.  The  T.  n.  Trolley  Stand.— Figs.  11  and  12  show  a 
form  of  trolley  stand  that  was  formerly  much  used.  Fig,  M 
is  a  perspective  view  of  the  upper  member  of  the  stand. 
On  bending  the  pole  to  the  left,  rocker  K  winds  up  the 
Straps  attached  to  the  spring  frames  and  pulls  out  the  bat- 
tery tif  springs  S.  To  increase  the  tension,  nut  ti  must  le 
tightened.  It  can  be  seen  that  with  this  style  of  base  tlie 
trolloy    p'lle   cannot   be  rocked  over,  but  must  be  swung 


around  with  the  upper  meinber.  In  Fig.  11  {6),  a  sprini;  s 
may  be  seen  <in  the  main  casting  r.  There  is  a  projection 
on  one  side  of  the  main  casting,  and  this  projection  goes  into 
one  end  of  the  s[»ring;  an  inm  dog  i/that  moves  around  the 
same  ccrUcr  as  the  rocker  casting  A'  has  a  slight  projection 
that  goes  into  the  other  end  of  spring  s.  In  case  the. trolley 
rope  breaks  or  for  any  other  reason  the  pole  flies  up,  rib  / 
of  easting  A'  compresses  spring  s  and   relieves  the  trolley 
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stand  of  the  great  shock  it  would  otherwise  receive.  The 
variety  of  trolley  bases  in  use  is  very  large,  but  they  all  con- 
tain about  the  same  essential  features. 


9.  Pressare  Between  Wheel  and  Wire. — The  pressure 
with  which  the  wheel  presses  against  the  trolley  wire  varies 
from  12  to  20  pounds,  according  to  local  conditions  and  to 
the  speed  at  which  the  car  is  to  be  run.  If  the  pressure  is 
too  light,  the  pole  will  be  continually  jumping  off  the  wire 
at  every  kink  or  turn;  if  the  pressure  is  too  great,  it  causes 
an  unnecessary  wear  of  the  trolley  wire,  wheel,  and  axle  and 
also  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  the  wheel  back  i)n 
the  wire  after  it  has  jumped  off.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  pole  should  make  an  angle  of  about  45"  with  the  roof, 
or  deck,  of  the  car,  and  a  pressure  of  about  15  pounds  between 
the  wheel  and  the  wire  will  usually  give  good  results. 


CANOPY  8WITCIIE8. 
lO.  General  Dest-rlptlon. — The  canopy  switch,  also 
called  the  hood  switch,  bonnet  switch,  overhead  switch,  or 
main-motor  switch,  is  a  device  that  is  placed  just  above  the 
motorman's  head  on  the  under  side  of  the  bonnet.  It  is 
preferably  placed  a  little  in  front  of  the  motorman's  position, 
go  that  he  can  look  up  and  see  it  without  turning  his  head 
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around.  The  object  of  this  switch  is  to  provide  a  certain 
and  simple  means  of  cutting  off  the  main-motor  current,  in 
case  anything  should  happen  to  one  of  the  controllers  to 
mitkc  that  device  useless  for  throwing  off  the  power.  Some- 
times a  controller  becomes  grounded  or  short-circuited,  and 
the  consequent  flow  of  current  through  it  is  so  great  thattht 
controller  cannot  break  it:  again,  sometimes  the  trouble 
with  the  controller  or  some  other  device  is  such  that  it  is 
very  convenient  to  put  the  controller  on  the  first  or  second 
notch  and  to  start,  run,  and  stop  the  car  by  means  of  the 
canopy  switch.  This  switch  is  also  used  to  entirely  tut 
the  wiring  and  all  the  devices  out  of  communication  with 
the  trolley  wire  when  it  is  desired  to  inspect  or  work  on  any 
of  the  controlling  devices.  A  motorman  should  never  trj'  lu 
adjust  a  controller  finger  or  to  replace  a  broken  motor  brush 
without  first  throwing  the  canopy  switch  handle  to  the  oft- 
position. 

1 1.  WcstlnfchouNU  Canopy  Switch. — Fig.  13  shows  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Wesiinghouse  switch.  The  switch 
fixtures  arc  mounted  on  a  wooden  base  and  over  the  whole 
is  litted  the  iron  cover  provided  with  four  legs,    by  means  of 


whic 

1   the  s\ 

'irrc^ 

cd  to  th 

can 

le   takc( 

<xp" 

inn  tb.- 

i-alk- 

upon  I 

can  he  fastened  to  a  wooden  baseboard 
uk-r  side  of  the   bonnet.      The  iron  cover 

by  lakinji  out  the  three  screws  ,i.  ,},<>, 
\>-  ti.  view,  Tlu-se  switches  are  sometimfs 
-ilk  currents  frnm  ■,!Hn  to  -iW  amperes,  and 
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Fig.  14. 


some  special  provision  must  be  made  for  doing  this  without 

too  much  arcing.     In  the  Westinghouse  canopy  switch  this 

is  accomplished  by  having  the  switch  blade  break  the  current 

in  two  places  at   once,  the 

two  breaks  being  separated 

from   each  other.     Figs.  14 

and  15  show  the  construction 

of  the  Westinghouse  switch 

blade  and   the   path  of  the 

current  when  the  switch  is 

closed.      In  Fig.  14,  //  is   a 

wooden  or  rubber  handle ;  j^  is  an  open-shaped  piece  of  brass 

terminating  in  legs/,  /that  receive  the  contact  tips  /,  /.     In 

Fig.  15,  e-\-  is  the  wire  leading  into  the  switch,  e—  the  wire 

leading  out  of  it ;  a  and  c  are 

jf spring  blades  set  into  brass 

\b  \  lugs  /,  /,  separated  from  each 
■^  other  by  the  block  of  insu- 
lating material  d.  AVhen  the 
switch  is  closed,  as  shown  in 

this  figure,  contact  tips  /,  /  press  into  blades  a,  c,  and  the 

path  of  the  current  through  the  switch  is  e-^  -l-a-b-c-l-c—. 


Fig.  16. 


12.  The  General  Electric  Canopy  Switch. — Fig.  16 
shows  one  type  of  General  Electric  switch ;  the  interior  of 
this  switch  is  readily  exposed  to  view  by  removing  the  four 
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corner  screws  a,  a,  a,  a  that  secure  the  fiber  top  piece  / 
The  fiber  corner  pieces  c.  c  prevent  the  flash  licking  out  and 
disfiguring  the  car  roof,  should  the  switch  get  a  little  out  of 
orilcr,  This  switch  is  provided  with  a  magnetic  blow-out 
to  extinguish  the  arc;  on  this  account,  the  switch  blade  is 
made  o£  iron,  because  it  carries  the  magnetism  much  better 
than  brass  or  copper.     Fig.  17  gives  the  general  idea  of  how 


Flo.  1 


witch  mountings  appear  when  the  fiber  top  f  is  removetl, 
.he  switch  blade  provided  with  handle//,  working  anmnd 
iicr/;  .-.  c  aic  luass  castings  provided  with  holes  to 
vc  wires  ('+  and  r— ,  and  also  provided  with  sprinj;; 
■s  (7.  il.  int')  which  the  switch  blade  presses  when  thi- 
■h  is  on.  When  the  switch  is  on.  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
)ath  of  the  current  is  ,+  -:-a-li-,{-c-e-. 


Fig.  IS 
il   works 


iihistr; 


i  th 


iitlX) 


l>rinciple  on  which  the  blow 
■  two  pieces  of  iron;  ui  ha; 
a  handle  //  and  is  inov 
able  around  a  center 
II  is  stationary  and  ha: 
wciinid  upon  it  a  coi 
of  wire  that  carries  llu 
main-motor  current ;  oiii 
end  of  this  coil  is  at 
■nd  of  the  coil  goes  to  one  i> 
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le  connecting  posts  e-\- ;  m  is  connected  to  the  other  bind- 
ig  post  ^— .  In  the  figure,  the  switch  is  shown  closed; 
nrrent  is  therefore  passing  through  it,  and  the  blow-out 
^i\  s  causes  magnetism  to  pass  through  the  path  indicated 
y  the  dotted  line.  As  soon  as  the  switch  is  open,  the  circuit 
broken  at  /,  /  and  the  lines  of  force  flowing  across  this 
oint  break  the  arc  formed  there.  When  the  switch  is  opened, 
le  magnetic  and  electric  circuits  are  broken  in  the  same 
lace  /,  /  and  the  magnetic  field  promptly  extinguishes  the 
re.  A  switch  adapted  for  use  on  a  500-volt  circuit  will  not 
e  reliable  on  a  1,000- volt  circuit;  nor  will  switches  designed 
)r  motors  of  a  certain  horsepower  work  satisfactorily  very 
>ng  on  a  car  equipped  with  motors  of  much  greater  horse- 
ower,  because  the  greater  current  causes  so  much  more 
eating  that  the  insulation  on  the  magnetizing,  or  blow- 
ut,  coil  gets  roasted  and  becomes  carbonized.  When  this 
appens,  the  current,  instead  of  passing  around  the  turns 
[  wire  and  magnetizing  the  core,  short-circuits  through  the 
urned  insulation  and  produces  little  or  no  magnetism. 


FUSE   BOXES. 

14.  Use  of  Fuse  Box. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  hood 
vitch  is  a  safety  device  and  that  it  must  be  operated  in 
ise  of  an  emergency  by  the  motorman.  The  fuse  box  is 
Iso  a  safety  device,  but  it  is  automatic  in  its  action.  If 
o  fuse  box  is  put  on  a  car,  the  first  time  that  a  ground 
3curs  on  a  motor  or  any  of  its  controlling  devices,  the 
ish  of  current  is  very  great  and  the  weakest  part  of  the 
ircuit,  that  is,  the  part  of  least  current-carrying  capacity, 
ill  give  way.  This  weak  part  may  prove  to  be  a  loose  con- 
ection  in  the  car  wiring  or  a  bad  contact  in  the  controller; 
ut  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  weak  spot  will  show  up 
iside  a  motor,  where  the  damage  costs  most  to  repair, 
'he  idea  of  the  fuse  box  is  to  provide  a  weak  part  in  the 
ircuit;  in  case  of  an  abnormal  rush  of  current,  the  fus^ 


in  the  fuse  box  should,  therefore,  blow  before  anything  else 
gives  w;iy.  To  make  sure  that  it  will  do  so.  the  fuse  wire 
is  made  smaller  than  any  wire  found  in  any  of  the  devices 
or  car  wiring  that  are  called  on  to  carry  the  main  current. 


SIZE    OF   FUSE.  I 

15.    Faotops  DoU-rtnliilnur  Dlmeuslons  of  Fiist-s.— On 

a.  30-horsept)wer  equipment  the  armatures  are  generally 
wound  with  about  a  No.  fl  B.  &  S.  wire  and  the  fields  wiih 
about  a  No.  4  B.  &  S.  or  a  No.  5  B.  &  S.  wire,  according  lo 
the  nature  of  the  work  that  the  motor  is  called  on  lodo. 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  selection  of  a  fuse  wire,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  choose  a  wire  one  size  smaller  than  that 
in  the  field  winding,  but  for  several  reasons,  this  is  not  sfi. 
The  fuse  wire  must  be  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  field 
wire.  In  the  first  place,  the  fuse  wire  is  not  embedded  in 
insulation,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  not  running  inside 
a  closed  moti>r,  where  it  can  be  acted  on  by  other  heating 
influences  tliari  the  ailual  current  flowing  through  it.  The 
result  <if  its  being  nutside,  in  an  exposed  place.  Is  to  give  it 
plenty  of  air.  heruc  facility  to  cool,  so  that  for  a  given  cur- 
rent its  leni]ierature  will  not  rise  as  high  as  that  of  the  wire? 

1(»,     Coppi'i"  rusfs  I'or  ;t(>-II(>rst'iK>\vor  K»iiii|niienl.— 

As  a  result  of  experience,  the  copper  wire  used  on  a  :io-horsf- 
p..wer  e<|uij)inent  is  about  a  Xn,  14  H,  &  S.  A  ;i()- horsepower 
uiMii.r  running  at  full  load  l.ikes  a  current  of  45  ampere-; 
two  motors  would,  tlicielore.  lake  a  current  of  im  amperes  at 
."iiMi  volts  and  the  fuse  win;  would  have  to  Stand  this  riir- 
rent  continuously  il  the  motors  always  ran  at  full  load.  .As 
a  mailer  of  fact,  a  ;H). horsepower  ei|uipnient  running  under 
the  most  usual  eoinliiir)ns  lakes  just  alii>ut  one-third  of  tliis 
em  rent,  or  ;in  am|>iTes.  Of  i.mrse,  lliere  are  limes  and  ei>n- 
dilions  when   tlie  car  will  lake  more  than   Dii  amperes,  but 
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:hese  do  not  last  long,  and  if  they  do,  it  goes  to  prove  that 
arger  motors  are  needed  for  the  work,  for  no  30-horsepower 
'ailway  motor  will  bear  up  under  the  strain  of  continual 
:ull  load. 

17.     Copper  Fuses  for  SO-Horsepo^ver  Kquipnient. — 

\  50-horsepower  motor  under  full  load  at  500  volts  calls  for 
I  current  of  about  75  amperes  and  a  fuse  wire  proportionately 
arger  than  that  used  on  a  30-horsepower  equipment.  The 
use  wire  should  be  about  a  No.  12  B.  &  S.  gauge.  The 
irmature  of  a  50-horsepower  street-car  motor  is  wound  with 
ibout  a  No.  7  B.  &  S.  copper  wire  and  the  field  with  about 
I  No.  2  B.  &  S. ;  so  a  No.  13  fuse  wire  gives  plenty  of  margin. 
'.n  the  above  it  has  been  assumed  that  copper  wire  is  to  be 
ised  in  all  cases,  because  there  is  nothing  special  about  it. 
'.t  is  cheaper  than  other  special  fuse  wires  and  is  just  as 
'eliable. 


STYLES  OF  FUSK  BOXES. 

18.  The  Westinghouse  Fiiso  Uox.— Fig.  1ft  shows 
)erspective  view  of  a 
iVestinghouse  car  fuse 
)ox  and  Figs.  20  and 
Jl  show  how  the  re- 
Tiovable  block  that 
:akes  the  fuse  wire  is 
constructed. 

Fig,  20  shows  the 
"use  box  with  the  lid 
ipen ;  a,  a  are  the  two 
castings  that  receive 
he  two  ends  of  the 
runk  wiring  through 
loles  t/,  d\  they  arc  ])r()vi<ifd  with  switch  blades  tu  take 
he  tongues  /,  /  in  l"ig.  31.  The  box  and  also  part  b  of 
he   cover  is  lined   with  asbestos,  so  that  the   blowing  of 
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the  fuse  will  not  set  the  wooden  case  on  fire.  Holes  .■,/ 
give  the  hot  air  and 
gases  a  chance  to  es- 
cape, so  that  when  a 
fuse  blows,  the  lid  of 
the  box  may  not  bf 
blown  off.  Holes  -(are 
for  the  screws  that  hold 
the  fuse  box  up  against 
the  platform  stem  under 
the  car. 

Fig,  21  shows  the  re- 
movable block  to  which 
the  fuse  wire  is  at- 
tached, as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line ;  i.  b  are 
the  two  thumbscrews 
by  means  of  which  the 
ends    of    the    fuse  wire 
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s 


-+- 


are   secured 


two  finger  holes  used  to  withdraw  the  block  whi 

sary  to  put  in  a  fuse.     This  fuse 

box  has  the  ^reat  advantage  that 

a  fuse  can  be  put  in  without  any 

danger  of  getting  a    shock,   even 

though  the   trolley   pole   may  be 

left  on  and  both  canopy  switches 

closed.      This     figure     shows    the 

fuse  wire  louse,    in    order    that  it 

may    be    more    easily    seen;    how- 

eviT,  llu-  tliree  sides  o.  s.  p  have  a 


the 


s  drai 


into  this 


groove  cut  in  them,  and 


i-nil  Kl. 


I!>.     The 

liow  one  form  of 
nich  used.     In  Fi- 

I'ire  passes 


Figs.  22  and  'X^ 
ral  Electric  fuse  box  that  is  very 
,  a,  a  are  two  holes  through  which 
to   and    out  of  the  fuse  box; 


ch  end  of  the  box  is  a  hole  ^,  through  which  a  screwdriver 
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may  be  put  to  loosen  or  tighten  screws  b,  b,  shown  in 
Fig.  23  (a);  f  is  a  rawhide  flap  that  serves  as  a  weather 
protector.  A  substan- 
tial lid  is  unnecessary 
on  this  fuse  box,  be- 
cause the  presence  of  a 
magnetic  blow-out  coil 
d.  Fig.  33  (<t),  allow 
very  little  arcing  when  ' 
a  fuse  blows.  Fig.  33 
(a)  shows  the  member 
that  fits  into  the  wooden  ' ""  ~ 

case  shown  in  Fig.  23;  a,  a  are  two  lugs  provided  with 
holes  <*,  e  to  take  the  ends  of  the  trunk  wire  and  screws  b,  b 
to  secure  the  wire  in  place;  c,  c  are  also  two  lugs  provided 
with  thumbscrews  to  take  such  a  special  fuse  wire  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  33  ifi).  This  special  fuse  with  terminals  and 
made  of  regular  fuse  wire  is  not  necessary,  as  almost  any 
fuse  wire  can  be  secured  under  the  thumbscrews,  but  it  is 
a  good  thing  because  it  makes  sure  that  in  a  majority  of 


On>=^=<rD 


cases  the  car  is  provided  with  a  fuse  of  the  proper  size.  On 
one  side,  a  and  c.  Fig.  33  (a),  are  connected  directly  together, 
but  on  the  other  side  they  are  connected  through  coil  d, 
which  has  an  iron  core  su  disposed  as  to  throw  a  strong 
magnetic  field  across  the  space  s,  where  the  fuse  blows. 
This  fuse  box  does  good  work  when  in  good  order  and  will 
only  give  trouble  when  continuous  abuse  causes  the  blow- 
out coil  to  become  short-circuited. 
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CinCriT-BIlE.\KKIW. 
90l  Clrcnlt-brt'akerB  have  been  used  for  a  number  af 
years  in  street-railway  power  bouses,  but  their  use  on  street 
cars  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  (.■ircuit-breaker, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  device  for  ojjening  the  circnil 
between  the  trolley  and  ground  whenever  the  current,  for 
any  reason,  becomes  excessive.  On  a  street  car  they  naup)' 
the  position  U!tu.illy  taken  by  (he  hood  switches;  in  fact. 
they  are  practically  an  automatic  hood  switch,  and  there- 
fore serve  the  combined  purpose  of  hood  switch  and  (use 
box.  Fuses  are  always  more  or  less  unreliable  SomelinK* 
they  blow  when  they  should  and  sometimes  ihey  do  not. 
The  circuit-breaker  is  essentially  aswitch  that  is  held  closed 
against  the  action  of  a  spring  by  a  catch  or  trip  attached 
to  the  armature  of  an  electromag- 
net. The  current  from  the  trulley 
passes  through  the  coil  that  fonns 
the  electromagnet,  and  if  for  any 
reason  the  current  becomes  exces- 
sive, the  armature  is  attracted. 
thus  rdiMsJn^v  tlKM-airli  ;iml  ;dl..»- 
inj;  the  switch  U<  t!y  open.  The 
circuit-breaker  does  not.  there- 
fore, depend  on  any  heating  action 
for  its  operation,  and  hence  wnrk* 
almf>st  instantaneously  and  with 

/-  much  more  reliability  than  a  fust- 

Circuit-breakers  used  on  cars 
are  generally  arranged  so  that  thu 
ari'  formed  at  the  break  takes 
]il,irc  in  a  magnetic  field  and  i^ 
thu^  Idi.wn  nut 
a.s  in  a  controllci 


;i[i|; 


Mid  /'  is  the  cal( 
nf  the  springe 


itrollcr.  Fig.  24  shmvi 
,iit-breaker.  In  general 
switch:  ,1  is  the  switch 
t  in  position  against  the 
iker  is  set.     A  blow-out 


■ontaincdin  the  box,  and  this  forms  a  magnetic  field  by 
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which  the  arc  is  extinguished.  The  nut  t/ h  used  tn  adjust 
the  current  at  which  the  breaker  trips,  by  varying  the  ten- 
sion on  a  spring  against  which  the  armature  has  to  pull, 

21,  Fig.  35  shows  another  circuit-breaker  of  larger 
capacity.  This  type  is  also  used  on  cars  equipped  with 
heavy  motors.  When  so  used,  it  is  in  many  cases  mounted 
in  a  box  with  the  handle  //  projecting  at  one  end.  A  and  A' 
are  the  terminals  of  the  breaker 
and  B  is  the  tripping  coil,  which 
also  serves  to  set  up  the  mag-  j 
netic  field  necessary  for  blow- 
ing out  the  arc.  A'  is  the 
armature  of  coil  B  and  is  pulled 
down  against  the  action  of  the 
spring  5  whenever  the  current 
exceeds  that  for  which  t 
breaker  is  set.  The  tripping 
current  is  adjusted  by  means 
of  nut  r.  The  iron  plate  P 
and  a  similar  one  back  of  it 
are  magnetized  by  the  current 
in   coil   B,.  and   as    the   break  """  ^' 

takes  place  between  these  two  poles,  the  arc  is  promptly 
extinguished  by  the  field  that  exists  there.  Fig.  26  will 
give  an  idea  as  to  the  principle  of 
operation.  A  and  A'  are  the  termi- 
nals, li  d  is  a  contact  that  is  forced 
up  against  F,  F  when  the  breaker 
is  set.  The  current  then  takes  the 
path  A-R-F~dd-F-K.  When  the 
Ijreaker  trips,  the  contact  piece  dd 
flies  down  and  the  tendency  is  for  an 
arc  to  form  between  F,  F;  the  mag- 
netic field  blows  the  arc  upwards,  and 
II  f  whatever   burning  takes   place   is  on 

I  FiG.ai.  the  contacts  A,  E,  which  are  so  con- 

I     structed  that  they  may  he  readily  renewed.    When  it  is  desired 
)    to  trip  the  breaker  by  hand,  the  knob  .V.  Fig.  ^5,  is  pressed. 
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STKEET-C'AR    JJtJHTNIKG    AKRKSTEItS. 

28.  Each  car  should  be  equipped  with  a  lightning 
arrester  and  in  some  cases,  on  the  larger  cars,  two  arresters 
are  provided.  The  arresters  used  on  cars  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  used  for  other  work  and  which  have 
been  described  previously.  The  arresters  made  by  the  Gea- 
cral  Electric  Company  are  of  the  magnetic  blow-out  type 
and  are  mounted  in  a  porcelain  case.  The  Westinghouse 
car  arrester  extinguishes  the  arc  that  would  otherwise  follow 
the  discharge  by  confining  it  betweea  two  lignum-vita 
blocks,  where  it  is  smothered  out.  A  lightning  arrester 
used  on  street-railway  service  is  used  under  especially  severe 
conditions,  l>ecause  every  discharge  to  ground  gives  rise  to 
a  short  circuit,  since  one  side  of  the  system  is  grounded. 
The  arresters  should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  their  air  gaps  are  in  good  order. 

23.  WeetlnKhouBe  Arrestere. — Fig.  27  shows  the  West- 
inghouse car  lightning  arrester;  (a)  shows  the  arrester 
with  the  iron  cover  on  and   (A)   with  the  cover  off.     The 


iifih  lIk'  Imttnni  and  connect  to  the  tcr- 
[unpwl  between  the  blocks  /',  //.  Tlicse 
■aicd  ;i  short  distance,  and  the  space 
rrcij;cd   over    by    a    number  of    charred 


copper  strap  is  connected  to  the  line  terminal  of  the  arrester 
and  is  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  turns  of  wire.  When 
a  discharge  comes  in  over  the  line,  it  can  jump  from  any  of 
the  convolutions  to  the  strap  and  thus  pass  off  through  the 
arrester  to  the  ground.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
,  the  plain  choke  coil  is  used. 

34.  Inspection  of  T-tghtnlnpf  Arresters. — All  light- 
ning arresters  of  whatever  make  should  be  inspected  after 
each  thunder  shower,  for  even  if  the  arresters  themselves 
are  in  good  shape,  there  may  be  some  loose  or  broken  con- 
nection in  a  wire  leading  to  or  from  the  arrester.  If  the 
ground  wire  is  broken  or  disconnected,  the  arrester  might 
just  as  well  oot  be  on  the  car  at  all. 

The  principal  point  to  be  observed  about  an  arrester  is 
that  the  air  gap  should  be  thinner  or  more  easily  punctured 
than  any  of  the  insulation  to  be  found  on  the  motors  or  the 


k 
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if  the  General  Electric  Companvj 
latest  type  of  magnetic 
blow-out  arrester,  and 
shows  the  manner  "( 
connecting  the  arrcsi- 
er.  A  carbon  i 
ance  j/  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  r'  and  r; 
part  r'  is  in  multiple 
withthe  blow-out coiW 
and  part  r  is  in  series 
with  both  and  serves 
to  limit  tile  value  of 
the  trolley  current  that  always  follows  the  discharge  across 
the  air  gap  ii.  f  )ne  end  of  the  blow-out  coil  il  is  attached  W 
one  side  of  the  air  ^ap  and  lo  one  end  of  the  carbon  resi'-l- 
aiH-e  at  ^;  the  other  end  of  the  coil  is  attached  to  the  carU.ri 
resistance  at  puint/.  The  trolley  connection  enters  at  thf 
upper  left-hand  side  of  the  case  and  connects  to  one  side  "i 
the  air  [jai'.  In  the  lit;ure,  /  is  the  trolley  wire  leading  /.' 
the  fuse  box;  /',  the  wire  leading /rww/  the  fuse  b<i.\,  k  isthi- 
choke  coil;  /  and  <f,  the  motor  field  and  armature,  respeil- 
ively;  ,c.  the  motor  jiroiLtid  and  ^''j  the  lightning-arresttr 
Urnund,  runninji  fmtn  the  main  ground  wire  to  a  post  in  the 
lower  right-hand  end  of  the  box.  Ordinarily,  the  path  ^t 
the  current  is  l-l'-k-f-tj  and  to  the  ground  at,^:  as  simiias 
lightning  strikes,  it  takes  the  path  t-t' ^t' -a-it-z-p~l  and  l.i 
the  ground  at  .!,■';  on  reaching  point  w,  it  has  two  ways  >A 
getting  to  point  / — through  the  carbon  resistance  by  way  of 
path  «-,;-/  and  thnnigh  the  blinv-out  coil  by  way  of  path 
n-x-il~y-p\  since  the  blow-out  coil  acts  as  a  reactance  coil,  the 
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first  sudden  discharge  prefers  to  take  the  carbon  non-induct- 
ive path  in  multiple  with  it.  In  passing  through  the  coil, 
the  current  sets  up  a  strong  magnetic  field  across  the  gap  a ; 
the  arc  is  put  out  and  the  arrester  is  ready  for  the  next  dis- 
charge. 


RESISTANCE   COIIiS. 

26.  Beasons  for  Use  of  Resistance  Coils. — The  resist- 
ance coil,  sometimes  called  the  starting  coil,  is  a  device 
that  is  used  to  limit  the  value  of  the  current  at  starting; 
this  permits  the  car  to  be  started  smoothly  without  jerking 
and  protects  the  motors  from  the  undue  strain  that  would 
result  from  an  excessive  current.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  wherever  there  is  resistance  in  a  circuit  through  which 
a  current  flows,  there  is  heat,  and  wherever  there  is  heat, 
there  is  a  loss  of  energy  that  cannot  be  converted  into  useful 
work.  If  it  were  not  for  this  fact,  the  motors  themselves 
could  be  so  wound  that  they  would  have  resistance  enough 
to  hold  the  current  down  to  a  safe  value  at  starting;  but 
then  this  resistance  would,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  in 
circuit  all  the  time  and  there  would  be  a  constant  and  excess- 
ive loss  of  energy  due  to  heating.  It  is  very  often  the  case 
that  cars  run  slower  after  they  become  well  heated  than  they 
do  when  they  make  their  early  trips.  This  effect  is  very 
noticeable  on  heavy  cars  equipped  with  old-style  motors. 
In  order,  then,  that  the  equipment  shall  waste  as  little  power 
as  possible,  the  resistance  of  the  motors  is  made  very  low ; 
on  account  of  this  very  low  resistance,  the  line  pressure  of 
500  volts  would  send  through  the  motors  an  enormous  start- 
ing current  that  would  not  only  start  the  car  with  a  jerk, 
but  would  strain  the  motors  and  gearing;  to  do  away  with 
these  two  bad  effects,  the  starting  coil  is  used.  This  coil  is 
intended  to  be  used  only  on  the  starting  notches  of  the  con- 
troller; when  the  running  notches  are  used,  the  coil  is 
entirely  cut  out  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  any  effect  upon 
the  maximum  speed  of  the  car. 


'£"7.     Itiiniitiifir  Ciirs   on  lU^slsIttiife    Tv'olcliiw. — Tt  is  a 

very  bad  practice  tu  run  a  car  for  any  length  of  time  on  i. 
rcsislance  notch.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this:  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  an  economical  notch  on  which  to  nm. 
lit-iraiise  the  heating  of  the  coil  means  just  so  much  energy 
wasted;  in  the  second  place,  the  coil  is  designed  only  for  Ibe 
temporary  use  of  starting,  and  when  continuously  used  for 
slow  running,  it  gets  so  hot  that  the  insulation  is  destroyed, 
the  coil  is  short-circuited,  and  the  car  is  made  lo  start  with 
a  jerk;  in  the  third  place,  accordingly  as  one  running  notch 
or  the  other  is  used  for  running  purposes,  one  part  or  the  | 
other  of  the  coil  will  be  abnormally  heated. 


28.  Oencwil  Electric  Rewli^nance  Coll. — Fig.  30  shom 
a  type  of  starting  coil  made  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. It  consists  (if 
ordinary  band  iron 
folded  back  and  forth 
with  a  ribbon  of  as- 
bestos in  between 
each  fold.  This  if-n 
and  asbestos  is  biiilt 
up  into  divisions  il 
called     panel.';,     anJ 


the; 

held  in  insuiating 
bricks  f7  and  clamped 
firmly  by  means  of 
the  end  'plalc-s  /■.  !• 
and  bolts  r.  The 
Lar  floor  by  means  of  the  feet  r,  c. 
rerent  sci-tions  into  which  the  rcsist- 
n'cU'd  to  the  binding  posts  /that 
imc  frnm  the  car  hose  and  cimnect 
pnr  ri'SLstances  used  in  connection 
k,  a  simiLtr  construction  is  followed, 
;i  fnlili'd  iron  strip  insulated  with 
i7.:\jX  urid  is  used.  This  makes  a 
l-ventilatcd  resistance. 


29.  WestlnghouseReslMtanfeCoIl,— InFig.  Slisshoi 
:the  type  of  resistance  coil  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, This  coil  is  made 
of  band  iron  insulated 
entirely  with  mica,  and 
up  to  certain  h'mits  of 
abuse  it  is  not  affected 
by  either  heat  or  water. 
V  single  coil,  such  as  that 
shown  in  the  figure,  is 
called  a  barrel,    and  the 


proper    startmg 


:oil   for 

1  be  made  up  of  two  or  more  of  these  bar- 
rels. Fig.  3B  shows 
the  method  usually 
adopted  for  hanging 
a  two-barrel  start- 
ing coil.  Where  more 
barrels  are  required, 
more  sets  can  be 
hung  in  the  same 
Fig.  32.  ri,  a  are  two  of 
hangers  througn  which 
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ELECTRIC  CAR  IIEATIXti. 
3().  IntwKlHftory. — So  far  we  have  confined  our  attot- 
tion  to  the  uses  to  which  electric  current  is  put  for  driving' 
ihe  cars.  Current  is,  however,  alsw  used  for  heating  ami; 
lighting  thtfm,  iind  it  is  necessary  ta  consider  the  appliances 
and  methods  used  for  this  purpose.  It  has  already  been 
explained  that  if  a  current  is  sent  through  a  wire,  it  alwaj-s 
encounters  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  and  the  wire 
becomes  heated.  If  the  power  used  in  forcing  the  current 
through  the  wire  is  large,  the  temperature  of  the  wire  will 
he  high  and  the  wire  may  be  brought  to  a  red  or  even  2 
white  heat.  When  the  heating  effect  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  conductor  to  a  white  heat,  light  is  produced,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  incandescent  lamp.  In  ordinary  line  wires,  there 
is  a  heating  effect,  but  the  resistance  of  the  wire  is  so  low 
that  the  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  not  noticeable. 
When  the  temperature  is  very  high,  as  in  an  incandescent 
lamp,  it  is  necessary  to  mount  the  conductor  or  filament  in 
a  vacuum,  so  that  there  will  be  no  oxygen  present  to  oxidize 
it,  In  electric  heaters  this  is  not  ii5;ually  necessary,  as  the 
lcni])erature  at  which  the  wire  is  worked  under  normal 
cnnditinns  is  not  hijjh  enough  to  cause  damage. 


.'SI.     i;cncntl  licmiirks  on  Ilcntfr  ConstriU't Ion.— .^11 

ek-ctrii:  heaters  are  made  on  the  same  principle — that  uf 
cuclosinjj  a  hi;;h -resistance  wire  in  a  case  that  is  designed 
to  kcc|>  the  fci't  and  clothing  of  passengers  out  of  range 
of  the  hot  wire.  Acci.rding  t"  the  size  of  the  car  and  the 
make  of  the  heater.  4.  il,  S.  Kl,  i'i.  or  even -Jil.  heaters  are 
n-i]uiri-d  ]ii-r  car.  Fur  a  a'lVL-n  amount  of  heat  required,  the 
smaller  the  heater  anil  the  more  of  them  that  are  used,  the 
more  evenly  will  the  heat  be  distributed  through  the  car, 
but   the  more   places  will   thus  he  created  where  trouble  is 


of  all  makes  arc  about  the 
(1  ear  c.mfortablc  Ourinj,- 
.-  •>(   New  York    requires  a 


r\ 
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current  of  about  10  amperes  at  500  volts.  This  means  that 
between  6  and  7  horsepower  is  used  to  heat  a  car.  It  is 
easily  seen,  then,  that  it  costs  considerable  to  heat  a  car 
by  electricity  and  that  when  the  heaters  are  in  use,  there 
is  a  considerable  additional  load  thrown  on  the  station. 
On  the  other  hand,  electric  heaters  occupy  no  passenger 
space,  they  distribute  the  heat  more  uniformly  than  stoves, 
they  are  cleaner,  and  they  allow  the  heat  to  be  more  easily 
regulated.  For  these  reasons,  the  electric  heater  is  exten- 
sively used,  even  though  it  is  more  expensive  to  operate  than 
a  coal  stove.  Electric  heaters  are  nearly  always  installed 
in  such  a  manner  that  at  least  three  different  degrees  of 
heat  may  be  obtained  by  operating  a  heater  svrltch  that 
changes  the  connections  of  the  heaters. 

The  number  of  different  makes  of  heaters  is  so  large  that 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  treat  all  of  them  here. 
We  will,  however,  describe  one  or  two  typical  examples  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  connecting.  The  connec- 
tions for  the  different  makes  are  much  the  same. 


EXAMPLES    OF    KLECTRIC    HEATERS. 


THE  JOHNS  HEATER. 

32*  In  the  Johns  system  of  car  heating  and  in  most 
other  systems,  the  heaters  are  distributed  through  the  car. 
In  cars  in  which  the  seats  run  lengthwise,  the  heaters  are 
hung  along  the  seat  panels  on  both  sides;  in  cars  with 
cross  seats,  they  are  placed  under  the  seats.  The  resist- 
ance wires  of  the  Johns  class  E  heaters  are  completely  cov- 
ered with  asbestos  thread  and  are  then  woven  into  a  mat, 
the  warp  of  which  consists  of  asbestos  cords.  The  heater 
thus  formed  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  a  special  insu- 
lating compound  baked  in  at  a  high  temperature  and  is  thus 
made  waterproof.  The  heater  is  then  attached  to  a  backing 
of   asbestos  millboard  that  has  been  prepared  in  the  same 
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way.  The  completed  heater  is  put  in  a  perforated  steel 
casing  ami  the  electrical  connections  are  made  by  means  of 
binding  posts  on  porcelain  bases  at  each  end  of  the  heater. 

33.  C'onn*'ctlont«  for  .Tolin)*  Heaters. — Fig.  31  pva 
the  general  imtlinc  of  the  Johns  class  E  heater  and  also  shows 
how  the  wires  on  the  inside  are  brought  out  to  the  bind- 
ing posts  0,  O,  O,  O;  the  resistance  wire  in  the  heater  is 
in  two  parts  that  do  not  touch  each  other  anywhere.  In 
Fig.  S4,  A  is  the  top  part  and  P  the  bottom  part;  the  binJ- 
ing  posts  to  which  they  connect  are  set  on  porcelain  bases  .1/, 
which,  of  course,  keep  them  apart.  Wires  yj,  .4  and  B,  B  on 
the  ends  connect  the  heaters  together  on  the 
inside  of  the  panel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3fl, 
which  is  a  Bection  of  a  closed-car  seat  with  a 


.*-v-ij?^\A^^V\A^W\AA/VvVVVV^AAf  ;^^ 


heater  mounted  upon  it.  In  Fig.  3,1,  .1  and  B  are 
PfS  by  nn-atis  nf  which  the  heaters  are  omncctcii 
t;  //  is  the  heater;  /',  a  c  ross  -  sect  i  tin  of  the  stat 
panel;  anci  .S',  a  span- 
between  the  back  <>\ 
the  heater  and  ihf 
face  of  the  seal 
panel. 

34.     The  John- 
KficiilHtlDf  Switch, 

Fig.  3li  shows  the 
Johns  heater  switch. 
The  main  point  about 
this  switch  is  that 
before     any     chanjit 


made 


the 


lation  in  whieh 
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the  heaters  are  running,  the  main  heater  circuit  must  be 
opened.  In  Fig.  36,  switch  A'  opens  and  closes  the  healer 
circuit  and  blade  A"  makes  the  combinations  corresponding 
to  the  several  marked  notches  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
on  the  heater  case  in  Fig.  37.  By  such  an  arrangement,  all 
tendency  to  blister  and  bum  is  coniined  to  a  quick-break 


knife  switch  that  will  not  be  damaged  to  any  extent  by  it. 
As  long  as  the  knife  switch  is  open,  the  current  is  off  and 
the  regulating  switch  A''  can  be  moved  to  any  of  the  four 
notches  without  danger  of  burning;  but  when  A'  is  closed, 
A"  cannot  be  moved  at  all;  also,  unless  the  regulating 
switch  is  exactly  on  the  notch,  switch  K  cannot  be  closed. 

35.     Fig.  37  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  connections 
of  the  Johns  heater  switch.     In  the  figure,  the  switch  is  at 


when  K  is  closed,  the  path  off 
the  current  is  T-F B-K-l-^4:,\ 
through  the  top  or  A  part  irf  I 
every  heater,  to  the  ground 
at  G.  When  A'' 
to  the  second  notch,  jaw  -' 
falls  into  line  with  A'  and  tht 
path  of  the  current  becomes 
'/-F B'K-aS-C,  through  the 
I)  or  bottom  sections  of  all 
the  heaters,  to  the  ground 
at  G.  On  the  third  notch,  both 
jaws  .t  (all  into  line  with  A' 
and  the  current  divides  be- 
i  tween  the  A  and  B  sections 
I  of  all  the  heaters.  Jaws  9'* 
lid  not  touch  each  other,  but 
each  connects  l^.^  a  binding  p^ist 
to  which  the  heater  cirtuil!^ 
i-imnect.  Fig.  ^8  is  a  view  of 
tlie  class  E  Johns  heater,  com- 
j)lete,     ready     to    be     put    in    ii 


:tU.  Var  Wlrlntr  Tor  Johu^ 
llciiioi-s. — Fig.  ;Ht  is  the  car- 
wiring  diagram  for  a  set  "I 
class  E  heaters,  eight  lo  a  srt: 
the  top  section  of  each  heattr 
connects  lo  the  top  seciiim 
uf  the  heater  next  lo  it,  and 
.SM  un  ;ill  around  the  circuit, 
llijil    tin-   top  and   bottom   wires  art 
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THE   CONSOLIUATED   IIEATEIi, 

37.  ronstrucllon. — Fig.  40  shows  the  coil  used  in  the 
»nsolidated    healer,  and  which  is  constructed  as  follows: 

a  a  stout  iron  rod  are  strung  porcelain  tubes  that  run  the 
Fiill  length  of  the  heater.  These  pieces  have  a  spiral  groove 
1  them  and  are  put  on  the  rod  so  that  a  continuous  spiral 
runs  the  full   length  of  the  core.      The  heater  coil  is 

laced  in  this  groove.     This  way  of  arranging  the  coil  places 


a  great  amount  of  wire  in  a  given  space  and  gives  the  air  a 
gcxid  chance  to  get  at  all  parts  of  it.  The  terminal  wires 
that  run  out  of  the  case  at  each  end,  through  porcelain 
bushings,  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  coil  by  twisted  and 
soldered  joints  and  are  well  secured  without  the  aid  of 
binding  posts.  In  each  heater  are  two  coils,  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  40,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  top  coil  has  the 
greater  resistance. 

38.     Fig,  41  shows  the  type  143L  heater  with  the  front 
plate    removed    to    show    the    two    coils    in    place.     The 


|^43L  heater  is  for  a  side-seat  closed  car  and  is  intended 
J  be  set  flush  with  the  panel  of  the  riser. 
The  wiring  for  these  healers  is  carried  out  as  shown  in 
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39.  CoiiMilUiate*!  lloatcr  Switfh. — Fig.  43  shows  the 
heater  switch  with  the  cover  on  and  off.  This  switch  will 
bantjlc  :tO  amjwres  at  500  volts.  The  spring-brass  contact 
plates  arc  mounted  on  a  glazed  porcelain  base  and  the  arm 
uf  the  switch  is  of  imnposition  insulating  material.    Thf 


I 


position  cm  which  the  switch  rests  is  dearly  shown  by  a  dial 
number  that  appears  through  a  hole  in  the  cover.  In  botk 
views  of  Fig.  43,  the  switch  is  on  the  third  point;  on  t hit] 
point,  the  current  goes  in  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
switch  at  the  post  marked  7",     The  three  arms  a,  6,  c  are 


i 


all  connected  together  so  that  the  current  splits;  part  of  it 
goes  across  the  b  arm  to  pi)St  /  and  thence  to  the  circuit 
through  thi;  top  part  of  all  the  heaters;  the  other  part  goes 
across  arm  c  to  post  ~  and  thence  to  the  circuit  through  the 
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bottom  pait  of  all  the  heaters.  If  the  handle  be  given  a 
quarter-turn  to  the  right,  arm  a  leaves  post  7^  and  goes  to 
post  2\  arm  c  leaves  post  2  and  goes  to  post  1\  arm  b  leaves 
post  1  and  does  not  go  to  any  post  at  all ;  so  post  T  is  left 
without  any  connection  and  the  switch  is  dead  except  on 
post  T,  If  the  switch  is  given  another  quarter-turn,  arm  a 
goes  to  post  i,  arm  b  goes  to  post  7^,  and  arm  c  leaves  post  i, 
but  does  not  go  to  any  post  at  all,  so  that  current  can  only 
flow  through  the  top  of  the  heaters,  which  is  the  combina- 
tion on  the  first  point.  One  more  quarter-turn  takes  arm  b 
from  post  T  to  post  ^,  arm  c  to  post  T,  and  arm  a  from 
post  1  to  no  post  at  all.  On  this  point,  then,  post  1  has  no 
connection  and  current  flows  through  only  the  bottom  part 
of  the  heaters. 

40.  Troubles  With  Heaters. — Figs.  44  and  45  show 
how  simple  mistakes  may  cause  trouble.  In  Fig.  44,  H,  //,, 
//,,  //,  are  four  heaters  in  series  across  the  line  and  the 
path  of  the  current  through  them  is  T-H-H-H-H^  to  the 
ground  at  G,  When  connected  thus,  these  heaters  take 
all  the  current  that  they  should  have.  Now,  suppose  that 
on  account  of  some  poor  wiring,  the  wire  joining  heaters  //, 
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and  //,  comes  into  contact  with  a  truss  rod,  brake  rod,  sand 
box,  etc.,  making  a  ground  at  G'.  The  current  goes  through 
the  top  part  of  all  the  heaters  the  same  as  it  did  before, 
because  that  is  not  grounded,  but  the  path  of  the  current 
through  the  bottom  sections  becomes  T-H-I{-G\  two 
heaters  //",  and  //,  have  their  lower  sections  cut  out  entirely, 
and  the  lower  sections  of  heaters  H  and  //,  are  across  the 
line  alone.     The  result  is  that  these  sections  burn  out. 


Fig.  45  illustrates  a  case  of  j^cllitig  the  top  and  bcitlora 
,  heater  leads  confused.  The  upper  sk<?tch  (a)  shows  sU 
heaters  connected  as  they  should  be.  In  Fig.  45  (/>).  all  ik 
heaters  have  been  connected  properly  except  the  last  one, 
where  the  top  and  bottom  leads  have  been  crossed,  with 
the  result  that  the  fine-wire  coil  in  the  //,  heater  is  in  scries 
with  the  coarse-wire  coils  in  all  the  other  heaters,  ami  Ihc 
//   coarse-wire  coil   is  in  series  with  the  fine-wire  coils  in 


> 


the  other  heaters.  This  is  not  so  hard  on  the  fine-wire  coils 
in  scries  with  the  //,  coarae-wire,  because  the  etfect  is  shared 
by  each  of  the  five  heaters  ahead  of  the  fault :  but  it  is  hard 

on  the  //,  fine-wire  coil,  because  the  five  coarse-wire  roils 
with  which  it  is  in  series  pass  more  cnrrent  than  it  can 
stand.  The  result  is  that  unless  the  trouble  Is  found  in 
time,  the  top  part  of  the  //,  heater  will  become  red  hoi  and 
burn  out  or  it  will  melt  its  suklered  connection. 


CAit   l.KiHTIXG. 


'I'lIK  I,AM1*  ClRCriT. 
41.  <;<-ni'nil  licnmrks. — The  lamp  circuit  is  one  of  the 
mist  ii!i|"iri;int  parts  of  a  car's  ctjuipment,  and  it  may  he  "f 
;rcat  assistance  to  ilic  crew  if  llicy  know  how  to  use  it.  In 
he  first  place,  if  the  lamp  circviit  is  kept  in  such  conditiim 
hal  it  may  always  be  relied  cju  to  burn  when  there  is  any 
jower  un  the  line,  it  becomes  a  ready  means  of  telling  if  the 
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ower  is  on  or  not.     If  a  car  refuses  to  move  and  if  there  is 

I  flash  in  the  controller  when  the  power  drum  is  thrown 

ion  and  off,   the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  on  the  lamp 

I  switch    to    see    if  the    lamps  will  burn;    if   they   burn,   the 

•"power  is,  of  course,  on  the  Une,  and  the  car's  failure  to  move 

I  must  be  due  to  a  fault  in  the  motor  circuit.      Though  if  the 

llamps  do  not  burn,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  draw  the  con- 

I  elusion  that  no  power  is  on  the  line,  because  their  failure  to 

I  burn  may  be  due  to  a  fault  in  the  lamp  circuit  itself.     The 

two  places  where  such  a  trouble  most  often  occurs  are  where 

the  ground  wire  is  fastened  to  the  truck  or  motor  and  in  the 

main  light  switch,  if  there  is  one,  that  controls  all  the  lamp 

circuits.     The  main  seat  of  trouble,  though,  is  in  the  ground 

wire;  never  fasten  the  lighting  ground  wire  to  the  motor  or 

to  the  truck. 

42.  Switches  for  Car-Llfcbtlng  Circuits.  —  Fig.  46 
shows  a  type  of  single-pole  lamp  switch  that  is  largely  used. 
It  can  be  used  to  control  a  single  independent  circuit  or  any 
number  of  circuits  within  its  capacity,  if  all  the  circuits  can 


'  be  put  in  multiple.  The  lamp  wires  pass  under  the  porce- 
,  lain  base  through  two  grooves  made  for  that  purpose  and 
I  come  up  into  posts  /,  /,  where  they  are  held  by  screws.  When 
I  the  key  A  is  turned  to  the  right,  spring  /  winds  up  as  far  as 
I  possible  and  switch  blade  i-  then  jumps  loose  from  contact 


ordinary  three-way  switch  that  is 
fr>r  culling  the   lieadlight  out  and 
the  tail-light  in,  or  -.■i.,-  vrrsa. 
On  the  switch  shown  in  Fig.  W 
there  are,   besides  the  switch 
blade   /■.   four  spring  contact 
'         clips  /-„   i„   /..,   Z..  three  of 
which   have  a  post  to  take  a 
car  wire  and  one  of  which,/.,, 
has  nc  post.      Insiidc  the  switch 
base,   /.,  is  cunnected    to  /,,; 
the  trolley  wire  goes  to  the  post 
*'"■■■  ^  on  A,,  so  that  there  are  on  the 

switch  two  trt'lley  posts  L^  and  /.„  and  no  matter  in  what 
position  k  may  be,  one  end  of  it  is  bound  to  make  contact 
with  ;i  trolley  post.  When  k  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  the. current  cornea  in  at  /.„  goes  over  to  /.,  by  way  of 
the  inside  conneclinn.  rrnsses  /'.  and  goes  ont  on  the  /.,  wirf. 
If  Ic  is  Ki^'"-'"  '1  ijiiiirtcr-tiirn,  the  current  comes  in  on  /,.. 
crosses  on/-,  and  K"cs  out  on  the  /..wire.  Whencontr.illiii^; 
tw"  independent  eirenits  i>r  when  used  tf  cut  in  and  ■mi 
aUern;itelv  two  parts  of  the  same  circuit,  the  three-wav 
swiKh  hiisnooff-pusiiinti. 


44.  Wostliijflioiix*'  Pliic  Switch.— Fig.  49  shows  thi- 
Westinghoiise  Company's  three-way  plug  switch.  ,1  is  a 
disk  of  hard  rubber  aliout  :t.)  inches  in  diameter  and  abmit 
Ij  ineJK-s  thick.  In  it  are  three  metal-Hned  holes  /".  /.  -'. 
each  witJi  a  nu-tal  Ij'.tlcini.  Hy  cncans  of  posts  not  shown 
in  the  finnre,  unc  circuit  is  [ittaclicd  to  the  metal  sheath- 
ing of  h-.k-  /  and  the  other  tn  that  of  hole^';  ihe  trolley 
wire  connects  to  the  sheathing  of  hole  T.  />'  is  a  U  p]ii>; 
with  a  rubber  handle;  holes  /.  ..'.  and  '!'  have  no  connecti'in 
with  one  annthcr  utuil  yh\)i  /<  is  shuved  into  place;  if  /.'  is 
put  into  the    two   left-hand    holes,  the    current  comes  in  on 
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wire  7"  and  goes  out  on  wire  J ;  if  5  isput  into  the  tworight- 
hand  holes,  the  current  conies  in  on  wire   7",  as  before,  and 


goes  out  on  wire  S.     If  plug  B  should  get   lost,  a  piece  of 
No.  4  B.  &  S.  rubber-covered  wire  bent  into  a  U  will  answer. 


CONNECTIONS    FOR   LAMPS. 

45.  single  !Lainp  Circuit. — The  lamps  used  for  light- 
ing cars  require  from  100  to  110  volts  across  their  terminals; 
hence,  in  order  to  operate  these  lamps  on  a  500-volt  circuit, 


r^^ 


y- 
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they  must  be   arranged  so  that  there  will   always  be  fivi 
series  between  the  trolley  and  ground.     It  is  not  practic; 


to  make  lamiis  tliat  will  burn  directly  acn>ss  500  volu. 
Fig  AO  shows  a  single  five-light  lamp  circuit  with  all  the  lamps 
inside  of  the  car;  in  such  a  case,  an  oil  headlight  or  si^ 
light  must  be  used.  The  lamp  circuit  is  tapped  to  the  trolley 
roof  wire  ahead  of  both  hood  switches,  so  that  the  opening  of 
either  of  these  switches  will  not  put  out  the  lamps.  5isa 
single-pole  snap  switch  and  F  B  the  lamp  fuse  box. 

40.  Fig.  fit  is  the  wiring  diagram  for  a  double-circuit 
I'ar  that  has  eight  lamps  inside,  two  headlights,  and  twotail- 
lights.  The  WcBtinghouse  tyjie  of  switch  is  selet-tod  <m  all 
the  diagrams  given  here,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  fol- 
low ihe  path  of  the  current  through  it.  AVhen  the  U  plug 
is  in  the  two  top  holes,  the  headlight  burns ;  when  it  is  in  the 
two  bottom  ones,  the  headlight  is  cut  out  and  the  tail  lamp 
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ns.  S  is  the  iisii;il  sn.-ip  switch  for  cutting'  off  llic  cur- 
t.  There  is  ;i  ground  wire  and  a  trolley  wire  'wx  l>otli 
Is  of  the  car,  lint  there  is  \\>^  unbroken  wire  runrinj;  the 

li'ngtJi  nf  Uic  car.  TJierc  is  a  snap  switch  and  a  ihrec- 
,-  switch  nn  cath  circuit,  whiili  may  be  put  on  the  same 

or  on  iippijsitc  cods  of  tlic  car,  as  they  are  in  the  ligurf. 
t  is  desired  tn  cimtrol  both  circuits  from  the  same  end  uf 

lar.  as  shown   in    i'''iir-  -rl.  two  more  wires  must  be  rtni 

full  Icn^jtli  of  tlic  car,  in  order  to  connect  the  tlirec-way 
ich  with  the  Jicadlight  and  tail-light  at  the  far  end.     The 
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lamps  inside  the  car  are  here  shown  in  straight  rows,  though 
they  may,  of  course,  be  grouped  in  any  desirable  manner. 
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Switches  K  and  K  may  be  plugged  so  that  both  of  the  head- 
lights or  both  of  the  tail-lights  will  burn. 

47.  Fig.  53  shows  one  style  of  lamp  wiring  to  be  used 
on  elevated  or  on  converted  steam  roads,  where  not  only  are 
headlights  needed,  but  markers  as  well.  The  markers  are 
supposed  to  show  a  red,  green,  or  white  light,  or  some  com- 
bination of  the  two,  to  indicate  the  destination  of  the  train. 


Fig.  53. 

In  Fig.  53,  M^  J/ and  H  L  are  the  markers  and  headlight 
on  one  end  of  the  motor  car ;  M\  M'  and  H'  IJ  are  the  same 
on  the  other  end  of  the  car.  /,,  /,,  the  two  lamps  inside  of 
the  car,  are  in  the  form  of  a  two-light  cluster,  and  burn 
whenever  the  signal  lamps  on  either  end  of  the  car  burn. 
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DASH  LIGirrs  AND  HOOtl  i.icn 
48.  In  the  wiring  diagrams  shown,  the  ht^adlights  ha\-e 
been  placed  on  top  of  the  bonnets  of  the  cars;  when  so 
placed,  they  are  sjjoken  of  as  hooci  Ilght-s.  But  headlights 
arc  not  always  put  on  top  of  the  huod ;  on  many  roads,  they 
arc  SL't  into  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  center  of  the  dash  irmi; 
when  so  placed,  they  are  spoken  of  as  daali  ll^Itts.  Fig.  54 
gives  a  general  idea  as  to  how  a  head- 
light sets  into  the  dash.  The  style 
shown  is  known  as  the  iK>t  beatlll^lit. 
A  is  the  dash  rail;  /.  the  iron;  7%  the 
floor;  ///.,  the  headlight  whose  cover 
C  swings  outwards;  P,  an  iron  pipe, 
through  which  the  wires  are  run  to 
the  lamp  socket. 


%"- 


VI 


40.  The  dash  light  is  not  always  set  into  a  hole  in  the 
dash  iron.  There  is  one  typo  of  dush  light,  of  which  a  largt 
number  are  in  nsi-,  that  sots  outside  of  the  dash  iron  in  a 
socket  on  the  bump  bi'.ck.  There  is  a  socket  on  each 
end  of  the  car  and  but  one  headlight  is  used  on  each  car. 
When  the  car  turns  at  the  ami  c.f  the  road,  the  dash  light, 
of  course,  stays  (in  the  same  cud;  hut  if  the  car  does 
not  turn,  the  hcaillight  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  socket  on 
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one  end  and  dropped  into  the  socket  on  the  other  end.  In 
Fig.  55,  P  is  the  changeable  part  of  the  outfit ;  5  is  the 
socket  or  receptacle,  which  is  a  fixture  on  the  car,  and  C 
is  a  cap  or  cover  that  is  to  be  shut  down  as  soon  as  P  is 
drawn  out  of  5. 

50.  Chang^eable-Headllg^ht  Wiring  DiafiT^^ni* — Fig*  ^6 
shows  how  two  interchangeable  headlights  are  wired  in  a 
five-lamp  circuit;  the  headlight,  of  course,  has  a  lamp  7  of 
its  own,  and  according  as  the  headlight  is  on  one  end  of  the 
car  or  the  other,  lamps  Z,  or  L^  are  cut  out  and  replaced  by  7. 
In  this  figure,  the  headlight  is  in  place  on  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  car  and  car  lamp  L^  is  cut  out.  The  path  of  the 
current  is  T'S'FB-l-2^-^-L-L-L^-'L-o-6-7-8-9-10-G, 
In  the  side  of  the  tongue  of  the  headlight  that  goes  into  the 


5 

7 


Fig.  5«. 

socket  are  two  contact  plates,  shown  at  o  and  ,r,  to  which 
are  connected  the  two  wires  from  the  posts  of  lamp  7.  At 
5  and  S'  are  shown  the  two  springs  that  make  contact  with 
these  two  plates  when  the  tongue  is  shoved  into  the  socket. 
Springs  5'  make  a  path  for  the  current  to  go  through  when 
the  headlight  on  that  end  of  the  car  is  not  in  place.  As 
soon  as  the  tongue  is  dropped  into  the  socket,  its  end  forces 
the  two  springs  apart  and  the  current  flows  through  the 
headlight. 

51.     Clianioreable  Ileadligrht  on  a  Two-Cireiilt  Vwv, — 

Fig.  57  shows  a  light-wiring  diagram  for  an  interchangeable 


automatically  cuts  the  fifth  car  lamp  into  circuit  on  that 
cod  to  take  its  place. 


INTUODircTlON. 
fl8.  One  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  car  is  the  brake.  Most  of  the  cars  in  common 
use  are  equipped  with  h iind-brak «.'!«,  in  which  the  hraki- 
shoes  are  forecd  ajjaiust  the  wheels  hy  a  system  of  levers 
opcratcii  l>y  the  handle  iimlor  the  control  of  the  motormaii. 
'Die  fji-ncral  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  weight  and 
size  of  ears,  and  liaiid-brakes  have  In  many  cases  been  found" 
inadequate  to  control  them.  This  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  iilr  liniki-s.  in  which  the  shoes  are  pressed 
ajiainst  the  wheels  by  means  of  a  piston  connected  to  a 
series  of  levers;  this  |)iston  is  operated  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air.  Anotlier  type  of"  brake  which  as  yet  has  not 
been  used    very  extensively  is  the  itiuiiieiititiii  bruke,  in 
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-staff 


which  the  force  necessary  to  press  the  shoes  against  the 
wheels  is  supplied  by  the  energy  stored  in  the  moving  car. 

53.  On  cars  rigged  with  hand-brakes,  the  brake  handle 
is  the  force  arm  of  the  first  lever  of  the  series  of  levers  that 
press  the  shoes  against 
the  wheels.  Fig.  58  is 
a  sketch  of  the  parts 
involved  in  this  lever. 
The  amount  of  pull  on 
the  rod  depends  on  how 
much  longer  the  brake 
handle  is  than  the  radius 
of  the  drum  and  on  how 
much  of  a  pull  the  mo- 
torman  is  able  to  exert 
at  P,  Suppose  that  the 
brake  handle  is  14  inches 
long.  Call  the  diameter 
of  the  drum  1^  inches. 
When  a  brake  chain 
made  of  f -inch  stock  is 
wound  up  on  this  drum, 
the  average  diameter  of 
the  wrap  of  chain  will  be 
about  2}  inches;  one- 
half  of  this  diameter,  or 
If  inches,  is  the  short 
arm  of  the  lever  of  which  14  inches  is  the  long  arm,  making 
the  leverage  of  about  10  to  1.  Some  men  are  able  to  pull 
on  a  brake  handle  much  harder  than  others.  We  will 
assume  that  the  average  man  can  exert  a  maximum  pull  of 
200  pounds.  The  pull  exerted  on  the  brake  rod  will  then  be 
2,000  pounds. 
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Fig.  58. 


54,  Shoe  Pressure. — The  amount  of  pressure  required 
to  brake  a  car  depends  on  the  weight  and  speed  and  on  the 
number  of  wheels  that  have  shoes  applied  to  them.     If  a  car 
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has  ciyM  whet-ts  and  the  brakes  are  applied  to  four  of  them, 
ihc  pressure  i>er  brake  shtic  must  be  the  same  as  would  t* 
nctcssiiry  were  all  the  wheels  supplied  with  shoes,  becauw 
the  braked  wheels  carry  only  one-half  the  total  weight  (f 
the  car;  the  maximum  pressuFc  to  be  applied  to  a  wheel 
depends  on  hnw  much  weight  the  wheel  supports.  To 
avoid  sliding,  the  pressure  applied  to  a  wheel  should  be  a 
little  less  than  the  weight  it  supports. 

as.  J^ictlon. — The  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to 
cause  a  wheel  to  slide  depends,  of  course,  on  the  amount 
of  friction  between  the  sh'>e  and  wheel.  How  much  of  the 
pressure  applied  to  a  wheel  is  useful  in  stopping  a  car 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  material  of  the  shoe  and  wheel. 
Some  car  wheels  are  soft  and  others  hard;  the  same  is  true 
of  brake  shoes.  For  a  given  hardness  of  wheel,  a  soft  shoe 
will  give  more  friction  at  a  given  pressure  than  a  hard  one, 
but  it  wears  out  sooner.  Also,  the  amount  of  friction 
between  a  shoe  and  wheel  changes  with  the  speed  of  the  car. 
The  friction  increases  as  the  speed  decreases,  so  that  at  high 
speeds  a  much  K''eatfr  pressure  can  be  applied  without 
sliding  the  wheel  than  at  low  speeds;  from  this  it  follows 
that  in  hrinj^iii;;  a  highspeed  car  to  a  stop,  the  brake  shnuki 
be  casril  up  a  lillle  as  the  car  slows  down.  Under  different 
coiKJilintis  of  speed  and  brake  shue  and  wheel  composition, 
the  friitinii  between  the  shoe  and  wheel  varies  from  15  {'> 
;[."i  |ii-r  cent,  iif  the  apjdied  pressiire;  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
]iresMir<''.f  lo.noii  ]icmri(is  were  ai>plied  to  the  shoe,  only  l.i  per 
lenl.  i>f  ihis  possibly  mi;,'ht  be  accounted  for  as  retarding 


i;.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  friction  between  a 
■  ;it.<l  wheel  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  surface 
ised  between  ihi-rn.  For  a  given  total  pressiire  applied, 
e tied  of  varying  the  surface  of  a  brake  shoe  is  simply 
ary  ihe  |)ressiire  ]>er  sipiare  in<-h ;  this  is  true  when  the 
rl  U  p.rleelly  loiirid  and  t!ie  shoe  indy  c.ncentric  with 
Thuru    is,   however,    a    growing    tendency   to  use  long 


a 
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brake  shoes,  because  they  not  only  tend  to  keep  the  wheel 
round,  but  since  the  pressure  per  square  inch  is  less,  they 
last  longer. 

67.  Condition  of  Rail. — An  important  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered on  trolley  roads  is  the  condition  of  the  rail.  The 
T  rail  on  steam  roads  is  mostly  laid  in  the  open  country  and 
offers  very  little  inducement  to  the  accumulation  of  snow 
and  slush  upon  its  top.  Where  a  T  rail  is  used  in  trolley- 
road  construction,  it  has  the  same  advantages.  Trolley 
roads  have  paving  conditions  to  contend  with  and  must 
use  a  girder  rail,  whose  flat  top  and  open  groove  are  very 
inviting  to  foreign  substances. 

When  the  rail  is  slippery,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  apply 
too  much  brake  pressure,  thereby  causing  the  wheels  to  slide 
and  make  flat  spots  on  them.  To  offset  the  disadvantage  of 
a  slippery  rail,  it  is  the  custom  to  use  sand.  The  use  of 
sand  greatly  improves  the  rolling  friction  between  wheels 
and  rail,  but  most  managements  make  the  mistake  of  sand- 
ing only  one  rail  instead  of  two.  With  sand  on  one  rail,  the 
rolling  friction  averages  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  on  the 
wheel. 

68.  When  a  car  rests  upon  a  rail,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  between  the  wheels  and  rails,  and  this 
friction  increases  as  the  weight  on  the  wheals  increases.  It 
would  take  a  certain  number  of  pounds  pull  on  the  rim  of 
a  wheel  to  turn  it  against  the  friction  of  the  rail  without 
moving  the  car.  Also,  when  the  car  is  in  motion,  if,  in  the 
effort  to  stop  the  car  by  means  of  the  brakes,  the  latter  are 
set  up  so  tight  as  to  lock  the  wheels  and  cause  them  to  slide, 
the  friction  between  the  wheels  and  rails  tries  to  make  the 
wheels  roll  again.  It  is  this  friction  that  in  the  previous 
article  was  said  to  be  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
car.  The  total  pressure  to  be  applied  to  the  brake  shoes 
depends  on  the  leverage  of  the  brake  rigging,  on  its  condi- 
tion, and  on  the  pull  on  the  brake  handle.  The  fraction  of 
this  pressure  that  actually  retards  the  motion  of  the  car 
depends  on  the  friction  between  the  shoes  and  wheels. 


Brake  beams  B,B 
arc  supported  on  the  ends  and 
slide  ill  cast-iron  pieces  fixed 
to  the  side  frames  of  the  truck; 
I  hey  are  called  brake -beam  coit- 
ing-s.  Fig.  BO  shows  the  general 
idea.  A  is  the  slide  casting, 
the  beam,  and  F  the  truck 
member  that  supports  the 
casting.  Equalizer  rods  r.  r 
(see  Fig.  59)  connect  tu  equal- 
izer bars  E,  E  and  are  erru- 
neously  said  to  eijualize  the 
pressure  on  all  brake  shoes. 
Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  they  partially 
equalize  the  pressures  against 
the  two  wheels  on  the  same 
axie.  Each  equalizer  rnd  ends 
in  a  jaw  ,/,  to  which  the  equal- 
izer bars  are  rigidly  c 
but  in  which  the  brake  beams 
move  freely.  Fig.  Gl  shnws 
the  construL'tinn.  R  is  the 
rod:  /,  the  brake  jaw;  />',  the 
beam;  and  E,  the  equalizer 
bar.  In  Fig.  6!*.  links  //,  H 
are  connected  to  the  brake 
levers  Z,  I-  and  equalizer  bar* 
by  means  of  pins.  Links  /.  / 
connect  the  brake  lever  and 
brake  beams.  Fis  a  pin  arounii 
which  /,  and  £  can  move  and 
}\  is  a  pin  in  common  to  /,  and  />'.  In  the  diagram,  the  brakes 
arc  shown  lo  be  off  and  the  shoes  have  been  pulled  away 
from  the  wheels  by  the  release  springs.      One  end   of  each 
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spring  is  fixed  to  a  lug  on  a  car  truck  and  the  other  end  to 
the  brake  beam  or  shoe  head.  Brake  slides  wear  badly  and 
give  trouble  in  winter  time  by  get- 
ting stopped  up  with  frozen  mud ;  the 
main  objection  is  that  the  harder  the  a 

brakes  are  set,  the  harder  the  brake 
beams  press  against  the  brake  slide  Fio.eo. 

castings,  with  the  final  result  that  the  harder  the  brakes 
are  set,  the  harder  it  is  to  set  them.  The  operation  of  the 
J  brake  will  be  appar- 

l> —  ^    ent  from  an  exami- 

E  ^  nation    of   Fig.   59. 

^^^•^^'  The    force    exerted 

on  the  pull  rod  P  draws  the  brake  beams  B,  B  together, 
and  thus  presses  the  shoes  S,  S  against  the  wheels. 


Q    • 


POINTS   ON   CARE    OF   RIGGING. 

60,  The  main  points  to  be  observed  in  caring  for  brakes 
on  single  trucks  are  the  following:  See  that  all  brake-staff 
bearings  are  kept  lubricated.  They  should  be  oiled  fre- 
quently, using  but  little  oil  at  a  time,  to  avoid  soiling 
the  passengers'  clothes.  The  brake-staff  ratchet  wheel 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  teeth  missing  nor  should 
the  dog  be  allowed  to  have  a  blunt  point ;  both  should  be 
renewed  as  soon  as  defective.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  action  of  the  ratchet  brake  handle  is 
perfect.  If  the  handle  ever  fails  to  catch  while  being  applied 
and  the  clicking  noise  emitted  on  release  seems  to  be  weak, 
it  means  that  the  dogs  inside  the  handle  hub  have  become 
blunt  or  that  the  springs  pressing  them  into  the  ratchet  have 
become  weak;  such  a  condition  should  be  reported  at  once, 
as  it  is  liable  to  cause  a  serious  accident. 

61.  Should  the  brake  handle  appear  to  be  much  harder 
to  turn  fit  one  point  of  its  revolution  than  at  all  others,  \\ 
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probably  means  that  the  brake  staff  is  bent.  To  avoid  this, 
the  brake  staff  should  be  well  supported  on  its  lower  end, 
where  the  greiUcsl  strain  comes.  The  brake  chain  should 
be  fastened  to  the  staff,  so  that  it  will  wind  upon  the  staS 
and  not  on  itself;  otherwise,  the  leverage  will  decrease  as 
the  brakes  are  applied.  In  case  there  are  any  tripixl  brackets 
to  support  the  lower  end  of  the  brake  staff,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  legs  of  the  brackets  are  so  disposed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  winding  up  and  paying  out  of  the  brake 
chain. 

6S.  Iiispoctlon  of  Parts. — All  brake-chain  fastenings 
should  be  inspected  every  day.  Every  small  amount  oi 
wear  weakens  a  chain,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
it  will  get  weak  enough  to  break.  Defects  are  often  caused 
by  some  rod  or  lever  rubbing  on  a  part  of  the  car  or  some 
other  device.  When  a  brake  rod  is  interfered  with,  the 
friction  not  only  puts  extra  work  on  the  motorman,  hut  it 
may  also  put  so  much  work  on  the  release  springs  that  they 
become  useless.  The  constant  rubbing  will  weaken  the  rod, 
so  thai  in  coiir-^e  of  time  it  will  break.  All  rods  and  levers 
may  cl<;;ir  everything  when  the  car  is  light  and  interfere 
wiili  each  other  or  some  part  of  the  motor  rigging  when 
the  r;ir  is  loaded.  A  rod  may  clear  a  wheel  of  one  type 
and  inti-rfcre  with  another  whose  dish  is  greater.  An 
excessive  end  play  in  the  axle  collars  will  let  the  motor 
over  afjainst  the  brake  rods.  An  excessive  load  on  a  car 
whose  spriiijis  have  become  weak  may  let  the  rods  down 
on  top  of  a  gear  cnse  or  motor.  In  placing  or  inspect- 
ing a  set  of  ringing,  all  these  points  must  be  kept  in  miml. 
making  due  allowance  for  the  effects. in  the  increased 
weight  on  the  ear  body,  weakening  of  the  truck  spring*;, 
and  wear  on  the  moving  parts  of  the  brake  rigging.  All 
turnbiickles,  brake  slides,  fulcrums,  and,  on  double-truck 
cars,  the  strap  bangers,  in  which  parts  the  brake  rigging 
slides,  should  be  kept  lubricated.  Release  springs  should 
be  renewed  when  tbey  betomo  too  weak  to  pull  the  shoes 
to  off-position. 
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I>OUBIiE-TRlTCK    HAND-BRAKES. 

63,  Single-truck  and  double-truck  brake  riggings  differ 
in  two  and  sometimes  three  respects.  A  double  truck  con- 
sists of  two  single  trucks,  each  of  which  has  a  complete  set 
of  brakes  of  its  own.  Both  of  these  trucks  revolve  around 
independent  centers,  so  that  means  must  be  provided  to  pre- 
serve the  efficiency  of  the  brakes  whatsoever  may  be  the 
angle  that  either  truck  makes  with  the  center  line  of  the  car 
body.  The  third  feature  of  difference  depends  on  whether 
all  the  wheels  on  a  truck  are  the  same  size  or  not.  If  they 
are,  constituting  what  is  known  as  an  ordinary  double 
truck,  each  of  the  eight  wheels  on  the  car  has  the  same 
weight  resting  upon  it,  so  that  each  shoe  must  have  the 
same  pressure  applied  to  it.  If,  however,  the  truck  has  two 
large  wheels  and  two  small  ones,  constituting  the  so-called 
maximum-traction  truck,  the  truck  is  so  disposed  that  the 
large  wheels  support  from  GO  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  car. 

64,  Fig.  62  shows  a  truck  rigging,  the  action  of  which 
explains  itself.  If  the  shoes  p 
are  properly  adjusted,  a 
pull  of  2,000  pounds  at  P 
will  give  each  shoe  a  pres- 
sure of  5,000  pounds,  if 
the  leverage  of  P FW  is 
10  to  1,   bearing  in  mind  ^'^  ^^ 

that  the  figure  shows   the  rigging  on  only  one  side  of   the 
truck. 

66,  Fig.  63  shows  two  such  truck  riggings  adapted  to 
a  double  truck;  the  long  lever/*/-* is  secured  to  the  car  body 
through  fulcrum  F^  which  is,  therefore,  stationary.  Fig.  G4 
shows  the  device  used  to  compensate  for  the  rotation  of 
the  truck  on  curves.  C,  C  are  two  pieces  of  steel  bent 
to  an  arc  to  suit  the  rotation  of  the  truck.  These  bent 
pieces  of  steel  are  variously  called  ** circle  bars,"  **arch 
bars,"  and  "existing  arches,"  and  the  pull  rods  from  the 


,.>.    bars    ri>Il    as   the    truck  rotates,    thereby    preserving 
i:  position  of  the  brake  rijjj;ing. 


/-V 
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66.  Fig.  65  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  one-half  the  rig- 
ging used  on  a  maximum-traction  truck,  where  most  of  the 
weight  is  on  the  large  wheels,  so  that  most  of  the  pressure 
must  be  applied  to  them.  P  WF  is  the  truck  brake  lever 
whose  fulcrum  is  fixed  to  the  truck  at  F,  A  rod  R  runs 
from  W^to  the  brake  beam  on  the  larger  wheel;  at  x  the 


Pig.  65. 

rod  branches,  the  branch  rod  r  returning  to  the  brake  beam 
on  the  smaller^  wheel.  The  branch  rod  is  not  continuous, 
but  acts  through  a  spring  7*,  whose  resistance  can  be  regu- 
lated by  means  of  a  nut  not  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
resisting  force  of  spring  T  and  its  amount  of  compression 
are  an  exact  measure  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  shoe  S\ 


AIR  BRAKES. 


CLASSinCATIOX. 

67,  Air  brakes,  as  used  on  electric  cars,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  known  as  straight  air  and  automatic  air. 
In  both  classes,  the  brakes  are  set  by  allowing  compressed 
air,  stored  in  a  reservoir,  to  expand  into  a  brake  cylinder, 
thus  moving  the  piston  and  operating  the  brake  levers. 
In  a  straight  air  equipment,  the  devices  are  such  and  are 
so  arranged  that  the  compressed  air  passes  directly  from 
the  reservoir  into  the  brake  cylinder  without  passing  through 
any  automatic  device.  In  an  automatic  air  equipment, 
however,  this  is  not  so.  Figs.  66  and  67  are  diagrams 
illustrating  the  difference.     In  Eig.  66,  when  valve  AT,  is 


the  desired  mnxtmum  pressure;  A",  is  then  closed.  T" 
apply  the  brake,  valve  A'is  opened ;  the  air  in  A'  then  expands 
into  li,  pu&hing  oii  piston  P^  and  shoving  .V  against  If.  To 
release  the  bralce,  valve  A'is  closed  and  A',  opened,  allowing 
the  air  in  Ji  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere,  so  that  release 


springs  s,  s  can  piill  the  shoe  from  the  wheel.  Valves  K 
and  A',  should  never  be  opened  at  the  same  time,  as  this 
allows  air  to  pass  from  R  direct  lo  the  atmosphere,  causing 
a  great  waste  of  air.  In  actual  practice,  valves  A'.  A',,  and  A', 
are  operated*  by  a  single  handle  in  such  a  way  that  waste- 
ful connection?;  cannot  well  be  made. 


«8.     In.  FiK. 
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ir  J/  is  kept  stored  liy 
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coach  or  trailer 
triple  valve,  am 
to  the  triple  val 

openinK  b 
must  com 
nect  J>  \'i  the  atmi 
the  triple  valve  c:ii' 
carries  maiii-resef\ 
piston/  always  cai 
in  J/ exceeds  that 
the  figure.  In  this 
g  and  stores  A'  w 
To  apply  the  braki 


.  the  main  reservi 

I  on  the  engine  or  motor  car.  On  enrli 
ui  auxiliary  reservoir  A',  a  device  called  a 
brake  cylinder  A'.  J/,  A.  and  />*  connect 
as  shown.  The  triple  valve  is  automatic 
lirec  duties  to  perform.  It  must  make  an 
/  and  A,  s<.  that  M  can  store  air  in  A';  it 
(1  />'  til  apjily  the  brake;  and  it  must  cur- 
isi>hcrc  to  release  the  brake.  Piston /nt 
move  back  and  forth.  Chamber  .-I  always 
ciir  pressTire,  The  chamber  on  the  left  of 
ries  auxiliarv  pressure.  If  the  pressure 
in  A,  /  is  forced  to  the  left,  as  shown  in 
piisitiDU,  air  from  .1/ leaks  through  groove 
nil  .1/  and  A'  are  at  the  same  pressure. 
,  the  jircssure  in  the  pipe  connecting  M 
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to  the  triple  valve  is  reduced  by  letting  out  some  of  the  air  in 
it.     This  makes  the  pressure  in  chamber  A  less  than  that  in 


Fig.  87. 

the  auxiliary  reservoir,  thereby  moving  piston/  to  the  right, 
uncovering  the  pipe  leading  to  B,  and  opening  up  communi- 
cation between  R  and  B;  this  forces  down  piston/,  and  sets 
the  brake.  To  release  the  brake,  the  motorman,  by  means 
of  his  operating  valve,  reestablishes  communication  between 
iW  and  its  connecting  pipe,  thereby  raising  the  pressure  in 
chamber  A  above  that  of  the  auxiliary  reservoir  Tvf,  so  that/ 
moves  to  the  left  and  again  closes  communication  between 
R  and  B.  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  valve,  also 
.op)erated  by  the  stem  of  piston  /,  but  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  communication  is  established  between  cylinder />  and 
the  atmosphere,  thus  letting  the  air  out  of  the  cylinder  and 
allowing  the  release  springs  to  release  the  brakes. 

Automatic  air  brakes  are  used  on  long  trains,  because  they 
allow  the  brakes  to  be  set  on  all  the  cars  at  the  same  time. 
For  ordinary  trolley  cars,  where  only  single  cars  or  a  single 
car  and  trailer  are  operated,  the  straight  air  equipment  is 
simpler  and  safer  than  the  automatic  air.  The  use  of  auto- 
matic air  on  electric  cars  is,  therefore,  confined  principally 
to  elevated  and  underground  roads,  where  heavy  trains  of 
considerable  length  are  operated. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

fi9.  StmlKht  Air  Kqulpnient. — Fig.  68  shows  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  a  Christensen  &trai|jht  air  equipment  is 
used  with  a  trolley  car  and  trailer.  The  outfit  consists  of  an 
air  compressor  that  is  driven  by  a  small  geared  motor;  this 
compressor  is  usually  well  cased  in  and  hung  from  the  under 
side  of  the  car.  The  motor  that  drives  the  compressor  is 
controlled  by  an  automatic  governor  that  starts  the  motor 
when  the  pressure  gets  below  a  certain  amount  and  stops  it 
when  the  air  has  been  compressed  to  the  required  pressure, 
usually  about  tiO  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  compressor 
stores  the  air  in  reservoir  K,  and  from  this  reservoir  it  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  brake  cylinder  by  means  of  the 
operating  valves  at  either  end  of  the  car.  A',  A'  are  cut-out 
cocks  in  the  reservoir  pipe  and  A',,  A'  are  cut-out  cocks  in 
the  brake -cylinder  pipe.  The  cocks  A*,,  A',  are  for  connect- 
ing on  other  cars,  as  indicated.  The  motor  circuit  of  the 
compressor  is  controlled  by  two  snap'  switches  A'„  one  at 
either  end  of  the  car,  so  that  the  mothr  may  be  cut  out  from 
cither  end  or  so  that  the  motor  may  Se  controlled  by  hand 
in  case  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  automatic  govertux. 
At  each  end  of  the  car  there  is  a  gauge,  provided  usually 
with  two  hands;  a  red  hand  to  indicate  the  reservoir  pres- 
sure ;ind  ii  Murk  hand  to  indicate  the  pressure  in  the  brake 
cylinder. 

70.  Tlie  Itrnkf  Tnlvo.  —  The  brake  valve,  generally 
called  the  cuK'iu'er's  viUve,  is  a  device  by  means  ^f 
whicJi  the  mmorman  ajipjics  and  releases  the  brake.  It  is 
l<..-ated  on  the  car  piatfnrni  between  the  hand-brake  and 
the  controller.  The  brake  valve  has  three  duties  to  per- 
form. It  is  provided  with  a  handle  that  controls  the  per- 
formance <if  these  duties.  In  one  position  of  the  handle, 
the  reservoir  and  llie  brake  cylinder  are  connected,  there- 
by setting  the  brakes.  In  a  wcond  position,  the  brake 
cyliridtT  and  the  atmosphere  are  connected,  thereby  releas- 
ing tile  brakes.  In  a  third  position,  all  air  passages  are 
blanked  si)  that  there  can  be  no  movement  of  air  in  any 
direction. 
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71.  Fig.  69  shows  the  nature  of  the  operations  that  the 
brake  valve  performs.  B^^  ^„  and  R^  are  three  pipes  lead- 
ing from  the  brake  cylin-  _ 
der,  atmosphere,  and  res- 
ervoir, respectively,  to  the 
brake  valve;  on  top  of 
the  valve  body  is  a  cap 
(d)  that  turns  around  ^^ 
as  a  center  and  has  in  it 
a  slot  c  c.  In  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, the  handle  points 
front  and  the"  ports  to 
which  £^  and  /^^  lead  are 
covered  by  the  under  side 
of  the  valve  cap  and  do 
not,  therefore,  communi- 
cate  with  each  other  or 
with  the  port  leading  to 
pipe  B^,  If,  however,  the 
valve  handle  is  moved  to 
the  right,  the  slpt  in  the 
cap  connects  ports  B^  a^d 
R^  and  air  parses  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  brake 
cylinder  and  shoves  pis- 
ton /  to  the  dotted  posi- 
tion /,,  thereby  setting  the  brakes.  If  the  cap  handle  is 
moved  back  to  the  vertical  position,  all  the  ports  are  again 
blocked  and  the  air  in  the  brake  cylinder  must  remain 
there  and  keep  the  brakes  set.  By  moving  the  valve  handle 
to  the  left,  ports  B^  and  E^  are  connected,  thereby  allowing 
the  air  in  the  brake  cylinder  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere 
and  permitting  the  release  springs  to  pull  the  piston  back 
to  its  normal  position.  The  engineer's  valves  made  by 
different  manufacturers  differ  considerably  in  detail,  but 
the  operations  that  they  perform  are  essentially  those  just 
outlined. 


LJ 
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"i'i.  l*<»»ltloi»H.— Fig.  '0  is  a  top  view  of  the  Christenscn 
valve  Hf'  it  ai>i>t;ars  on  a  car.  The  dolled  circles  indicate 
the  exhauNt,  reservoir,  and  brake-cylinder  connections,  hs 
marked.  There  are  five  positions — namely,  /afi.  servUr  s/of. 
emergenty  stop,  slow  rt-lrasr  and  running;  quick  release.  The 
lirake  handle  can  be  removed  only  on  the  /tj/  position.  In 
the  lap  position,  the  handle  points  towards  the  motorman; 
all  ports  are  blanked  so  that  none  of  the  three  pipes  can 
communicate  with  each  other.  If  there  is  any  air  in  the 
brake  cylinder,  it  is  held  there, 

To  make  a  servlt-e  »ito|),  the  operating  handle  is  moved 
to  the  right  into  the  sei^lce  position.  In  the  service  posi- 
tion, a  small  opening  is  created  between  the  reservoir  and 


JBrhauti  Ptpt 


so  that  compressed  air  passes  from  the  resir- 
iinder;  as  this  opening  is  small,  the  flow  "f 
nd  the  degree  to  which  the  brakes  are  set 
length  of  time  that  the  valve  is  allowed  tu 
ce  ])c)sition.  If  in  making  a  service  applica- 
tinn,  the  motorman  finds  that  the  car  is  going  to  stop  too 
soon,  he  releases  the  brakes  a  little  by  letting  a  little  air 
oot  of  the  brake  cylinder;  this  is  done  by  throwing  the 
operating  handle  to  the  shKV-relensf  fosilion. 


brake  cyliiidei 
voir  into  the  i 
air  is  gradual 
depends  on  th 
rest  in  the  ser 
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In  the  slo^v-release  position  a  small  opening  is  created 
between  the  brake  cylinder  and  exhaust  pipe,  thereby  let- 
ting some  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  brake  cylinder  escape 
into  the  atmosphere;  this  lowers  the  pressure  in  the  brake 
cylinder  and  tends  to  release  the  brakes.  If  the  handle  is 
left  on  the  slow-release  position  too  long,  the  brakes  will 
release  entirely. 

When  the  valve  handle  is  moved  to  the  ftill-release  posi- 
tion, the-  air  in  the  brake  cylinder  escapes  to  the  atmosphere 
in  a  single  puff;  this  gives  the  release  springs  a  chance 
to  pull  the  brake  piston,  levers,  and  shoes  to  the  release 
position. 

If  the  operating  handle  is  moved  to  the  right  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  a  full  and  unobstructed  passage  is  opened  between 
the  reservoir  and  brake  cylinder,  thereby  allowing  the  full 
reservoir  pressure  to  act  upon  the  brake  piston  and  immedi- 
ately setting  the  brakes  with  full  force.  This  position  is 
known  as  the  emergrency  position. 


THE  GOVERNOR. 

73.  Wherever  a  motor-driven  compressor  is  used,  means 
must  be  provided  for  starting  the  compressor  when  the 
pressure  in  the  reservoir  becomes  too  low  and  for  stopping  it 
when  the  pressure  reaches  the  value  at  which  it  is  intended 
to  operate  the  brake. 

74.  The  Chrlstensen  Governor. — A  top  view  of  the 
automatic  governor  or  **  automatic  "  used  on  the  Christensen 
air-brake  equipment  is  shown  in  Fig.  71.  L  and  A'  are  electro- 
magnets; ^  ^  is  an  armature  or  plunger  that  can  slide 
back  and  forth  between  the  magnets  and  carries  an  arm 
to  which  the  finger  K  is  fastened  by  means  of  the  insulating 
block  /.  When  an  electric  current  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  magnet  Z,  the  plunger  or  armature  A  A  is  pulled 
to  the  extreme  left-hand  position.  Finger  K  makes  con- 
tact with  finger  A".  When  a  current  passes  through  the 
magnet  R^  the  armature  is  pulled  to  the  right  and  the  motor 


WIr-11  (iiijrcrs  A',  A"  ;ire  pulk-d  apart,  the  upeii  circuit  lies 
l"_'t*n.-un  tc-rniinals  ("  aiu]  />'.  In  other  words,  when  the 
tinyurs  A'lmd  A"  tmich  each  other,  the  current  comiuj;  in 
<.u  llK-  trnlk-y  wire  /'  takes  th^:  path  T-C-K'^K-J-li-D 
throujjh  the  Idow-uut  coil  and  tn  the  wire  J/  that  leads  to 
the  motor  circuit. 

I'i,  J'  is  the  rii^iilatvr  that  determines  which  <■>{  the  two 
majfnets  A'  and  /,  sliall  ^et  current  and  these  determine 
whether   ur  not   the   compressor    motor  shall   run,    because 


r\ 
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when  L  gets  a  current,  A^and  K'  touch;  but  if  R  gets  a  cur- 
rent, they  do  not.  P  is  a  contact  maker  or  circuit  opener 
and  closer,  whose  action  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a 
pressure  gauge.  The  hand  of  the  gauge,  instead  of  being 
used  to  indicate  pressure  on  a  scale,  is  made  to  carry  on  its 
end  a  little  carbon  knob  /,  Fig.  71  (^),  that  plays  between 
contact  buttons.  These  contact  buttons  are  lettered  /  and  r, 
because  when  /  touches  button  /,  magnet  L  gets  a  current ; 
and  when  /  touches  r,  magnet  R  gets  current.  Pipe  con- 
nection X  goes  to  the  reservoir  or  to  one  of  its  pipes,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  68  ;  /„  Fig.  71,  is  a  fuse  in  circuit  with 
magnet  R  and  fi  is  a  fuse  in  circuit  with  magnet  Z.  One 
end  of  fuse  f^  leads  to  connection  3  in  the  rear  of  the  regula- 
tor and  from  there  to  contact  button  r.  The  other  end  of 
the  fuse  goes  to  magnet  /?.  One  end  of  fuse  /)  goes  to  post  2 
on  the  rear  of  the  regulator  and  thence  to  contact  button  /; 
the  other  end  of  the  fuse  goes  to  magnet  L,  The  middle 
contact  post  /  on  the  rear  of  the  regulator  connects  to  the 
hand  that  carries  the  carbon  knob  /,  and  since  the  hand 
moves,  the  connection  is  made  by  means  of  a  very  flexible 
wire.  Post  /  also  connects  on  the  outside  to  the  wire  that  runs 
from  the  blow-out  coil  D  to  the  motor  circuit.  All  shaded 
parts  marked  /  or  /  are  hard-rubber  insulating  parts. 
Wires  7^,  J/,  and  G  are  the  main  governor  wires  leading  to 
the  car  trolley  wire,  the  pump  motor,  and  the  car  ground 
wire,  respectively. 

Fig.  72  is  a  diagram  of  the  connections  of  the  governor. 
The  regulator  hand  /,  Figs.  71  (b)  and  72,  is  so  adjusted  that 
when  there  is  no  pressure  in  the  reservoir,  and  therefore  no 
force  within  the  air  lobe  that  operates  it,  a  spring  forces  the 
carbon  knob  against  contact  post  /.  Suppose  that  there  is 
no  air  in  the  reservoir  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  start  the 
pump  to  get  up  pressure ;  the  carbon  knob  /  touches  the  con- 
tact /.  Current  comes  in  at  T  to  point  A',  Fig.  72;  if  mag- 
net L  was  the  last  one  to  operate  and  the  armature  A  A  is, 
therefore,  in  its  extreme  left-hand  position,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  71  (a)y  fingers  /fand  K'  make  contact,  thereby  connect- 
ing points  B  and  C,  Fig.  72,  so  that  the  current  splits  at  X\ 
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Iiart  of  ii  takes  the  path  X~C-S-/}-y~M~.\r-l\'-GrounJ 
and  starts  up  the  pump  motor,  and  part  of  it  takes  the 
path  X-I.-f,-l~l-y-.\f-M''iy~Oround  through  the  left-hand 
magnet  coil  /.,  exciting  it.  In  this  particular  case,  where  the 
armature  .J  A  and  the  finger  A' are  already  at  the  extreme 
left-hand  end  iif  their  travel,  magnet  L  docs  not  do  anything. 
Suppose  that  at  the  time  the  pump  switches  were  closed, 
armature  A  A  happened  to  be  so  far  to  the  right  that 
fingers  K  and  A''  failed  to  touch  each  other.  Ic  this  case, 
when  the  currenl  gels  to  X,  it  cinnot  g'^  through  the  pump 

,1 


niolnr  and  start  the  pump,  beiaiise  the  circuit  is  open 
between  /i  and  C.  Hut  it  does  take  the  path  through  the 
Iffl-hand  niiignct,  which  then  piills  the  armature  .)  .-/  to  thf 
left,  causes  A'  and  A''  ti)  touch,  and  starts  the  pump.  It  is 
true,  as  ran  lie  seen  in  Fig.  "rl,  that  the  current  that  passes 
throu.i,')!  magnet  /.  to  jndl  .(  .)  over  to  the  left  also  must 
pass  through  Ihe  |mmp  motor  to  reach  the  ground;  but  on 
ai-CDunt  of  the  resistance  of  magnet  L,  this  current  is  tuo 
small  to  start  the  motor, 

70.  -As  the  pressure  in  the  regulator  increases,  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  reservoir  pressure,  contact  /  is  pulled 
away  from  contact  post  /  and  interrupts  the  flow  of 
current  through  majioet  /..  I'ig.  T^i.  Armature  A  A  still 
remains  at  the  extreme  left-hand  end  of  its  travel;  contact 
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fingers  A^,  A''  still  touch  each  other;  and  the  pump  motor 
still  works,  for  there  is  as  yet  no  influence  brought  to  bear 
to  pull  the  armature  to  the  right. 

77.  As  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  increases,  the  car- 
bon knob  /  moves  slowly  away  from  contact  /  towards  con- 
tact r.  As  soon  as  it  touches  contact  r,  current  from  the 
trolley  wire  takes  the  path  T-X-C-B  (remember  that  fin- 
gers K  and  K'  on  contact  blocks  Cand  E  still  touch  each 
other)  D-Y-t-r-f^-R-G.  Magnet  R  pulls  armature  A  A, 
Fig.  71,  quickly  to  the  right,  pulls  fingers  A!' and  K'  apart, 
and  stops  the  pump  motor.  At  the  same  time,  since  coil  R 
gets  its  current  from  the  motor-circuit  trolley  wire  at 
point  F,  which  is  on  the  negative  side  of  the  contact 
breaker  ATA'',  as  soon  as  the  circuit  opens  between /f  and 
AT',  magnet  R  can  no  longer  get  any  current  and  can  exert 
no  pull  on  A  A,  which,  however,  lies  there  until  a  fall  in  the 
pressure  causes  the  knob  /  to  drop  back  on  contact  /,  once 
more  pulling  //  A  to  the  left. 

78.  The  Standard.  Air-Brake  Governor. — The  gov- 
ernor used  by  the  Standard  Air-Brake  Company  is  some- 
what different  in  principle  from  the  Christensen  governor 
just  described.  Fig.  73  is  a  general  view  of  the  device  and 
Fig.  74  shows  the  elec- 
trical connections.  In 
Fig.  73,  5  is  a  heavy 
spring  that  acts 
against  the  reservoir 
pressure  in  cylinder  C 
to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  lever  Z,  which, 
by  means  of  a  connect- 
ing-rod, moves  switch 
blade  Hy  Fig.  74,  in 
and  out  of  contact 
jaws  IS  and  15.  d  is 
an  iron-enclosed  elec- 
tromagnet    that     has 


FlO.  78. 


wilhiti  il  a  plunger  that  is  free  to  mow  down  or  up,  acronbi 
ing  as  (/  is  cxtilc<l  or  not.  In  chamber  C,  Fig,  T3.  i^  a 
spring  thai  pushes  up  on  a  conc-scatcd  pin  valve.  Cham- 
ber C  admits  air  to  cylinder  C  when  the  pin  valve  is  in  ihc 
proper  |K>sition  and  cylinder  c  carries  a  piston  whose  stem 
operates  ievcr  /  to  move  a  contact  arm  over  plates  r.  r. 
Fig.  "4,  thereby  cutting  resistance  in  or  out  of  the  niuur 
ft  circuit,  as  occasion  may  demand.    The  reservoir  pipe  is  con- 

I  netted  at  fitting  A',  Fig.  "3.     The  piston  in  cylinder  C  is 

I  pres,wd  down  by  spring  5  and  up  by  the  reservoir  pressure 

I  below   it.      Spring  i'  is   so   designed  that  it  can  keep  ilie 

B  piston   down   and    switch    13^1^-15,    Fig.  74,    closed  when 

H  the  reservoir  pressure  acting 


against  it  is  less  than  50  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  As  soon 
as  the  reservoir  pressure  gets 
above  50  pounds,  it  begins  to 
compress  spring  5  and  moves 
levericounter-clockwise.  Im- 
mediately a  rod,  also  con-'J 
necting  Ic-ver  /.  to  the  switch 


iiH-'L-haiiism,  ^urls  to  pull  ^n 
this  mechanism,  which  is  si' 
(ii'signcd  that  il  dees  nm 
actually  pull  the  switch  oiil 
until  the  pressure  reaches 
111'  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  switch  is  pulled  out  by -i 
avoid  any  arcing.  When  thf 
.ill  pounds,  the  piston  in  (, 
>f  its  travel  and  the  switch  is 
runs  and  raises  the  pressure, 
gets  al>c)ve  51)  pounds,  il  comjircssi'S 
■   lever,  opens  the  switch,  and  stops 


.ed  when  the  pressure  i 
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normal  value.  But  the  Standard  people  do  not  approve  of 
starting  even  a  series  motor  at  frequent  intervals,  by  placing 
it  dead  across  the  line  without  any  resistance  in  ahead  of  it. 

80.  With  this  governor,  whenever  the  motor  is  started, 
a  resistance  is  placed  in  series  with  it.  As  stated  before, 
there  is  a  spring  in  chamber  C\  Fig.  73,  that  ordinarily 
presses  up  on  a  double-seated  pin  valve  and  closes  all  com- 
munication between  chamber  C  and  the  reservoir.  A 
spring  keeps  the  piston  in  cylinder  c  at  the  lower  end  of  its 
travel  when  there  is  no  air  pressure  admitted  to  chamber  C 
to  force  up  the  piston.  In  this  position,  lever  /  is  down,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  73,  and  contact  arm  ^-5,  Fig.  74,  is  in  the 
position  shown;  all  resistance  is  in. 

81.  The  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  74;  post  1  takes 
the  wire  from  the  pump-motor  snap  switch  and  fuse  box 
and  is  also  connected  to  post  ^,  to  which  one  terminal  of 
coil  d  also  connects.  Post  16  connects  to  one  jaw  of  main 
switch  lS-lJ!f.-15,  and  plate  12  of  the  series  of  resistance  plates 
connects  to  the  other  jaw  of  the  switch.  When  the  switch 
is  closed,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  spring  blade  H  con- 
nects jaws  13  and  15  \  but  when  the  switch  is  open,  the  blade 
takes  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  a  b  and  no 
current  can  get  from  jaw  IS  to  jaw  15.  Post  S  connects  to 
plate/.  If  switch  i^  is  closed,  current  comes  in  on  post  i, 
takes  the  path  1^2-3-Ji.-5-6-7-S-9-10-ll-12-13-lJf-15-16,  on 
through  the  pump  motor  to  the  ground.  All  resistance  is 
cut  in,  as  contact  arm  Jf-5  is  on  the  first  plate,  which  posi- 
tion is  caused  by  the  piston  in  cylinder  C  being  at  the  lower 
end  of  its  travel,  thereby  pulling  down  the  lever  /,  Fig.  73. 

83,  Oi>epatlon. — Now,  when  the  air  in  the  reservoir  is  up 
to  standard,  spring  5  is  somewhat  compressed  by  the  stand- 
ard pressure  under  the  piston  on  which  it  sets,  switch  H 
is  open,  and  the  pump  is  stopped;  also,  there  is  no  air 
under  the  piston  in  cylinder  r,  because  the  spring  in  cham- 
ber C  presses  up  on  the  pin  valve  and  closes  it.  As  soon  as 
an  application  of  the  brakes  or  leakage  causes  the  pres- 
sure in  the  reservoir  to  fall  below  45  pounds   per   square 


inch,  spring  S  pushes  down  the  piston  and  stera  and  closes 
switch  Ji,  Fig.  74.  allowing  the  pump  motor  to  start. 

Since  resistance  arm  i-^  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  74, 
all  resistance  is  in  and  the  starting  current  is  small.  The 
moment  switch  Ji  closes,  the  starting  current  passes  through 
coil  r/  rtlso  and  pulls  down  its  core.  The  core  presses  down 
on  lop  of  the  pin  valve  harder  than  the  spring  in  chamber  C, 
Fig.  73,  presses  up;  the  result  is  that  the  valve  is  pushed 
off  its  scat,  air  is  let  into  chamber  C\  which  raises  the  piston 
and  stera  connections  to  lever  /,  moves  contact  arm  4-3  clock- 
wise, until  it  gets  to  plate  J2,  where  all  resistance  is  cut  out 
and  the  pump  motor  runs  at  full  speed.  As  soon  as  the 
reservoir  pressure  reaches  standard  value  and  switch  U. 
Fig.  H,  npnns,  magnet  <f  becomes  dead,  the  spring  in  chain- 
bcr  C't  Fig.  T3,  once  more  closes  the  inlet  end  of  the  pin 
valve,  the  compressed  air  in  the  cylinder  c  escapes  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  piston  stem,  lever  /,  and  resistance 
coatact  arm  i-S  resume  their  normal  positions. 


TIIK    BTIAKE    TYLIXUER. 

8It.  Fir.  75  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  brake  cylinder. 
4  is  the  pistiin;  /-(,  the  hollow  piston  stem;  S,  the  release 
spring;  ~,  the  front  head;  .f.  the  back  head;  1.  the  cylindtr 
IkkIv;  /-',  the  head  bolts;  II,  the  bolts  for  securing  the  pack- 
ing to  the  piston;  and  '!,  7,  the  forks  through  which  pas'; 
bolts  7-'  and  Hi  and  around  which  turn  the  brake  levers. 

84.  ((noiiiUon.  — Fork  6'  is  stationary  ;  fork  7  moves 
h.Lck  and  forth  witli  the  push  rod  P,  which  moves  with  the 
tirake  li'vcrs.  When  air  is  let  in  at  the  right-hand  end  of 
the  ivlindcr,  jiiston  ,{  is  forced  to  the  left,  carrying  with  it 
push  rod  J',  which  imn-cs  the  lever  connected  to  pin  1>!  anil 
sets  the  brakes.  In  moving  to  the  left,  piston  4  compresses 
spring  -V,  so  that  when  the  brake  valve  is  put  on  release  posi- 
tion, letting  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder  pass  to  atmosphere, 
spring  i'  returns  piston  J,  and  piston  stem  IS  to  the  normal 
position.      Since  fork  7  and  push  rod  /'  are  independent  of 
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piston  stem  IS,  the  push  rod  must  be  returned  to  normal 
position  by  the  release  springs  on  the  brake  rigging.  The 
j—ii-i  object   of   having   P  and 

3f     LJ     5  IS    independent    of    each 

^  "    ^  other  is  so  that  when  the 

hand -brake  is  used  and 
push  rod  /"must  be  pulled 
out,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  pull  out  ^  and 
13  against  the  action  of 
spring  8.  The  travel  of 
the  brake  piston  should 
be  kept  within  the  limit 
prescribed  by  the  brake 
company.  'After  this  limit 
is  passed,  the  side  pres- 
sure of  the  push  rod  P  on 
the  hollow  stem  IS  may 
be  great  enough  to  bend 
the  rod  or  split  the  stem. 


LEVER  SYSTEM. 

85.  Fig.  7(i  shows  a 
system  of  air-brake  levers 
recommended  by  the 
Christensen  Company. 
The  diameter  of  the  brake 
piston  is  in  this  case 
ti  inches  and  its  area,  in 
round  numbers,  is  28 
square  inches.  Supposing 
that  the  reservoir  has  a 
pressure  of  CO  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  that  full 
pressure  is  let  into  the 
cylinder,  the  total  pressure  on  the  piston  that  shoves  on 
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the  push  rod  and  sets  the  brake  is  28  X  60  =  1,680  pounds. 
A  and  B  are  the  two  levers  that  apply  the  brake ;  one  end 
of  A  is  fixed  to  the  back  head  of  the  cylinder,  the  other  end 
attaches  to  the  tension  rod  X.  One  end  of  B  connects  with 
the  push  rod  and  the  other  end  with  the  tension  rod  Y. 
Levers  A  and  B  are  also  connected  through  the  tension 
rod  C.  Air  admitted  to  the  cylinder  causes  the  push  rod 
to  move  to  the  right,  carrying  with  it  the  lower  end  of 
lever  B.  Using  rod  C  as  a  fulcrum,  lever  B  pulls  on  rod  K 
Using  rod  F  as  a  fulcrum,  lever  B  pulls  on  rod  C. 

When  the  hand-brake  is  used,  the  push  rod  is  pulled  in  and 
out  of  the  hollow  piston  that  holds  it.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  air  brake  and  hand-brake  operate  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  if  the  air  brake  were  applied  with  the 
hand-brake  already  partially  set,  there  could  be  no  danger 
to  the  motorman  or  the  brake  rigging. 


THE    EI.ECTRIC    BRAKE. 

86.  Electric  brakes  are  operated  by  making  the  motors 
act  as  generators  to  supply  the  necessary  current.  They 
may  thus  be  operated  no  matter  whether  the  trolley  wheel 
is  on  the  wire  or  not  and  do  not  take  any  additional  current 
from  the  power  station.  In  order  that  the  brakes  may  take 
hold,  the  car  must  be  in  motion ;  hence,  electric  brakes  can- 
not hold  a  car  on  a  grade,  although  they  may  bring  it 
nearly  to  a  standstill.  To  hold  the  car,  the  hand-brakes 
must  be  applied.  The  electric  brake  that  has  so  far  been 
most  largely  used  is  that  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Company;   we  will,  therefore,  describe  it  briefly. 

87.  Fig.  77  shows  the  brake  used  on  a  motor  car.  It 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  ring  split  horizontally  and  held 
together,  as  shown,  by  bolts.  As  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  there  are  magnetizing  coils  (\  C  in  each  half  of  the 
ring.     Each  coil  consists  of  32  turns  of  No.  8  wire.     The 


is  in  two  pifCfS,  ..lu:  <.ri  each  half  of  the  brake  ring  and  hd.1 
(in  liy  capsiTews  Tlii;  twn  mafj net i zing  coils  arc  in  serit-^. 
(■rinnt-Ttiun  with  Uie  car  wire  being  made  by  means  of  leads  /, 

HS.  Fig.  TS  shows  the  nuinner  of  support.  The  inolor- 
bearing  ca])  (' lias  two  jirojeeliiig  horns  ,  I,  one  behiiul  ;iml 
the  other  in  front  of  the  car  axle.  Lugs  /.',  Fig.  77,  of  the 
brake  ring  rest  on  these  horns,  and  thus  the  brake  is  hekl 
dose  to  the  disk  .S"  that  tnrns  with  the  axle.  Setscrew  .1/ 
is  used  to  take  \\\i  the  wear  in  the  disk  and  ring.      The  ring 
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has  jlj  inch  end  play,  but  cannot  rotate  at  all;  hence,  when  it 
is  magnetized,  it  draws  itself  over,  clutches  disk  i",  and  tends 
to  prevent  its  turning,  thereby  acting  as  a  brake.  Both  the 
disk  and  ring  are  provided  with  wearing  plates  IV. 

So  fai  as  the  motorman  is  concerned,  the  addition  of  the 
brake  attachment  does  not  add  complications  to  either  his 
cares  or  operations.  On  the  main  controller  drum  is  a 
neutral  position;  on  one  side  of  this  position  are  the  power 


contact  tips  and  on  the  other  the  brake  contact  tips.  To  start 
the  car,  the  controller  handle  is  operated  as  usual;  to  throw 
the  current  "off,"  preparatory  to  making  a  slop,  the  handle 
is  thrown  to  the  off-position,  as  usual;  to  apply  the  electric 
brake,  the  handle  is  simply  kept  moving  past  the  off-position. 
To  release  the  brake,  the  handle  is  returned  to  the  off- 
position. 


» 
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89.  The  Aliiin  Drum. — The  main  drum  is  shown  in 
the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  Fig.  73.  This  drawing. shows 
the  connections  for  electric  brakes  used  with  a  four-motor 

£'"""""ient  with  the  BO  controller.     There  are  11   rows  of 
;  lips.     All  tips  that  are  marked  with  the  same  letter 
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arc  mctrtlliiully  cunnucud  and  the  subjoined  figure  indi- 
ctttcft  the  position  on  which  the  tip  comes  into  action. 
For  example,  /'-"I,  indicates  that  the  tip  is  a  jiower  lip, 
th»t  it  is  a  part  uf  the  A  drum  casting,  and  that  it 
comes  intii  acliwn  on  the  first  power  position.  /"-I,,  is 
a  puwer  tip  on  the  A  casting  and  comes  into  action  on 
tho  tenth  power  pi)silion.  JiA^  in  a  brake  tip  of  the 
A  casting  and  comes  into  action  on  the  fourth  brake  posi- 
tion. All  the  tips  marked  A  are  connected;  if  the  A  is 
preceded  by  a  /',  it  is  used  in  applying  the  power  to  start 
the  car  ;  if  it  i»  preceded  by  .1  /I,  it  is  used  on  a  brake  p<rii- 
tion  to  stop  the  car.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  some  o(  the 
castings  have  tijis,  such  as  PA,  and  BA^.  etc.,  in  common 
to  applications  of  both  the  jxiwer  and  the  brake,  but  are  not 
in  use  nt  the  Siime  time.  Un  the  left  of  the  main  drum  are 
shown  the  1 1  main-drum  fingers,  7",  R„  K,,  J?^,  jt„  A',.  />'. 
R,,  S,  £„  and  6'.  On  ):he  right  of  the  main,  drum,  these 
lingers  are  reproduced, J  not  because  jhsre  are  actually 
two  rows  of  fingers,  but  simply  to  make  it«easier  to  trace 
current  paths;  therefore^  no  wires  are  run  to  these  fingers. 
When  the  c;ir  is  bt-ing  started,,  the  student  will  imagine  the 
main -drum  contacts  to  move  towards  the  left-hand  tow  ■■( 
fini;iTs;  when  it  is  stopped,  the  drum  nw>vcs  towards  thc 
rijihl-hand  rnw.  Thus  on  the  first  i>6wcr  notch,  fingers  /'. 
A',.  /.■.  and  .V  make  contact  on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  drum; 
on  the  first  brake  notch,  fingers  /.\  /;',,  and  (7  touch  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  dnini.  The  row  of  enclosed  numbers, 
beginning  at  /on  the  lefl  and  running  up  to  /.',  shows  tlie 
positions  used  in  a])[)lyiug  tho  power;  the  row  bcginiiitij; 
at  /  on  the  right  shows  Ihc  pi'.siii(uis  used  in  applying  tlie 
brak<'.  There  is,  ilierelnre.  a  portion  of  the  main  ilniui. 
between  ])ower  |iositioti  /.'  and  brake  position  '-■.  not  toncheil 
by  the  fingers  at  all.  This  nntravc-rse<l  spa.'c  is  dictalcil 
by  the  width  ..f  the  hii;  on  tlie  eoiUr..llcr  top;  when  tiic  con- 
troller hamile  gels  to  th<'  full  multiple  position,  the  twelfth 
position,  one  side  of  the  lug  slnjis  it;  when  it  gets  to  the  last 
brake  notch,  the  si.vth  p  witioii,  the  other  side  of  the  lug 
stops  it. 


Tf  .         ■  t. 
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90.  Auxiliary  Flngrerd. — In  the  center  of  the  space 
that  the  drawing  devotes  to  the  power  part  of  the  main 
drum  are  four  fingers  ^„  ^„  D  R^  and  SJ^.  These  fingers 
being  independent  of  the  main-drum  fingers  proper  and  not 
being  in  line  with  them  vertically,  but  being  in  line  with 
them  horizontally,  can  make  contact  with  one  part  of  a  drum 
tip,  while  one  of  the  drum  fingers  proper  is  resting  on 
another  part  of  the  same  tip.  For  example,  on  the  first 
power  notch,  main  finger  B  makes  contact  with  tip  B  D^  at 
the  same  time  that  auxiliary  finger  DR  makes  contact  with 
its  mate  BD^,  The  object  and  action  of  these  auxiliary 
fingers  will  be  taken  up  later. 

91.  The  Reverse  Drums. — The  reverse  drum  proper^ 
which  is  used  to  reverse  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  car, 
is  in  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  drawing.  This  reverse 
drum  is  the  one  found  on  all  up-to-date  controllers,  whether 
they  control  electric  brakes  or  not,  and  interlocks  with  the 
main  drum  in  the  usual  way.  On  this  controller,  there 
are  two  rows  of  reverse  fingers,  each  row  handling  two 
motors.  At  the -bottom  of  the  contfoHeir  development,  under 
the  main  drum,:  are  shown  two  auxiliary  drums,  which  we 
will  call  the  generator  reverse  drums,  because  their  object  is 
to  keep  the  armaturefe  of  the  motors  of  such  polarity  that 
they  are  connected  to  generate  when,  the  electric-brake  con- 
nections are  in  use.  The  drum  on  the  left  is  coupled  directly 
to  the  shaft  of  the  main  drum,  and  so  turns  in  the  same 
direction  as  and  with  the  main  drum;  the  reverser  drum  on 
the  right  gets  its  motion  through  the  agency  of  a  gear  on 
the  main-drum  shaft,  and  so  turns  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  its  mate  and  the  main  drum ;  both  of  the  generator 
reverse  drums,  then,  are  operated  by  the  main  drum,  with- 
out extra  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  motorman,  and  are 
operated  in  opposite  directions.  Each  of  the  generator 
reverse  drums  has  a  neutral  position  and  a  row  of  fingers  of 
its  own.  Each  row  of  fingers  is  reproduced  on  the  drawing  to 
facilitate  tracing  out  current  paths.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions, when  the  car  is  going  **  ahead  "  and  the  brake  is  **  off," 
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the  fingers  /«,  Ji,  17,  IS,  F^,  SO,  on  the  left-hand  linim.  and 
fingers  /.',  H,  !-i,  12,  H„  1!.  on  the  right-hand  dnun,  rest 
on  the  long  Strip  portions  of  their  respective  drums  and 
remain  so  connected  throughout  the  power  positions  of  ike 
main  drum.  The  current  from  the  trolley  passes  through 
the  armatures  of  the  car  motors  in  a  certain  direction. 


92.  When  the  motorman  throws  his  power  handle  to 
the  off-position  and  continues  it  in  this  direction  to  the  first 
brake  notch,  the  fingers  of  the  two  generator  reverse  drums 
leave  the  long  strip  portions  of  their  drums,  pass  to  the  short 
strip  portions,  ami  remain  there  throughout  the  six  brake 
positions,  thcreliy  so  connecting  the  motor  armatures  ihat 
they  can  generate, 

93,  pKwrr  PoMltlonH. — The  power  positions  are  indicated 
by  the  row  of  figures  from  /to  12.  On  the  first  position,  fingers 
T,  ^,,  A',  •^.  /?,  and  /'A'  mako  contact  (wc  will  not  consider 
ff  and  P  k  for  the  present)  on  the  main  drum ;  all  the  fingers 
on  the  lower  drums  make  contact,  excepting  SS  and  S;  the 
reverse  switch  is  "  ahead. "  The  current  path  is  through  trol- 
ley-r-hlow  r..il  r,-firi(;iT  7-/'J,-/'./,-A*,  tlirot,jrh  thrrcM-^t- 
imcc  coil  to  A", -A',-/v\-A',-A',  to  finger  lo  on  the  right-hand  ^'er 


/;,_,,_.,.,-,T.-,v,-/r,-v-v-v-..-*-«-.„-i,/-;.:;;;;.; 

;,;_/,;_;„■„/../.-/■■.  F^Fr'^^E^  /"'-  The  current  path 
ini  (lie  fli^l  ni'tch  is  iniiicatcd  liy  the  arrowheads.  It  .starts 
at  the  trnllcy ;  wlii-n  it  gets  to  reverse  finger  ^V,  it  splits,  thf 
current  dividing  liclwccn  the  No.  1  and  No.  3  motors;  the 
twu  currents  reunite  and  flow  as  one  to  finger  Jo',  where  they 
split  ayain  llimugh  the  Nos,  i  and  4  motors,  reuniting  at  /:", 
c.r  <i,  llic  ;;Tniind  win'.  On  Uic  second  position,  the  cur- 
riTU  |ialh  is  till'  same  cxi-L-pt  that  finger  R,  cuts  out  two 
si-itii-ris  1)1  ri-sistamc.  On  the  third  notch,/?,  cuts  out 
aiiolluT  section,  and  cm  the  fcnirth  notch  the  remainiiiii 
sections    are    cut    out   )iy    finger   A',    and    T  making    direct 
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connection  through  tips  PA^  and  PA^,     Upon  all  the  posi- 
tions just  considered,  the  motors  are  in  series-parallel. 

94,  Brake  Positions. — To  operate  the  brake,  the  handle 
is  moved  backwards  from  the  off-position.  To  follow  the 
combinations,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  the  main-drum  tips 
moving  towards  the  row  of  fingers  reproduced  on  the  right. 
It  is  also  simpler  to  imagine  the  short  tips  of  the  two  gener- 
ator reverse  drums  to  move  towards  the  row  of  fingers  near- 
est to  them,  as  these  two  auxiliary  drums  turn  in  opposite 
directions.  When  the  controller  drum  is  moved  backwards 
one  notch,  all  the  auxiliary  drum  fingers  engage  the  tips 
under  the  word  ** brake"  and  continue  to  do  so  through- 
out the  brake  positions  of  the  main  drum.  Main-drum 
fingers  £",  and  G  connect  through  tip  B  D^ ;  fingers  B  and  R^ 
connect  through  tips  PA^,  ^ ^^r  ^^^  B A^.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  finger  B  is  the  same  distance  from  tip  BA^ 
that  finger  R^  is  from  tip  PA^^  so  that  when  all  the  tips 
move  to  the  right,  those  two  fingers  engage  their  respective 
tips  at  the  same  time.  When  the  generator  reverse-drum 
fingers  pass  from  the  long  drum  tips  to  the  short  ones,  the 
armature  connections  of  all  the  motors  are  reversed,  there- 
by connecting  the  motors  to  act  as  generators.  Consider 
armatures  Nos.  1  and  3 ;  while  the  long  strips  on  the  right- 
hand  drum  are  in  action,  /?,  connects  through  lo  and  reverse 
fingers  28  to  A^  and  A^,  while  AA^  and  AA^  connect  by 
way  of  12  and  11  to  fingers  IS  and  14-  When  the  short 
strips  are  in  action,  A^  and  A^  connect  to  iJ  and  14  and 
A  A^y  AA^  to  R^. 

95.  Starting  at  finger  15  at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  re' 
verser  drum,  we  will  trace  a  path  to  ground  in  both  directions. 

To  the  right,  the  path  is  i^-<^:;;;-:;|}-;~:^^^^^^^ 

R-R-R-R-R-PA-PA-B  A-B  A  -B-B-H-B-B-M- 

iT/,-iI/,-brakes — to  the  ground  at  G.     To  the  left  from  finger 

,,    .  ,    .    «,    ylL.-lL-F-Ii-li-P.-Ii-li-B  D-G\     ., 

15,  the  path  ts  ^K,t;t/.>/r;_;,-;./,;_y/_///;,_^;      >-^- 

The  No.  %  and  No.  4  motors  have  one  end  of   their  field 
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({rounded  at  E,  and  £,.     Tracing  the  circuit  back,  the  double 

path  .8  (^<E\-^F\_p^-FrF>^''-^''^'^<2S^A\-AA, 

tf/f-5.-I,-^fl,-^,-^,-^.-3/-J/.~J/,-b^akcs-(S■.  AU  four 
motors  have  bt)lh  ends  groundud,  and  are  therefore  m 
multiple.  No  change  is  made  after  the  first  brake  notch, 
cxc<:pt  that  resistance  is  cut  out  successively  by  fingers 
A",,  R„  R„  and  R,. 

OC.  Fig.  80  is  a  simple  sketch  showing  the  connections 
of  the  motors,  plugs,  blow  coil,  overload  switch,  and  brakes. 
The  action  of  the  overload  switch  is  as  follows;  The  magnet 
coil  carries  the  braking  current  of  all  the  motors;  if  this 
current  exceeds  a  certain  predecided  value,  magnet  J/ pulls 


^ 


T 


<m  ils  a  final  II  re,  lhci<'l>y  c.-iusin^  contacts  c  and  .i-  to  touch, 
bringing  tn^jcllKT  wiits  ,r  i- 7  and  ci/c/;  wire  xj-i:  con- 
nects t"  one  L'lid  of  [ill  the  niDtor  fit-Ids  and  v;\re  c  tf  ,■  / 
to  thf  other  end,  su  that  wliuii  they  touch,  the  motor  fields 
are  all  short-circuited,  depriving  the  motors  of  their  ability 
to  generate.     As  soon  as  this  happens,  magnet  Af  releases, 


^  r\ 
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opening  the  short  circuit  and  allowing  the  fields  to  build 
up  again. 

97.  Releasing  Brakes. — Full  release  of  the  brakes  is 
accomplished  by  passing  a  demagnetizing  trolley  current 
through  the  brake  coils.  This  operation  is  performed 
through  the  agency  of  finger  D  R  and  tips  B  D^^  Fig.  79. 
The  resistance  between  fingers  D  R  and  R^  is  called  the 
demagnetizijig  resistance,  because  it  limits  the  strength  of 
the  demagnetizing  current.  The  resistance  is  about  60  ohms. 
The  demagnetizing  current  need  be  but  very  small,  as 
the  demagnetizing  effect  is  helped  considerably  by  the 
vibration  incidental  to  the  starting  of  the  car.  On  the 
first  power  position,  finger  B  engages  one  B  D^  tip  and 
finger  D  R  the  other,  so  that  on  this  position  current  from 
the  trolley  wire  takes  path:  tro\\ity-T-T-T-T-T-PA-PA^ 
to  finger  R^ ;  here  the  current  splits,  part  taking  the 
path  through  the  power  part  of  the  resistance  to  R^  and 
thence  to  the  motors,  and  part  taking  the  path  through  the 
brake  part  of  the  resistance  to  finger  D  R,  thence  through 
path  D  R-B  D-B  D-B-B-B^,  etc.  to  the  brakes.  This 
trolley  current  passes  around  the  brake  coils  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  what  the  braking  current  passed  and  so  destroys 
the  residual  magnetism  sufficiently  to  release  the  brakes. 

98.  An  Exceptional  Condition. — In  ordinary  applica- 
tions of  the  brake,  it  is,  of  course,  only  necessary  to  throw  off 
the  power  and  to  continue  in  that  direction  to  the  brake 
notches,  the  generator  reverse  drums  tending  to  the  reversal 
of  connections  ordinarily  accomplished  with  the  reverse 
switch  proper  on  cars  not  equipped  with  electric  brakes.  In 
case,  however,  a  car  is  ascending  a  hill  and  the  blowing  of 
a  fuse  causes  it  to  start  to  roll  backwards,  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  armatures  has  been  reversed,  so  that  their 
connections  need  not  be ;  but  the  act  of  putting  the  power 
handle  on  a  brake  notch  Juxs  reversed  the  connections.  With 
the  direction  of  rotation  and  armature  connections  both 
reversed,  the  motors  eannot  generate.  Under  such  a  con- 
dition, then,  throw  the  reverse  switch  proper  before  putting 
the  controller  handle  on  a  brake  notch. 
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WKMTINUUOUSK    KLKCTRIC    KRA.KB. 

99.  The  Wcslinghousc  electric  brake  also  makes  use  wf 
the  (cencrator  action  of  thcinuttirs;  but  Ihc  brake  itself  ditfcre 
considerably  from  the  General  Electric  brake.  The  Westing, 
house  brake  acts  on  the  regular  brake  shoes  and  in  addition 
also  oijcrates  a  pair  of  hHocs  that  press  on  the  track  between 
the  truck  wheels.  Fig.  81  shows  the  g;cneral  arrangcmcoi 
of  tlic  brake,  a,  a'  arc  the  track  shoes  and  b.  b'  the  regular 
brake  shoes.  When  not  in  use,  the  brake  hang&  suspended 
by  springs  d,  d'  a  short  distance  from  the  rail;  c  is  the 
magnetizing  coil  supplied  with  current  from  the  motors  run- 
ning for  the  time  being  as  generators,  When  current  is 
sent  through  r,  the  shoes  are  pulled  down  against  the  track. 


tlif  ai,'rm  y  of   the  k-vtTS 

III  the  WcstinK'hoiisc  (.■Icctric-brakc  system,  the  coniiei-lioiis 
arc  arnmgi-il  so  that  cither  the  rcgiihir  car  starting  rcsist- 
anci'  or  the  cK-ctrii-  car  heaters  may  be  used  as  the  controlliiij; 
resislLincc  f'T  the  brakes.  By  using  the  heaters  in  wiuter 
f<ir  thr  brake  cnntrnllitig  resistance,  a  considerable  saving  is 
effecteii.  because  thr  ctirrnit  f"r  tin-  heaters  is  then  supplied 
ivithnui  drawinsrcin  the  pnwer  station.  In  '>ther  words,  heat 
is  used  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 


r\ 
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THE  MULTTPIiE-ITNlT  SYSTEM. 

100.  The  multiple-unit  system  is  not  intended  for  ordi- 
nary street-railway  service,  but  is  intended  for  the  operation 
of  trains  ordinarily  handled  by  steam  engines.  A  single  car 
with  its  full  equipment  for  heat,  light,  brakes,  and  motive 
power  constitutes  a  single  unit;  several  such  units  coupled 
together  into  a  train,  with  the  proper  provision  made  so  that 
the  motors  on  all  the  cars  can  be  operated  simultaneously 
from  the  platform  of  any  car,  constitute  a  multiple-unit 
train. 

lOl*  Suppose  we  take  three  ordinary  surface  trolley 
cars  completely  equipped,  and  that  instead  of  running  the  car 
wires  from  controller  to  controller  on  each  car  and  letting 
them  end  there,  we  run  the  wires  from  end  to  end,  tap- 
ping off  to  each  controller  and  putting  suitable  couplers  on 
the  ends,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  82,  so  that  the  car  wires  on  one 
car  can  be  made  continuous  with  those  on  the  car  next  to  it ; 


then  we  will  have  a  three-car  train.  The  main-current 
motor  wires  will  run  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other, 
irrespective  of  the  length  of  the  train ;  the  train  can  take 
the  current  from  one  trolley  pole  or  from  all  the  poles  at 
once,  and  it  can  be  operated  from  any  one  controller  on  any 
car,  whether  it  is  in  the  middle  or  on  the  end.  Every  car 
will  do  its  own  share  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  train  will 
start,  run,  and  stop  as  quickly  as  a  single  car.     This  will 
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be  a  multiple- unit  system  j  but  there  are  several  strr.tig 
objections  to  the  atlypiion  of  such  a  system.  In  the  first 
place,  there  would  be  continual  trouble  with  any  single  cm- 
troller  that  would  be  called  on  to  handle  the  current  of  more 
than  two  cars.  Next,  the  car  wiring  would  have  tu  be 
extra  heavy,  as  the  wires  on  the  end  car,  if  the  train  irerc  lo 
be  ojieratcd  from  that  car,  would  have  to  carry  the  current 
of  all  the  cars.  Again,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  lo 
devise  a  practicable  coupler  that  would  handle  such  heaiT 
currents  without  giving  continual  trouble.  Finally,  in  case 
of  complications  arising  due  to  short  circuits  or  grounds  on 
the  car  wires  of  any  car,  the  cut-out  device  that  would  meet 
all  conditions  would  have  to  be  very  elaborate.  These 
objections  have  been  met  and  almost  entirely  overcome  by 
the  three  multiple-unit  systems  now  on  the  market.  The 
essential  feature  of  all  these  systems  is  that  each  car  is  a 
self-contained  unit  as  far  as  the  main-motor  circuit  is  con- 
cerned. 

lOS.     On  all  the  systems  there  is  placed  upon  each  plat- 
form of  ever^  motor  ca.r  a  small  controller,   called  the 

w.M/iV  c(nilro!h-r.  In  no  case  dnes  this  master  cnntroll'-r 
taki:  up  over  a  cubic  font  of  space.  Every  car  has  what  i? 
Lulled  a  train  Hiif;  the  wirt-s  running  to  the  master  cn- 
Irtillers  are  done  up  in  a  small  cable  provided  with  couplrrs 
on  the  ends,  just  as  shown  in  Fig.  S2.  The  wires  them- 
selves and  the  currents  that  they  carry  are  small,  so  thai 
none  of  the  tnmblcs  incidental  to  arcing,  healing,  or  burniiv,' 
aro  encountered.  When  the  train  is  made  up,  the  trai:i 
line  c.Mends  from  one  <;nd  to  the  other,  connecting  all  tin- 
master  controllers  and  the  mechanisms  that  they  operiiU'. 
so  that  all  ilic  main-circuit  controllers  and  hence  mut^r^ 
can  lie  operated  from  any  master  controller  on  the  train. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  master-controller  circuit  i- 
entirely  distinct  from  the  main-motor  circuit  and  is  just  n-^ 
free  fn>in  liability  \>i  irnubles  as  an  ordinary  lamp  circuit. 
The  niasti-r  coiuri'iler  ha^  a  series  and  a  multiple  positinii, 
and  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  extremely  important   that   ihi: 


r\ 
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main-controller  operating  devices  should  respond  to  the 
notches  of  the  master  controller  with  precision ;  for  if  the 
main-motor  controllers  should  feed  up  at  different  rates,  a 
condition  might  arise  where  the  motors  on  some  cars  would 
be  in  series  and  those  on  other  cars  in  multiple,  thus  produ- 
cing a  very  bad  state  of  affairs.  This  feature  is  taken  care  of 
by  a  synchronizing  device  that  not  only  makes  the  main- 
motor  controllers  notch  at  the  same  rate,  but  also  makes  the 
cylinders  notch  with  precision  and  with  a  springy  centrali- 
zing motion  that  prevents  the  hanging  of  an  arc. 

Every  car  is  provided  with  an  electromagnetic  throttle 
that  stops  the  pilot  motor  or  other  device  that  runs  the  main- 
motor  controller  should  the  current  for  any  reason  exceed  a 
predetermined  value,  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  motors, 
the  traction  of  the  wheels,  and  the  rate  of  acceleration 
desired.  The  whole  equipment  is  so  balanced  that  the 
proper  acceleration  falls  within  the  limit  imposed  by  setting 
the  throttles  to  work  just  below  the  slipping  point  of  the 
wheels  when  the  car  runs  light.  The  throttle  makes  it 
practically  an  impossibility  for  a  motorman  to  abuse  the 
motors,  even  should  he  handle  the  master  controller  reck- 
lessly. The  main  controllers  can  be  put  under  the  car,  on 
the  platform,  under  the  hood,  or  inside  the  car  under  the 
seats,  if  there  is  room  for  them. 

103.  Air  Brakes  on  Multiple-Unit  Cai*s. — Each  car 
has  its  own  air-braking  outfit,  consisting  of  a  motor-com- 
pressor governor,  triple  valve,  tanks,  etc.,  so  that  if  called 
upon  to  run  alone,  it  can  do  so.  Simultaneous  starting  and 
stopping  of  the  air  pumps  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
balance  wire  running  the  length  of  the  train  and  connecting 
all  the  junctions  of  the  motor  compressors  and  their  govern- 
ors. Each  of  the  governors  is  actuated  by  pressure  from 
the  main  reservoir,  and  all  these  are  connected  by  a  balance 
pipe  running  the  length  of  the  train,  so  that  all  compressors 
are  started  or  stopped  by  the  weakest  governor  in  the  lot. 
The  compressor  on  any  car  can  be  cut  out,  its  tank  being 
kept  filled  by  the  others.     It  can  be  seen  that  each  car  is 


alisolutcly  an  independent  unit.  The  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem in  heavy  train  work  are  many,  and  it  is  destined  to  fill  a 
larjjc  field  in  the  near  future.  Trains  can  be  split  up, 
shifted,  and  housed  without  the  aid  of  any  outside  source. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  that  instead  of  lengthening  the 
intervals  between  trains  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  day,  ihe 
time  table  can  be  kept  the  same  and  the  trains  themselves 
shortened,  even  down  to  running  single  cars.  Where  every 
car  is  a  motor  car,  the  starts  are  much  smoother,  there  is  no 
bumping  or  jerking,  as  each  car  starts  itself  and  there  is 
never  much  tension  or  compression  on  the  drawbars,  and 
the  trains  arc  not  apt  to  break  in  two. 

I04,  The  multiple-unit  system  has,  so  far,  been  used 
mostly  on  elevated  roads.  The  outfit  is  necessarily  some- 
what complicated,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  has  given 
good  service.  The  above  description  will  give  the  student  a 
general  idea  as  to  how  the  system  is  operated.  The  details 
of  the  different  devices  and  connections  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  Com 
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QUESTIONS   AND   EXAMPLES 

Relating  to  the   Subjects 
Treated  op  in  this  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Examination  Questions  that 
follow  have  been  divided  into  sections,  which  have  been 
given  the  same  numbers  as  the  Instruction  Papers  to  which 
they  refer.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of  the  examples  until  that 
portion  of  the  text  having  the  same  section  number  as  the 
section  in  which  the  questions  or  examples  occur  has  been 
carefully  studied. 


OPERATION    OF 
DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Why  should  the  operation  of  emery  wheels,  grinders, 
and  speed  lathes  and  the  handling  of  coal  not  be  allowed  in 
the  same  room  with  dynamos  and  engines  ? 

(2)  (a)  On  what  machines  are  copper  brushes  generally 
used  ?     (d)  How  are  copper  brushes  generally  set  ? 

(3)  How  are  {a)  copper  and  (d)  carbon  brushes  shaped  to 
fit  the  commutator  ? 

(4)  What  does  the  odor  of  hot  oil  around  a  machine  usu- 
ally indicate  ? 

(5)  State  three  possible  causes  for  the  refusal  of  a  direct- 
current  shunt  motor  to  start  after  the  main  switch  has 
been  closed  and  the  starting  device  properly  operated. 

(6)  To  what  may  the  sparking  at  the  brushes  of  a 
dynamo  be  due  ?     Give  at  least  four  causes  of  sparking. 

(7)  What  test  may  be  used  to  locate  defects  in  an  arma- 
ture ? 

(8)  How  would  you  test  the  field  coils  of  a  dynamo  to 
determine  whether  any  of  them  were  open-circuited  or  not  ? 
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(9)  Why  should  neither  ordinary  oil.  in  any  considerable 
quaniity,  nor  emery  cloth  be  used  on  commutators  or 
brushes  ? 

(10)  Why  are  carbon  brushes  used  on  high-voltage 
dynamos,  especially  when  they  are  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  changes  in  the  load  that  cannot  be  met  by  shifting 
the  brushes  ? 

{II)  How  are  («)  high  and  {i)  low  bars  in  commutators 
remedied  f 

(13)  What  is  the  result  of  continually  overloading  a 
dynamo  ? 

(13)  How  does  a  shunt  motor  act  when  the  shunt  field  is 
opened  while  the  motor  is  running  f 

(14)  Give  three  different  methods  for  starting  up  a  rotary 
transformer. 

(15)  How  does  a  short-circuited  field  coil  on  a  shunt 
dynamo  affect  the  other  field  coils  ? 

(16)  Describe  at  least  one  method  for  locating  a  short- 
oirniited  armature  coil. 

(17)  In  making  a  bar-to-bar  test  around  an  armature, 
what  ttuulii  lie  indicated  (n)  by  an  unusually  large  deflec- 
timi  <if  the  iCiilvanciMieter  or  other  testing  instrument  used' 
(/')  liy  an  unusually  small,  or  no,  deflection  ? 

(IS)  {it)  What  is  the  objection  to  having  the  pressure 
between  a  brush  and  the  commutator  too  great  ?  {h 
What  is  the  objei'tion  to  having  it  too  small  ? 

(I'.i)  (ii)  What  does  a  narrow  scratch  or  several  of  them 
all  around  a  conunutatnr  usually  indicate  ?  (^)  What  is 
the  remedy  ? 

(■ill)  What  is  the  advantage  of  staggering  the  brushes 
on  a  commutator  and  having  end  play  for  the  armature  ? 

(•H)  Wliat  wi>uld  a  grinding,  rumbling  noise,  accom- 
panied by  excessive  sjiarking  and,  perhaps,  some  slipping  of 
the  belt,  indicate  in  a  dynamo  or  motor  ? 
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(22)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  having  one  field  coil 
reversed  in  {a)  a  dynamo  ?  {d)  a  motor  ? 

(23)  State  two  reasons  why  a  simple  shunt  dynamo  may 
refuse  to  generate  when  properly  rotated  at  normal  speed. 

(24)  How  are  synchronous  motors  generally  started  ? 

(25)  If  only  one  coil  in  a  motor  or  dynamo  armature, 
when  revolving  at  normal  speed  in  its  own  normal  field, 
becomes  abnormally  hot,  what  defect  is  indicated  ? 

(26)  What  does  a  broad  scratch  around  the  surface  of  a 
commutator  indicate  ? 

(27)  How  would  you  start  an  induction  motor  ? 


ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 

(PART  1.) 


EXAMINATION^  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Name  five  systems  that  may  be  used  for  supplying 
current  to  street-car  motors. 

(2)  What  has  limited  the  voltage  for  surface  street- 
railway  purposes  to  about  500  volts  ? 

(3)  In  the  open-conduit  or  slot  system,  why  are  the 
conductor  rails  divided  into  sections,  each  section  being 
supplied  by  its  own  feeder  that  runs  back  to  the  power 
house  ? 

(4)  What  things,  besides  the  load  center,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  most  economically  locating  a  power  house  ? 

(5)  In  what  way  is  the  alternating  current  used  in  street- 
railway  work  in  the  United  States  ? 

(6)  About  what  is  the  limiting  distance  from  the  power 
house  to  which  it  is  profitable  to  run  cars  with  the  500-volt 
direct-current  system,  and  why  ? 

(7)  With  respect  to  a  street-car  system,  where  should  the 
power  house  be  located,  provided  the  land  can  be  obtained 
and  other  conditions  do  not  interfere  ? 

(8)  (a)  Why  is  it  not  economical  to  have  a  large  number 
of  small  units  (engines  and  dynamos)   in  a  railway  power 
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house  ?  (i)  Why  are  units  of  the  same  size  and  type  prefer- 
able to  a  variety  of  sizes  and  types  ? 

(9)  Why  are  direct -con  nee  ted  engines  and  dynamos,  in 
spile  of  their  greater  first  cost,  preferred  to  belted  machines  ? 

{10)  In  street-railway  stations,  why  should  the  engines, 
flywheels,  and  generators  be  of  unusually  substantial  con- 
struction ? 

(11)  (n)  What  is  an  overcompounded  generator?  {t) 
What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  a  500-voit  generator 
is  20  per  cent,  overcompounded  ? 

(12)  nf  what  two  or  three  kinds  of  panels  does  a  modern 
railway  switchboard  generally  consist  ? 

(18)  When  the  power  for  operating  street-car  motors  is 
originally  generated  as  a  high-pressure  alternating  current 
of,  say,  11,000  volts,  state  the  various  transformations 
through  which  the  current  passes  before  it  reaches  the  car 
motors. 

(14)  Give  two  reasons  why  compound-wound  generators 
are  used  in  street-railway  power  houses, 

(ir.)  II, ,w  should  tlie  shunt-field  switch  of  .i  raihvay  j;en. 
erator  be  arranged  so  as  to  cut  off  the  current  frnm  the 
shunt  field  wiihi)ut  any  danf,a-r  of  the  discharge  current 
puncturing  ilic  insulation  oi  the  field  spoois  ? 
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(21)  (a)  What  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  General 
Electric  circuit-breaker  ?  (6)  What  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Westinghouse  and  Cutter  circuit-breakers  ? 

(22)  Suppose  that  in  Fig.  10,  IK  represents  the  center  of 
a  load  of  200  kilowatts,  IV  100  kilowatts,  and  JV  300  kilo- 
watts. Considering  only  the  load,  where  should  the  power 
house  for  supplying  the  same  be  located,  assuming  the  dis- 
tances to  be  the  same  as  given  in  Fig.  10  ?  Illustrate  your 
solution  by  means  of  a  sketch. 

(23)  When  should  the  shunt  to  the  series  field  of  a  rail- 
way generator  be  finally  adjusted,  and  why  ? 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

(PART  2.) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Why  cannot  the  output  of  a  railway  power  station  in 
watt-hours  be  accurately  computed  by  multiplying  together 
the  average  readings  of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter,  taken 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  time  in  hours  that  the  station 
is  in  operation  ? 

(2)  Why  are  boosters  used  in  connection  with  storage 
batteries  that  are  used  to  help  the  generators  during  inter- 
vals of  heavy  load  ? 

(3)  If  generators  that  have  formerly  worked  together 
successfully  in  parallel  fail  at  any  time  to  work  together  as 
they  should,  where  would  you  look  for  the  trouble  ? 

(4)  Why  is  the  ordinary  style  of  recording  wattmeter 
not  suitable  for  use  in  testing  cars  ? 

(5)  (a)  How  is  the  arc  extinguished  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric lightning  arrester  for  street-railway  circuits  ?  (/;)  How 
is  the  arc  extinguished  in  one  type  of  Westinghouse  light- 
ning arrester  used  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

(0)  Why  should  the  ammeter  and  circuit-breaker  not 
be  connected  in  that  side  of  a  compound-wound  generator 
circuit  to  which  the  equalizer  is  connected  ? 
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(7)  What  is  a  tank  lightning  arrester  and  what  is  Us 
chief  advantage  ? 

(8)  If  a  car  with  passengers  weighs  18  tons  and  it  is 
desired  to  propel  it  up  a  5-per-cent.  grade  at  a  speed  of 
8  miles  per  hour,  what  horsepower  must  be  delivered  to  the 
motors,  assuming  that  the  efficiency  between  the  trolley 
and  wheels  is  75  per  cent.? 

(9)  Explain  the  auxiliary  bus-bar  method  of  supplying 
certain  feeders  with  higher  voltage  than  that  of  the  regular 
station  bus-bars. 

(10)  What  two  mistakes  maybe  made  in  connecting  a 
simple  engine-driven  series  booster  in  the  circuit,  and  hmv 
may  they  be  corrected  ? 

(11)  When  storage  batteries  are  connected  in  a  feeder 
circuit  near  the  end  of  the  feeder,  why  do  they  discharge 
when  the  load  is  above  normal  and  charge  when  the  load  is 
below  normal  ? 

(IS)  What  kind  of  a  machine  is  a  booster  and  how  is  ii 
connected  in  a  circuit  for  raising  the  voltage  for  certain 
fpcders  ?     Explain    why   it   raises  the   voltage    as    the   jn.nl 

(i:!)  Kxjilain  h.>w  a  series  booster  may  be  rendere.l  iiKu- 
liv  ■■r  rut  nut  ^>t  tlu-  lircuit. 

(il)  If  ii  takes  .I'iS  aiiijiere  at  -ItJU  volts  to  [iiish  a  l-i..:i 
ear  al  tlie  rate  of  1  mile  per  hour  on  a  level,  (-?)  hnw  many 
an\|iere>,  will  it  take,  a|j[)roxiiiiatfly,  t<)  propel  a  \'o-t(>ii  ear 
at  tlie  rate  of  S  miles  an  hour  on  a  level  ?  {/>)  How  m^uiv 
am|>eres  will  it  take.  a|iproxiniateIy,  to  propel  the  ■-io-ti.ii  car 
u\:  a  !o-[)er-iem,  ^rade  ai  the  rale  of  (i  miles  an  hour  ? 

{[:.}     What  is  a  convertible  booster? 

(I'l)  (a)  l"or  what  i)uri}ose  are  storage  batteries  ni.j>t 
nse<l  in  street-railway  w..rk  ?  (/>)  Why  are  they  so  advaii- 
tatreoiis  for  this  purpose  ? 

(i:|      What  force  will  be  re,|uire.l  to  move  a  I'Mon  ear  on 
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(18)  What  force  will  be  required  to  start  a  12-ton  car  on 
a  6-per-cent.  grade  ? 

(19)  What  will  be  the  limiting  grade  up  which  a  car  will 
start  if  f  of  the  total  weight  is  on  the  drivers  and  the  adhe- 
sive force  is  ^  of  this  weight  ? 

(20)  (a)  What  is  the  most  common  method  of  suspend- 
ing trolley  wires  in  the  United  States  ?  {d)  What  are  its 
advantages  over  other  methods  ? 

(21)  Where  can  the  center  trolley-pole  construction  be 
used  to  good  advantage  ? 


ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS 

(PART  a.) 


EXAMIXATIOX  QUESTIOXS. 

(1)  What  will  be  the  resistance  of  the  track  circuit  of  a 
double-track  road  2  miles  ia  leij^tli  if  the  60-fo)t,  80-poiind 
rails  used  are  connected  together  with  one  No.  Ov)00  cc|  per 
bond  wire  1  foot  in  length  and  if  the  contact  resistance 
between  each  rail  and  bond  wire  is  .0002  ohm  ? 

Ans.   .0301  olim. 

(2)  In  the  preceding  question,  how  many  kilowatt-hours 
will  be  wasted  in  one  year  of  ;>:j  >  days  in  the  track  circuit  if 
the  average  current  for  20  hours  each  day  ii  500  amncres, 
the  road  being  shut  down  the  remaining  4  honr.i  each  day  ? 

Ans.   71,905  l;ilo\v:itt-!iours. 

(3)  In  question  1,  how  many  kilowatts  will  h:  r.-iv:d  if 
two  No.  0000  copper  bonds  are  u.^ed  at  ca^l  r.i!l  j  )int 
instead  of  one  only  ?  An:,.  '?.ll 5  l.ibv.Mlls. 

(4)  (a)  On  an  overhead-trolley  system,  why  ai'j  anchor 
wires  used  ?     (d)  Why  are  turnhuckles  used  J 

(5)  (a)  Into  what  three  divisions  may  liic  electrical 
equipment  of  ground-return  trolley  roads  be  divided  ? 
(^)  Which  part  requires  the  most  copper  ? 

(6)  What  are  strain  insulators,  and  where  used  ? 

(7)  What  is  the  usual  height  of  the  trolley  wire  above 
the  rail  where  there  are  no  interfering  conditions  ? 
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(8)     What  is  the  c 


s-sectioiial  area  of  a  70-pound  rail } 


(«)  How  would  you  find  the  proper  position  for  an  over- 
hcad-lrollcy  frog  where  a  branch  line  meets  a  main  line? 

(10)  What  would  be  the  resistance  of  I  yard  of  a 
70- pound  steel  rail  ? 

(U)  What  would  be  the  resistance  of  1  yard  of  a  steel 
rail  having  a  cross-sectional  area  of  i5  square  inches? 

H'i)  What  are  the  main  requirements  for  line  devices  on 
overhead -trolley  work  ? 

(13)  What  is  the  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  60-pomid 
Iteel  rails,  not  including  joints  ? 

(14)  Why  is  it  so  difficult  and  why  so  necessary  to  keej) 
the  adjacent  ends  of  rails  electrically  well  bonded  together  ? 

(15)  (n)  How  is  an  ordinary  wire  splice  made  ?  (^)  How 
are  trolley  wires  spliced  ? 

(10)  What  is  the  resistance,  not  including  joints,  of 
8  miles  of  double  track  laid  with  I^O-pound  rails  ? 

(17)  For  wh&t  electric  railways  is  the  third  rail  more 
suitable  than  either  the  overhead -trolley  or  conduit  systt-m-;  - 

(l>;i     Why  is  a  poorly  constructed  track  s'l  hard   nu  the 


r;(i)  1,0  What  U\:,  kinds  of  rails  are  in  general  nsr  (••:■ 
.-ii-rtrir  railways  'r      {/')   Where  is  each  kind  used  must  ? 

(■;i|  Whalaif  Ihe  reialiveadvanta-cs  and  disa<lvanIa->-. 
of  til.-  -a^t-u-i'Mi-.l  and  dcrtricaliy  welded  joints? 

(■i;i  t,i)  Whataiv  tlH-lwokindsof},nrderrails?  {/>)  What 
an:  thi'  a<lvani.a^tes  and  disadvantages  of  the  grooved  rail  ? 

(-.':!)  U!)  What  is  used  in  recently  constructed  mads  f.>r 
111.' s<,-.alk'd  third  rail?  (/')  Where  may  the  third  rail  he 
placed  ? 


ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS. 

(PART  4.) 


EXAMIXATIOX  QUESTIOXS. 

(1)  Suppose  we  have  a  single-track  trolley  road  3  miles 
long  fed  from  a  power  station  at  one  end,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  L  There  are  ten  cars,  requiring  on  an  average  a 
current  of  24  amperes  per  car.  If  the  trolley  wire  is  No.  00 
and  the  track  resistance,  including  bonds,  is  .0111  ohm  per 
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1,000  feet  of  single  track  (two  lines  of  rails),  what  must  be 
the  size  of  the  feeder  in  order  that  the  drop  shall  not 
exceed  110  volts,  even  if  the  total  load  is  concentrated  at 
the  end  of  the  road  most  distant  from  the  power  house  ? 
Assume  the  trolley  wire  to  have  the  same  conductivity  as 
the  soft-copper  feeder.  Ans.  472,475  cir.  mils. 

(2)     What  is  the  relation  between  the  drop  on  a  given 
line  for  the  same  total  number  of  amperes  with  the  load 
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tvcnly  tSistribiilwl  and  with  il  all  concentrated  al  the  disum 
end  of  the  line? 

(3)  After  having  properly  calculated  the  sire  feeder 
rcqiiirc'd  lo  t-arry  a  given  current  with  a  given  drop,  what 
other  property  of  the  wire  w  it  necessary  to  bear  in  miml  ? 
■  (4)  A  trt>lli.'y  road  fed  from  a  power  station  located  al 
the  middle,  as  sliown  in  I-'ig.  II,  has  a  duuble  track  4  miles 
long  anil  twelve  cars,  requiring  on  an  average  a  current  of 
3&  amperes  jier  car.  If  ibc  trolley  wire  is  No.  00,  and  wc 
assume  that  it  has  the  .lamc  conductivity  as  the  soft -copper 
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fiTiKr,  ;inil  tin-  track  resistance,  including  Imnd^,  i 
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si/  >  I  ilu-  l\<_,l.r  in  Mi-dcr  that  the  dmp  shall  not  im-i-- . 
I  "I  \.  1;  .  cxTii  it  all  thf  i:irs  arc  concentrated  at  one  end  ■■ 
t:^-  luail  ?  Ans.    l.lli.;-.'8  cir.  mil- 
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(8)  What  points  on  underground-cable  sheaths,  water 
pipes,  etc.  are  Hable  to  injury  by  electrolysis  ? 

(9)  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
operating  cars  on  the  three-wire  system  ? 

(10)  Fig.  Ill  shows  the  layout  of  a  single-track  road 
operating  eight  cars,  each  car  requiring  an  average  cur- 
rent of  25  amperes.  The  road  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions by  means  of  line  breakers,  each  section  being  provided 
with  a  No.  00  main  having  a  cross-section  of  approximately 
133,000  circular  mils  and  a  resistance  of  about  .08  ohm  per 


1,0U0  feet,  including  joints,  etc.  The  mains  are  fed  by  the 
feeders  /,  2,  and  3.  Feeders  running  parallel  to  tlmse  for 
the  overhead  system  and  i)f  the  same  size  are  to  be  used 
for  connecting  the  track  circuit  to  the  power  station.  The 
trolley  wire  is  No.  OO,  having  a  resistance  of  about  .lis  ohm 
per  1,000  feet  and  a  cross-sectional  area  of  approximately 
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i;t3,000  drcular  mils.  Calculate  the  size  of  feeders  requind 
in  order  that  the  drop  at  any  one  of  the  cars,  if  they  arc 
all  in  the  positions  shown  by  the  small,  round  di>ts.  sli;ill 
not  exceed  SO  volts,  WTiercver  convenient,  formula  3  is 
to  be  used  in  the  computations. 

i  Feeder  1,  75,fi04  cir.  mils. 
Ans.  J  Feeder  2,  362.923  cir.  mils. 

(  Feeder  5.  37it,400  dr.  mils. 

(U)  (tf)  Calculate  the  drop  at  the  car  at  a  in  Fig-  III. 
asNuming  that  No.  00  wire,  whether  trolley  wire  or  main, 
has  a  resiiitance  of  -08  ohm  per  I,Ot>i>  feel  and  that  a  single 
track,  including  bonds,  has  a  resistance  of  .0111  ohm  per 
1.000  feet,  and  that  the  No.  5  feeders  have  a  cross-serti»n 
of  ;t7U,4(in  circular  rails.  In  this  case  do  not  use  formula  .'*. 
(*)  Whnt  is  the  difference  in  the  volts  drop  between  this 
more  exact  result  and  that  allowed  the  same  car  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem  ?  '  Ans  i  ^"^  48. 3H  wits. 
■  *(*)        l.fil  volts. 

(li)    What  is  the  principal  reason  for  connecting  the  pos- 
itive pole  of  the  dynamo  to  the  trolley  side  of  the  line? 

(|:i)      What  trolley  systems  Ai.'  not  cause  any  electrdysis 


(17)  If  it  is  fniiiul  that  the  drop  on  a  certain  section  uf  a 
n.;id  is  lar^rr  llian  it  shovild  be.  what  slioiild  he  done  befon; 
proiccdinn  U\  s[)<'nil  money  fur  additional  overhead  feeders 
IT  in  improvinj;  the  track  circnit  ? 

(IS)  I"nf  what  pur|niscs  may  air  compressors  and  re^cr- 
vuirs  be  prnlUably  used  in  i-ar  repair  shocK  ? 
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(ly)  What  methods  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  injury 
of  cable  sheaths,  water  pipes,  etc.  by  electrolysis  ? 

(20)  What  precautions  against  fire  should  be  taken  in 
car  barns  ? 

(21)  {a)  How  much  pit  room  would  be  required  for 
inspecting  and  repairing  200  cars  that  are  housed  at  one  car 
barn  ?  (d)  What  should  be  the  depth  and  length  of  the 
shortest  pit  ? 


ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 

(PART  6.) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Where  on  a  car  are  the  starting  rheostat,  the  light- 
ning arrester,  and  the  fuse  box  generally  placed  ? 

(2)  {a)  What  is  meant  by  the  rheostatic  method  of  con- 
trol ?  {d)  What  is  the  most  important  objection  to  this 
method  ? 

(3)  What  is  an  ordinary  double  truck  and  what  is  a 
maximum-traction  truck  ?  Point  out  the  essential  difference 
in  their  construction. 

(4)  (a)  For  what  kind  of  traffic  are  long  double-truck 
cars  especially  suitable,  and  why  ?  (fi)  For  what  kind  of 
traffic  are  long  double-truck  closed  cars  not  suitable,  and 
why  ? 

(5)  (a)  Why  are  rheostats  used  in  starting  car  motors  > 
(b)  What  would  happen  if  the  controller  handle  were  left 
on  a  notch  that  would  leave  the  starting  coil  in  the  circuit 
for  a  long  time  ? 

(6)  For  what  purpose  is  a  single-truck  car  superior  to 
either  the  maximum  or  ordinary  double-truck  car  with  two 
motors  only  ? 

(7)  For  what  classes  of  work  is  the  rheostatic  method  of 
controlling  motor  speed  used  quite  extensively  ? 
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(s)  (rt)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  KlO  and  Kll 
Lunirollers  ?  (A)  For  what  purpose  is  the  KlO  controller 
used  and  what  are  some  y(  its  advantages  over  the  K2  con- 
troller ? 

{(t)  What  is  the  full-field  control  method  of  regulating 
the  Bjieed  of  street-car  motors  ? 

(10)  If  the  gear  ratio  of  a  single-reduction  car  moior 
i»  i.S  and  the  gear  on  the  armature  shaft  has  15  teeth, 
how  many  teeth  are  there  on  the  axle  gear  ?     Ans.   T'i  teeth. 

(U)  (a)  What  is  the  series-parallel  method  for  controlling 
street  cars  ?  {6)  State  one  advantage  of  the  series- parallel 
method. 

(I'J)  What  is  the  shunt  method  of  controlling  streetcar 
motors  ? 

(i;i)  What  will  happen  if  one  field  coil  in  a  four-pole 
motor  is  connected  incorrectly  ? 

(14)  What  is  the  object  of  the  two  motor-cut-out  switches 
in  the  bottom  of  the  K.'^  controller  7 


(I'll      Fur  what   purpose  is   the   blow-out   i 
oiiUrolliT? 

(Id)     What  is  ilu'  usual    mcth..d  of  runtr.>ll 
nf  rars  havinj;  a  fuur-motor  equipment  ? 

(i:)     What    is  th<;  difftTcnct^    hei 
omtn.llt-rs? 

(isj     What  iri  llu^  use  ul    the  interlocking  dcvir 


used  on  a 
,>lliug  tlu.  -i.-.d 
he    K-i  ami    Kll 


{VX)     Why  ar 
onnectc.l  tn  tli^ 


\vhcel  axles  :- 

he  fniir  (iekl  coilsof  a  street-i 


(■.M)  In  Vii;.  :iO  (nmnections  f..r  KIO  controller),  tiace 
lie  |>ath  ■•(  tile  current  when  the  No.  ■>  c<mtroller  is  i>n  the 
-i^llith     uniih    and    the    reverse    switch    at    the     "ahead" 


/^ 
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(22)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  various  combinations 
effected  by  the  K2  controller. 

(23)  In  Fig.  38  (connections  for  Westinghouse  control- 
ler), trace  the  path  of  the  current  when  the  controller  is  on 
the  last  notch  and  the  reverse  switch  in  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure. 

(24)  In  Fig.  42  (connections  for  four-motor  equipment), 
trace  the  path  of  the  current  when  the  right-hand  controller 
is  on  the  last  notch. 

(25)  In  Fig.  27  (connections  for  K2  controller),  trace  the 
path  of  the  current  on  the  first  notch  when  the  No.  1  con- 
troller is  in  use  and  the  left-hand  cut-out  switch  in  the 
No.  1  controller  is  thrown  up. 

(26)  Wherein  does  the  Westinghouse  28A  controller 
differ  from  the  K2  or  KlO  controllers  as  regards  the  method 
of  reversing  the  motors  ? 

(27)  How  would  you  connect  a  99-coil  armature  for  a 
field  with  its  pole  pieces  on  the  diagonal  ? 

(28)  How  would  you  connect  an  armature  for  a  field 
with  pole  pieces  on  the  diagonal,  if  the  armature  has  93  coils 
and  47  slots  ? 


ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS. 

(PART  6.) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  (a)  What  is  apt  to  happen  if  the  pressure  of  the 
trolley  wheel  against  the  trolley  wire  is  too  light  or  too 
heavy  ?  (6)  What  is  about  the  proper  pressure  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  ? 

(2)  Why  is  the  lamp  circuit  in  a  car  tapped  to  the  trolley 
circuit  ahead  of  both  hood  switches  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  object  of  the  canopy  switch  ? 

(4)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  connections  for  a  change- 
able headlight  on  a  car  with  a  single  lamp  circuit. 

(5)  What  inspections  should  be  made  of  lightning 
arresters  after  a  thunder  storm  ? 

(6)  Give  some  of  the  main  features  of  double-truck  brake 
riggings. 

(7)  What  are  the  main  features  that  should  govern  the 
selection  of  a  trolley  harp  ? 

(8)  In  the  General  Electric  canopy  switch,  what  provi- 
sion is  made  to  extinguish  the  arc  when  the  switch  is 
opened  ? 

(9)  (a)  For  what  purpose  is  the  governor  of  an  air  brake 
used  ?     {/?)  Describe  the  action  of  the  Christensen  governor. 
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(10)  For  what  purpose  is  the  multiple-unit  system 
intended  ? 

(11)  Why  arc  electric  car  heaters  used  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  costs  more  to  operate  them  than  to  heat  the  cut 
by  stoves  ? 

(IS)  Describe  the  Westinghouse  canopy  switch  and  point 
out  the  m*ans  by  which  the  arc  is  suppressed. 

(13)  What  size  of  copper  fuses  are  used  for  30-horsepowiT 
iind  6n-horsepowcr  equipments  ? 

(14)  In  the  miiltiplc-unit  car  system,  what  constitutes 
(fl)  n  single  unit  ?  (^)  a  multiple-unit  train  ? 

(15)  How  are  the  two  coils  or  circuits  and  the  switch  of 
car  heaters  arranged  so  that  three  different  degrees  of  heat 
may  he  obtained  f 

(16)  (<i)  State  some  of  the  advantages  of  street-car  cir- 
cuit-breakers over  fuses,  {/>)  Describe  the  General  Electric 
circuit -breaker  and  show  how  the  arc  is  extinguished. 
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(22)  What  is  the  principal  difference  between  the  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse  electric  brakes  ? 

(23)  At  what  two  places  is  trouble  in  a  lamp  circuit  most 
likely  to  occur  ? 

(24)  (a)  In  how  many  different  positions  may  the  brake 
or  engineer's  valve  of  the  Christensen  air  brake  be  placed  ? 
(d)  What  is  the  name  given  to  each  position  ? 

(25)  Why  are  lamps  in  cars  connected  five  in  a  series 
between  the  ground  and  the  trolley  ? 

(26)  Make  a  sketch  of  the  connections  for  the  General 
Electric  lightning  arrester  used  on  cars. 
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A  KEY 

TO     ALL     THE 

QUESTIONS    AND    EXAMPLES 

CONTAINED    IN    THK 

EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

Included  in  this  Volume. 


The  Keys  that  follow  have  been  divided  into  sections  cor- 
responding to  the  Examination  Questions  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  been  given  corresponding  section  numbers. 
The  answers  and  solutions  have  been  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  questions.  When  the  answer  to  a  question 
involves  a  repetition  of  statements  given  in  the  Instruction 
Paper,  the  reader  has  been  referred  to  a  numbered  article, 
the  reading  of  which  will  enable  him  to  answer  the  question 
himself. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Keys  should  be  used 
sparingly.  They  should  be  used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pupil  would  go  to  a  teacher  for  instruction  with  regard 
to  answering  some  example  he  was  unable  to  solve.  If  used 
in  this  manner,  the  Keys  will  be  of  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  and  will  be  a  s(^urce  of  encouragement 
to  him  in  studying  the  various  papers  composing  the  Course. 


OPERATION    OF 
DYNAMOS  AND   MOTORS. 


(1)  The  dust  from  coal  and  from  the  machines  men- 
tioned is  very  injurious  to  the  bearings  of  engines  and 
electrical  machines  and  also  to  the  commutators  and  general 
insulation  of  the  latter.     See  Art.  !• 

(2)  (a)  Copper  brushes  are  generally  used  on  electric- 
light  dynamos  where  the  current  output  is  large  and  the 
voltage  low. 

(/?)  They  are  generally  set  tangential,  or  approximately 
so,  never  radially. 

(3)  {a)  Copper  brushes  are  trimmed  to  fit  the  commuta- 
tor by  shaping  and  filing  them  in  an  iron  jig\  [)roperIy 
shaped  to  fit  the  surface  of  the  commutator. 

(d)  Carbon  brushes  are  usually  made  to  fit  the  commu- 
tator by  putting  the  brush  in  position  and  then  drawing  a 
piece  of  sandpaper  (never  emery  paper)  between  the  brush 
and  the  commutator  against  which  the  brush-holder  spring 
presses  the  brush,  the  sanded  side  of  course  being  next  to 
the  carbon  brush. 

(4)  The  odor  of  hot  oil  around  a  machine  usually  indi- 
cates an  abnormally  hot  bearing. 

(5)  It  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  power  on  the  line  or  an 
open  or  short  circuit  in  the  field  of  the  machine  or  in  the 
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connections  between   the    circuit     and    the    motor. 
Art.  58. 

(ti)  Sparlting  at  the  brushes  may  be  due  to  any  one  of 
the  following  causes:  loo  much  load,  brushes  imprupedy 
set,  commutator  rough  or  eccentric,  high  or  low  commuta- 
tor burs,  poor  contact  between  brushes  and  commutator, 
dirty  brushes  or  commutator,  speed  too  high,  sprung  arma- 
ture shaft,  armature  too  low  because  of  worn  bearings,  worn 
commutator,  short  or  open -circuited  or  reversed  armature 
coil,  brushes  of  too  high  resistance,  a  shaky  foundation  that 
allows  the  machine  to  vibrate  excessively,  a  slipping  belt. 

(7)  The  bar-to-bar  test  is  probably  the  most  convenient 
one,  all  things  being  considered.  See  Arts,  97  to  99, 
inclusive. 

(8)  By  connecting;  a  voltmeter  across  each  of  the  coils  in 
succession.  The  coil  across  which  a  deflection  is  obtained 
is  the  open-circuited  coil.  In  the  absence  of  a  voltmeter, 
incandescent  lamps  may  be  used.  For  example,  in  Fig.  24  a 
deflection  will  be  obtained  between  r  and  A,  hut  none  betwcea  J 


nd  rt 


Sec  Art,  92. 
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(d)  To  remedy  a  low  bar  it  is  usually  necessary  to  turn 
down,  file,  or  sandpaper  the  whole  commutator  to  a  smooth 
and  true  surface. 

(12)  The  commutator  becomes  rough,  the  brushes  heat 
and  spark,  the  belt  squeaks,  and  the  machine  grows  hot 
all  over. 

(13)  Severe  sparking  is  caused  and  the  circuit-breaker 
opened  because  the  motor  armature  generates  but  little 
counter  E.  M.  F.,  and  forms  practically  a  short  circuit 
across  the  supply  mains.  In  some  cases  the  motor  may 
speed  up  excessively. 

(14)  A  rotary  converter  may  be  started  by  connecting 
the  alternating-current  side  to  the  line;  by  supplying  the 
direct-current  side  with  direct  current  from  another  rotary 
or  from  a  storage  battery ;  by  starting  up  the  alternator. 
See  Art.  89. 

(15)  The  other  coils  become  warm.     See  Art.  41. 

(10)  By  holding  a  piece  of  iron  near  the  armature;  the 
piece  of  iron  will  vibrate  when  the  coil  passes  it.  See 
Art.  23.  Another  method  is  to  use  the  device  described  in 
Art.  97. 

(17)  (a)  An  unusually  large  deflection  would  indicate  an 
open  circuit  in  the  armature  coil  whose  terminals  are  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  to  the  commutator  bars  upon  which 
the  tCvSting  clips  rest. 

(/?)  No  deflection  would  indicate  one  of  three  things: 
either  a  dead  cross  in  the  coil  connected  to  the  commutator 
bars  upon  which  the  testing  clips  rest,  or  a  cross  between 
the  two  bars  themselves,  or  that  there  was  an  open  circuit 
in  the  same  half  of  the  armature  in  which  the  testing  clips 
were  being  used,  but  somewhere  else  except  between  the 
test  clips.  A  smaller  deflection  than  that  given  by  a  good 
coil  would  indicate  a  partially  short-circuited  coil  or  poor 
insulation  between  the  turns  or  between  the  commutator 
bars  under  the  test  clips. 
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(IK)  {it)  If  the  pressure  is  g^reatcr  than  necessary,  the 
wear  on  the  cnnimutator  and  the  friction  to  be  overcome 
will  be  unnecessarily  great. 

(b)  If  the  prt-ssttre  is  Um  small,  there  will  be  sparking 
and  heating;  because  of  the  had  contact  between  brush  and 
commutator. 

(IW)  (rt)  Such  scratches  usually  indicate  that  there  are 
particles  of  hard  foreign  matter  under  one  or  more  of  the 
brushes, 

{l>)  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  brushes  and  clean  them 
thoroughly. 

(30)  The  brushes  will  play  or  bear  over  the  whole  wear- 
ing supfai-e  of  the  rommutator.  thus  preventing  the  wearing 
of  the  commutator  in  ruts. 

(ai)  It  would  indicate  that  the  bearings  had  worn  down 
or  that  a  field  core  had  become  loose,  thus  allowing  the 
armnture  tn  rub  against  the  core  or  pole  piece. 

(■I'i)  (ti)  In  a  dynamo,  one  field  coil  reversed  would 
rcilucf    thi.-   vnlt;ij;f   ;iiul    perhaps  render  thi;  machine  inin- 


.\    inniMr    with  but  twn 
:]-:■    ^.tart  vcrv  slowlv  if   < 
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(24)  Ordinary  synchronous  motors  will  not  start  up  by 
themselves  under  load.  They  must  be  brought  up  to  syn- 
chronism under  no  load,  either  by  themselves,  by  switching 
on  the  line  current,  or  by  some  outside  source  of  power,  as, 
for  example,  by  a  small  induction  motor. 

(25)  It  would  indicate  that  the  one  armature  coil  was 
short-circuited. 

(26)  A  broad  scratch  around  the  surface  of  a  commuta- 
tor indicates  that  probably  one  of  the  brush  holders  has 
been  set  too  close  or  has  become  loose  and  slipped  down,  so 
that  it  touches  the  commutator. 

(27)  An  induction  motor  is  started  up  by  first  seeing 
that  the  starting  compensator,  resistance,  or  other  device  is 
in  circuit,  then  throwing  in  the  main  switch  and  cutting 
out  the  compensator  or  resistance  as  the  motor  comes  up  to 
speed. 


ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 

(PART  1.) 


(1)  The  overhead-trolley  system,  the  open-conduit  or 
slot  system,  the  electromagnetic  or  closed-conduit  system, 
the  third-rail  system,  and  the  system  in  which  storage 
batteries  are  carried  on  each  car.     See  Art.  2. 

(2)  The  fact  that  a  higher  voltage  is  not  only  harder  to 
insulate,  but  is  very  dangerous  to  life.     See  Art.  14. 

(3)  This  cuts  the  road  into  distinct  sections,  so  that 
trouble  on  one  section  may  not  interfere  with  the  running 
of  cars  on  other  sections.  Moreover,  since  each  feeder, 
which  supplies  only  one  section,  has  its  own  switch  and 
circuit-breaker,  the  attendant  in  charge  at  the  power  house 
can  tell,  when  a  circuit-breaker  flies  out  on  account  of  a 
ground,  on  exactly  what  section  or  stretch  of  track  the 
trouble  is.  Furthermore,  in  case  of  a  block  on  the  road,  the 
simultaneous  efforts  of  all  the  motormen  to  start  their  cars 
will  not  cause  serious  overloads  at  the  power  house,  because 
the  switchboard  attendant  has  everv  sec^tion  of  the  road 
under  his  control  and  can  therefore  compel  the  cars  to  start 
up,  one  section  at  a  time.      See  Art.  7. 

(4)  The  facility  for  j:»:ettin^  coal  into  the  power  house  at 
small  expense,  the  ciuality  and  t^ost  of  water  for  the  boilers 
and  condensers,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  land  for  the  i)ower 
house.     See  Art.  IS. 

(5)  Alternating  current  is  generated  at  a  larj^e  power 
house  that  is  economically  located   with   regard  to  cnal  and 
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waif  r  supfjly.  The  current  is  geQerattd  al  a  high  pressure 
and  is  transmitted  to  some  point  centralh-  located,  with 
respect  to  the  street-i:ur  luad  or  traffic,  where  the  high- 
pressure  allcmatinK  currint  is  transformed  into  direct  cur- 
rent at  atKiiit  550  wiIib  liy  means  of  static  transformers  and 
rotary  converters.  If  the  distances  are  very  long,  it  mav 
be  necessary  to  step  up  the  pressure  at  thestation  by  means 
of  transformers.      See  Arts.  33  and  48.. 

(fi)  About  7  miles;  because,  in  order  to  keep  the  line 
loss  down  to  a  reasonable  amount,  the  feeders  for  a  longer 
distniicc  system  would  he  so  large  that  their  cost  wciuM 
become  excessive.     See  Art,  17. 

(7)  It  »huu1d  be  located  at  the  center  of  the  load,  which 
coiTcsponds  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  Ijodits. 
Thin  location  may  or  may  not  be  at  the  geographical  center 
of  the  track  system.     Sec  Art.  16. 

{»)     Sec  Arts,  ae  and  30. 

(M)  Because  ihc  saving  in  space,  absence  of  belts,  and 
perhaps  a  slightly  better  efficiency  make  up  for  the  increased 
fif'^t  <-nst.      See  .\rt.  24. 
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(13)  The  current  that  is  generated  at  a  pressure  of 
11,000  volts  passes  through  the  high-tension  cables  to  a  sub- 
station, where  it  is  reduced  in  pressure  by  means  of  static 
transformers.  This  lower  pressure  alternating  current  is 
then  transformed,  by  passing  it  through  a  rotary  converter, 
into  direct  current  at  about  600  volts.  It  is  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  car  motors.     See  Art.  48. 

(14)  First,  because  compound-wound  generators  will 
operate  in  parallel  if  properly  installed,  and  second,  because 
they  have  the  valuable  property  of  automatically  holding  the 
voltage  constant  or  even  increasing  it  as  the  load  increases. 
See  Art.  40. 

(15)  It  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  connect  a  resistance 
across  the  shunt-field  terminals  before  the  shunt-field  circuit 
is  opened.  This  allows  the  field  to  discharge  through  the 
resistance  and  avoids  the  danger  of  puncturing  the  insula- 
tion.    See  Art.  61. 

(10)  Electromagnets  having  high-resistance  exciting  coils 
connected  directly  across  the  circuit  are  used  to  furnish  a 
magnetic  field  in  which  the  moving  coils,  mounted  on  an 
aluminum  disk,  can  rotate.  The  moving  coils  are  supplied 
with  current  by  being  connected  across  the  terminals  of 
an  ordinary  ammeter  shunt  that  is  connected  directly  in 
the  circuit  the  current  in  which  is  to  be  measured.  The 
retarding  force  acting  on  the  rotating  disk  and  coils  is  the 
attraction  of  the  field  magnets  fc^r  small  iron  vanes  fixed  to 
the  moving  member.  If  the  electromagnet  becomes  weaker 
for  any  reason,  the  force  acting  on  the  movable  coils  for  a 
given  current  flowing  through  them  becomes  weaker,  but 
the  retarding  force  between  the  electromagnet  and  the  iron 
vanes  also  decreases  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the 
reading  of  the  ammeter  is  not  affected.     See  Art.  67, 

(17)  {(j)  The  total-output  panel  is  generally  equipped 
with  a  voltmeter,  a  total-output  ammeter,  and  a  recording 
wattmeter. 

(d)  A  feeder  panel  is  equipped  with  a  feeder  switch,  a 
circuit-breaker,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  with  an 


amiiietrr.  The  feeder  panels  are  often  et]uippcd  also  «ith 
lightning  arresters,  usually  mttunted  on  the  back  of  th« 
panel.      See  Arts.  56  and  S7. 

(18)  It  must  be  capable  of  opening  the  circuit  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  times  at  the  current  for  which  it  is  set. 
n-ithout  injuriously  burning  and  blistering  any  important 
part.  This  means  that  the  arc  produced  when  the  circuit 
in  finally  opened  must  not  occur  at  the  main-switch  contacts 
of  the  circuit -breaker,  but  at  some  other  auxiliary  contact 
[toints  where  it  does  no  serious  harm.  Such  auxiliary  con- 
tacts should  be  between  substances  that  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  replaced  when  continued  use  has  worn  them  away. 
In  some  breakers,  the  arcs  between  the  auxiliary  contacts  are 
blown  out  instantly  by  an  electromagnet  connected  in  sen»  J 
with  the  auxiliary  contacts.     See  Art.  68.  I 

(19)  Sec  Art.  63. 

(30)  The  fiillowing  apparatus  usually  appears  on  the 
front  of  a  generator  panel ;  a  main  switch,  voltmeter  ping, 
field  switch,  pilot-Ifunp  receptacle,  Seld-rheostat  handle, 
ammeter,  circuit. breaker,  and  a  small  switch  for  controllinj; 
atiy  station  linJits  or  mntcrs  that  may  be  operatfd  from  thr 
i;cniT;Hnr.  On  this  [lancl  there  is  also  a  litchtniiiK  arrester, 
usually  m..unU-<l  un  tlK-  batk  uf  the  panel.  See  Fij;.  ll'  ami 
Ai-l^.  h.->  and  5H. 

\-:\)  \,i)  Thi-  ilislin.-tivc  fiMturf  of  the  Ceneral  Electric- 
I  iniiU-hir.-ikiT  is  a  niai;nL-tir  i>low-<)iit  device  that  exlin- 
-ni-lus     tlir-     arc     brtwi'i'n     tlu-    auxiliary     contacts.        Sei' 

(/')  Tlu-  ,Iisiin:.;ni.liin-  features  of  tho  Wcstingbo,,^. 
anil  Cnlln-  ni  ruit-hirakris  are  their  sim|)licity  and  tlu- 
au\iliarv  larlmn  ronunl--  l)etHe^n  which  the  arc  is  siid- 
.icnly  liiokrn.    Ser  An-..   71   and  72. 

i-l->.\  Th.-  .eiilrr  ..(  ,i;ravilybetH-een  ICand  W  will  lit-  :it 
a  <li>t;u.e./fn.ni  l/'snrl,  that  /  X  J/' =(/.-/)  JI''.  Siibsti- 
lutini;  the  pvper  values  fo|-  /)',  /..  and  d'"  in  this  ciiiia- 
lion  ^;ives  /  <  -.'Oii  :=(;-/)  Kin;  Mmplifying.  we  get  'imx  I 
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=  700  —  100  X  /,  which  gives  /=  ^Jg  =  2^  miles.  Hence, 
a  load  of  300  kilowatts,  which  we  will  call  IF'",  2^  miles 
from  IF  may  be  represented  as  equivalent  to  both  IF  and 
IV.  Since  IF'  is  also  300  kilowatts,  then  the  center  of 
gravity  of  JJ''  and  JF'"  will  be  half  way  between  them. 
Hence,  the  best  position  for  the  power  house,  for  the  three 
loads,  is  at  this  center  point,  which  is  half  way  between 
JV  and  a  point  oh  the  line  joining  IF  and  [F',  just  2^  miles 
from  jr.     See  Art.  21. 

(23)  The  shunt  should  always  receive  its  final  adjust- 
ment after  the  dynamo  becomes  heated,  because  if  adjusted 
for  a  certain  amount  of  compounding  while  the  machine  is 
cold,  it  will  fall  short  of  this  amount  after  it  is  hot,  for  two 
main  reasons:  First,  the  shunt  field  loses  strength  as  it  gets 
hot  because  its  resistance  increases,  and  hence  the  shunt-field 
current  decreases;  second,  the  scries  coils  heat  more  than 
the  shunt,  because  the  latter  being  more  exposed  to  the  air 
has  more  of  an  opportunity  to  radiate  its  heat,  and  hence 
the  series  coils  increase  in  resistance  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  shunt.     See  Art.  45. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

(PART  2.) 


(1)  Because  the  variations  in  load  are  very  violent  and 
sudden  and  the  average  readings  so  obtained  would  not 
represent  the  correct  average  value  of  the  volts  and 
amperes.  In  order  to  get  a  correct  average  value  of  such  a 
suddenly  varying  quantity  as  the  current,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  an  average  of  all  the  instantaneous  values;  that  is, 
readings  would  have  to  be  taken  at  least  as  often  as  every 
second.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  and  write  down  such  fre- 
quent readings  from  an  ammeter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tedious  work  it  would  require,  and,  moreover,  instruments 
have  been  devised  that  will  measure  the  output  directly  in 
watt-hours.     See  Art.  1# 

(2)  The  generators,  being  overcompounded,  increase  the 
voltage  at  the  bus-bars  as  the  load  increases,  but  the  storage 
batteries,  on  account  of  their  internal  resistance  and  their 
becoming  discharged,  would  decrease  in  voltage  as  their 
output  increases;  hence,  in  order  that  the  voltage  of  the 
storage-battery  circuit  shall  not  fall  below  that  of  the  bus- 
bars when  the  load  is  heavy,  a  booster  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  voltage  of  the  storage-battery  circuit.  The  booster  is 
also  used  to  help  charge  the  storage  battery  when  the  load 
is  light.     See  Art.  23. 

(3)  It  would  indicate  a  fault  of  some  kind  in  the  equal- 
izer connections;  therefore,   look  for  poor  contacts  at  the 
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lizrr  bus-bar;«  nr  iit  nthcr  cniiiivctions  in  the  equalizer 
Sec  An.  4. 

(4)  Because  the  shurks  and  jars  would  sfxm  knock  ti  oitt 
of  adjustment,  ;ind,  moreover,  a  stronger  twisting  action  «■ 
niri-'fssary  for  a  car  meter,  ii»  the  jarring  would  otherwise- 
tnlerfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  meter.     Sec  Art.  3. 

{5)  (rtl  In  the  General  Electric  lightning  arrester  for 
street-railway  cir<-uit»,  the  are  is  extinguiichcd  by  a  mag- 
netic blow-out  device. 

(A)  In  one  type  of  the  Westinghouse  lightning  arrester, 
the  arc  is  extinguished  by  smothering  it  in  a  confined  spate 
between  two  lignum-vitic  bkicks.  between  which  it  is  formed 
by  the  iiuns^ige  of  the  discharge  to  earth.     Sec  Art.  R.  j 

(U)     Because  if  there  is  a  current  flowing  in  the  equalizer,  J 
the  current  in  the  generator  main  to  which  the  equalizer  k    i 
connected  will  not  have  the  »aine  strength  as  the  i;urrent 
generated   in   the   machine,   but  the  current  in   the  other 
main  of  the  machine  will  be  the  same,  and  hence  this  is  tlic 
current  that  should  be  measured  by  the  ammeter  and  limited^ 
liy  the  rirrnil-hrcakcr.      Sci.-  Art,  8. 


(T)      It 


I  hav 


-r  iHTiiiant-nlly  coniierted  to  the 
■iTuup  ..f  platfs  that  may  1il-  leni- 
;li  >Mil.'hcs,  with  the  line  circuit 

h>i  great  a<lvaiUagc  is  ihat  it 
itistaJU  path  (if  coinparativcly  low 

■;ai)  front  thi-  bin-  l<i  the  grminil. 
■;.  .\ur  louvcrhca.l  charged  .-Iniuls. 
th  LL^rapidh-as  tlu-vare  created: 


.  for  induced  c 


argi 


;  til 
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=  12  X  2,000  =  24,000  pounds  =  w.     The  force  required  to 
propel  the  car  is,  by  formula  1,  /=  25  X  12  =  300  pounds, 
and  the  efficiency  being  75  per  cent. ,  E  =  .  75. 
Then,  by  formula  3,  we  have 

rr__/iiv+  Df  __  35.2  X  24,000  +  704  X  300 
""   33,000  E  "■  33,000  X  .75 

=  42.7  H.  P.  approx.     Ans. 

(9)  An  extra  machine  that  generates  a  higher  voltage 
than  the  regular  machines  is  used,  its  positive  terminal  be- 
ing connected  to  a  separate  auxiliary  bus-bar.  The  feeders 
requiring  this  higher  voltage  are  connected  to  this  auxiliary 
bus-bar.     See  Fig.  G  and  Art.   lO, 

(10)  The  connections  of  the  armature  and  field  may  be 
reversed  with  respect  to  one  another  so  that  the  machine 
will  not  pick  up  or  generate  at  all.  This  can  be  corrected 
by  reversing  the  field  and  armature  connections  with  rela- 
tion to  one  another;  or,  the  connections  mentioned  above 
may  be  correct,  but  the  machine  as  a  whole  may  be  reversed 
in  the  circuit  so  that  the  polarity  of  the  booster  opposes  that 
of  the  dynamo  supplying  the  feeder.  This  may  be  corrected 
by  reversing  the  connection  of  the  machine  as  a  whole  in 
the  circuit  or  by  reversing  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
armature.     See  Art.  14. 

(11)  When  the  load  is  heavy,  the  drop  in  the  feeders  to 
the  storage  battery  and  far  end  of  the  trolley  wire  is  large; 
hence,  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  feeder  due  to  the  station 
generator  is  lower  than  normal  and  lower  than  that  of  the 
storage  battery,  and  consequently  the  storage  battery  dis- 
charges, thus  helping  to  carry  the  excessive  load.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  load  is  light,  the  drop  in  the  feeder 
is  small;  the  voltage  is  therefore  higher  than  normal  and 
higher  than  that  of  the  storage  battery,  consequently  the 
storage  battery  is  charged.     See  Art.  24. 

(12)  The  boosters  commonly  used  for  raising  the  voltage 
of  certain  feeders  are  series  dvnamos,  and  thev  are  con- 
nected  between  the  positive  bus-bar  of  the  station    and  the 
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f<;cdfrs  requiring  the  highei*  voltage.  Since  the  entire  ctii 
rent  for  certain  feeders  passes  through  the  field  coils  of  tlttl 
booster,  it  follows  that  the  strength  of  the  booster  field  willl 
increase  with  the  load,  that  is,  with  the  current;  and  if  tfaef 
speed  of  the  armature  is  kepi  constant  by  the  engine  or  motor  1 
driving  it,  then  it  follows  that  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  irill.| 
increase  as  the  current  passing  through  the  booster  increases.  I 
Hence,  the  voltage  on  certain  feeders  is  boosted  as  the  load! 
in  these  feeders  increases,  and  this  voltage  is  practically  io-f 
dependent  of  the  load  on  the  main  bus-bars  of  the  station.  \ 
Sec  Art.  12. 

(13)  The  booster  may  he  rendered  inactive  by  simplfl 
short-circuiting  its  field  or  hy  first  short-circuiting  the  Ret^l 
and  then  ehort -circuiting  the  whole  machine.  In  either  1 
case,  it  is  theoretically  immaterial  whether  the  armature  is  J 
allowed  to  run  or  not,  but  it  is  better  to  finally  ojjen  the  ' 
Iioosier  circuit.     See  Fig.  8  and  Art.  15. 


(U)     («)  It  will  require  .138  X  SO  X  8  = 
Ans.     See  Art,  30. 


20.48  amperes. 


Ans.      Si-e  An.  :{1. 

(1">)  It  i>  a  r.'Hiilar  i-iihv:iy  licncralor  that  is  conncctrd 
bv  mrans  d  >\iiuiu->,  >n  that  it  iiiav  either  he  thrown  jii 
srrirs  xvhh  ;i  iV.^Kt,  in  or,h-r  in  art  as  a  l.unster  for  that  <ar- 
CLtil.  -r  \;    UM-,1  a^  a  iVLTular  -Ln,Tat.>r.      See  Art.    17. 

-I'i)  (<f|  'I'luy  arc  u^^iil  ni.>stly  t^  help  the  station  carry 
111,'  rMiTtnr  I. Kid-;  nil  ilir  lines -lurini,'  the  busy  parts  of  tlu- 
day.  ihal  is,  i,.  i.ike  tiir  |)i.ak  "(  the  load,  as  il  is  eommonlv 
.■x|n.>-.rd.  -Ihrv  an-  al>n  used  to  help  carry  heavy  nmmen- 
laiylnaO^.. 

(/')  He.-aiise  llie  l)atteriese:m  lie  eharj;ed  when  the  load 
is  l.eln«-  ilie  a\eiai;e  am!  will  <lis,hari;e  when  the  load  is 
above  the  ;ivcrai;i',  thus  lendinj;  tn  keep  the  generators 
about  fully  Inaded  at  all  tini.s:  and,  moreover,  in  large 
stations  ;ui  exeessLve  investnuiu    in  1,'enenitors  is    not    then 
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required  merely  to  take  care  of  the  occasional   overloads. 
See  Arts.  21  and  32. 

(17)  The  weight  of  the  car  xe^^  =  12  tons  and  the  force 
required  will  be,  by  formula  1, 

/=  25  X  12  =  300  lb.     Ans. 

(18)  According  to  formula  3,  the  force  will  be 

/'  =  (70  +  20  x)  Wf  =  [70  +  (20  X  6)  ]  X  12  =  2,280  lb. 

Ans. 

(19)  According  to  formula  5, 

2,000  rt' 


-  70 


20 
we  have,  by  substituting, 

^^^(|OiM!|>lilzLZ2=  5.87  per  cent.     Ans. 

(20)  (a)  The  most  common  method  of  suspending  trolley 
wires  in  the  United  States  is  to  suspend  them  from  span 
wires  stretched  between  poles  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  road. 

(d)  This  method  does  not  obstruct  the  center  of  the  road- 
way as  the  center-pole  construction  does,  and,  moreover, 
there  is  comparatively  little  additional  overhead  work  to  be 
done  if  it  is  desired  later  to  convert  a  single-track,  overhead 
system  into  a  double-track  road.     See  Arts.  53  and  53. 

(21)  The  center-pole  construction  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  on  very  wide  streets,  and  especially  if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  give  the  work  a  neat  and  pleasing  effect,  which 
may  be  improved  if  ornamental  center  poles  are  used  with 
arc  lamps  on  the  top  of  every  second  or  third  pole.  See 
Art.  54. 
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(PART  3.) 


(1)     According  to  formula  3,  the  resistance  per  yard  of 

00178 
an  80-pound  rail  =  - — — —  =  .00002225  ohm.     The  resistance 

oO 

of  2  miles  of  single  rail  =  ' X  5,280  X  2  =  .0783  ohm. 

o 

Each   bond   wire    being    1    foot    long   has   a   resistance    of 

.00005  ohm.     The  joints  at  each  end  of  the   bond  have  a 

resistance  of  .0002  ohm,  giving  .0004  ohm  for  the  two  joints 

of  each  bond.     This  added  to  .00005,  the  resistance  of  1  foot 

of    No.    0000   copper   wire,    gives   .00045  ohm   as   the  total 

resistance  of  one  rail  joint.     Now,  in  2  miles  of  60-foot  rails 

2x5  280 
there  will  be  —^ =  170  joints.     Hence,  the  resistance 

of  all  the  joints  between  the  bond  wires  and  rails  in  a  single 

line  of  the   rails  2   miles  long  =  .00045  X  170  =  .0792  ohm. 

Hence,   the  total   resistance  of  2  miles  of  a   single  line   of 

rails,  including  joints  and  rails  =  .0783  -f-  .0702  =  .1575  ohm, 

and   for   double  track   (4    lines   of   rails)    we   get   the   total 

1575 
resistance  =  -    *-—  =  .0394  ohm.    Ans.     See  Arts.  21  and  30. 

('i)  The  total  drop  in  the  track  circuit  =  500  X  .0394 
=  19.7  volts.  There  will  be  wasted  19.7x500  =  9,850 
watts,  or  9.85  kilowatts,  in  the  track  circuit.  This  will 
amount  to  9,850  X  20  x  3(>5  =  71,905  kilowatt-hours  in  one 
year.     Ans. 
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(!J)  Since  one  l)ond  complete,  as  computed  in  the  answer 
to  question  L  has  n  total  resistance  of  .00045  ohm,  tiro 
ill  parallel  will  have  half  this  resistance,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  all  the  bonds   in  2  miles  of  a  single  line  of  rails 

=  --ii—  =  .0396  ohm.    Hence,  the  total  resistance  of  3  miles 

of  a  single  line  of  rail»=  .0783  +  . 0390  =  ,1179   ohm,  and 

for   a   double    track   wc   get    the    total    resistance  =  ^- 

t=  .03115  I'hm.  TWl-  watts  lust  in  the  track  circuit  given  in 
question  I  were  found  in  the  answer  to  question  -i  lu  be 
1»,850.  The  volts  drop  in  tlie  track  circuit  given  in  this  ques- 
tion =  .oa».5  X  500  =  U.7.5  volts.  Then  the  loss  =  U.:.i 
X  500=  7,375  watts.  Hence,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  D.sSi) 
-  7.a73  =  2,476  watts,  or  2.476  kilowatts.     Ans. 

(4)  {a)  Anchor  wires  are  used  to  relieve  the  trolley  ami 
cross -suspension  wires  of  most  of  the  strain  and  to  prevent 
the  entire  trolley  line  giving  away,  as  it  would  otherwise  da. 
in  case  the  trolley  wire  should  break.     See  Art.  1. 

(6)  Tumbuckles  are  osed  ta  give  the  anchor  or  cross-su&- 
peiisi'in  wires  the  proper  tension.      They  are  also  snmetirae- 


nlcrinjr  \\u- 


•\\v\ 


Sec  An 


■  feed. 


(-,      Tlu'  U-.a.-is  niniin-  llie  nmst  ,-o[,|„-r.      S^-^-  An,  *il. 
ii-.i      Th-v    ,nv  infill;, II. r-.  f>^|.<vially  ronstnuu-d    m    wiih- 

si,,ii>l  iMtiM.lrt-.il.lr   trn-.j,,ii    h'mlin^;-    lo    pull    nr    l)r^.Mk    ili.' 

win  .  ih:ii  aiv  inulrr  .'..iwiil.Tiihk'  teiwion  and  yet  li.-tve  tn  W 

illMll.Llril,        Srr   .\  I  1 .    .-., 

r.\       MM.-i-l.       S.-e  Art,    1. 

(S|      A.i-urdin;^'  t'.  f'.rnuil:!  1,  J  -     -    ;  the  rross-sectional 

(1')      Sec  Art,  lOaml  Fig,   1.1. 
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(10)  According  to  formula  3,  R^z=^—— — ;  hence,  the 

00178 
resistance  = -^-- — =.0000254  ohm.     Ans.      See  Art.   37. 

70 

(11)  According  to  formula  3,  A^  =      -j — ;   hence,  the 

resistance  of  1  yard  of  a  steel  rail  = =  .0000297  ohm. 

Ans.     See  Art.  86. 

(12)  They  should  be  simple,  durable,  and  strong,  and  if 
the  device  has  an  insulator,  this  must  in  addition  be  effective 
in  preventing  leakage.     See  Art.  13. 

(13)  According  to  formula  4,  /v,«  =  Yi;,  approximately; 

hence,  the  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  steel  rail  =  "--  =  .01  ohm. 
Ans.     See  Art.  37. 

(14)  It  is  difficult  because  the  continual  vibration  of  the 
railjL:aused  by  the  passing  cars  tends  to  mechanically  loosen 
the  joints  between  the  rails  and  the  bond  wires,  and  al^jo 
because  corrosion  due  to  moisture  and  chemical  action  tends 
to  impair  the  metallic  contact  between  the  rail  and  bond. 
For  both  these  reasons,  the  resistance  of  the  joints  tends  to 
continually  increase.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  rails  elec- 
trically well  bonded  in  order  to  decrease  the  drop  in  the  volt- 
age in  the  return  circuit  and  thus  save  an  inineces.sary  loss  of 
power,  and  also  to  avoid  electrolysis  in  neighboring  gas  and 
water  pipes  and  grounded  cable  sheaths.     See  Art.  39. 

(15)  {a)  An  ordinary  wire  splice  is  made  l)y  means  of 
the  Western  Union  joint  and  tlien  soldered,  using  a  non- 
corrosive  flux,  such  as  rosin  dissolved  in  alcohol.  For  large 
cables,  copper  sleeves  are  used. 

{b)  Trolley  wires  must  be  spliced  so  that  the  joint  is 
smooth  in  order  that  it  will  present  no  obstruction  to  the 
trolley  wheel.  For  this  reason,  trolley  wires  are  usually 
joined   by    tapered   brass    sleeves   or   splicing   ears,    which 


arc  then   SUud  with   solder  und  cleaned  aff  simxAh.     Sec 
Arts.  14  antl  Iff. 

(HI)     Stncu  th«re  art;  fuur  rails  in  jaralli;],  ihe  resisUnct 

per  l.iWX)  feel  will  be  A'.  =  'p  (see  Art.  27),  and  the  rcsisi- 

since  <>f  .1  miles  will  he/t  =  -^^x  ^'f^  ^  =  -Oa»7  ohm. 

Ans, 
(17)     It  is  iniirc  suitable  for  overhead,  underground,  ami 
for  cross-country   lines   that  do   not    use  the  public  roadv 
See  Arts.  IM)  and  (K. 

(IK)  Btcaiisc  the  pounding  and  jolting  due  to  a  pcinr 
track  loosens  the  truck  and  motor  bults,  wrecks  in  course  of 
lime  the  ftusiwnsion  riggingr,  and  lets  the  motor  down  Kv 
low;  it  causes  excessive  teetering,  setting  of  springs,  break- 
ing of  axles;  it  is  bard  on  the  bearing!>  and  brushes,  nitb 
the  result  that  the  commutator  soon  gtis  out  of  order.  See 
Art,  :J8. 

(19)  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  bonds  at  each  rail 
Jntnt,  because  if  one  breaks,  the  <jlher  still  preserves  tht- 
oiniiiiuiiy  "f  lh(-  Kiil  .-irriLit,      Stc  Art.  34. 

C.'ni      |,/)   ilir(|<T   ;itnl    T    rails    ;iri'    in    general    use.      S(.-c 


il  is  used  in  .-iucs  ami  l-.vvns  where  it  is 
.-..miiaralivfly  Hat  rail  flush  with  llu- 
>Lint  ..f  llic  wa^un  traffic.  The  T  r^iil 
miry.  siilnirl.;in.  vk-vated,  and  under- 
ih.-  w;(-.>ii  ir;ithc  does  not  have  to  l.^■ 
II. 


l<if( 


.Jul  usually  has  the  1 
111  :i..i  strung  merhani 
■u-t-wfUlod   joint    is 


lii.   whirh  lias   a    l];it  tram  or  surfa< 
u  lu-ad   i>(    tht;    rail,   and  the  grDo> 


^ 
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rail,  which   has  a  groove  in   place  of   the   flat   surface  of 
the  tram  rail. 

(6)  The  grooved  rail,  since  it  does  not  afford  such  an  easy 
path  for  wagon  wheels  as  the  tram  rail,  teads  to  divert  the 
wagon  traffic  from  the  rails,  and  hence  they  wear  better  and 
last  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  ice, 
dirt,  and  stones  out  of  the  groove,  and  the  presence  of  this 
foreign  matter  increases  the  power  required  to  propel  a  car 
and  introduces  an  element  of  danger  due  to  the  tendency 
to  throw  the  car  off  the  track;  the  track  must  be  gauged 
with  exactness,  because  it  offers  two  chances  for  the  wheels 
to  bind,  and  for  a  given  shape  of  rail  the  shape  of  wheel 
must  be  chosen  with  more  care  than  for  a  tram  rail.  See 
Arts.  43  and  44. 

(23)  (a)  Ordinary  steel  T  rails  are  generally  used.  See 
Arts.  60  and  61. 

(b)  The  third  rail  may  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
track  or  on  one  side  of  the  track.     Sec  Art.  60. 


ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS. 

(PART  4.) 


(I)     The   total   resistance   of   the   track   circuit   is 


.0111 
1,000 


X  5,280  X  3  =  .1758  ohm.  The  drop  in  the  track  circuit 
is  .1758  X  24  X  10  =  42.19  volts.  This  leaves  110  -  42.19 
=  07.81    volts   for   the   drop   c   in   the    feeder   and    trolley 


feeder 


\7?o//eyfy/re\ 


7?o//ey»y/re  \A/o  00 


JMT/es 


";:■ 


/OCffrsh//?cM 
a/Dfd 


Fig.  I. 


wire.     By  substituting  the  proper  quantities,  L  —  5,280  X  3 

=  15,840  feet  and  C=  24  X  10  =  240  amperes,  in  formula  1, 

1 0  8  X  /   X   C 
which    is    circular    mils  =  -  -' ,  we    get   the   total 


number  of  circular   mils   required,   or 


lO.H  X  15,840  X  240 
07.81 


=  005,475.  No.  00  trolley  wire  contains  approximately 
133,000  circular  mils.  Hence,  the  number  of  circular  mils 
required  in  the  feeder,  since  the  trolley  wire  and  feeder 
are  in  parallel,  is  005,475  —  133,000  -  472,475.  A  standard 
500,000  circular  mil  cable  would  probably  be  used  in  such  a 
case.     See  Art.  5. 
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(i)  The  drop  with  a  uniformly  <lisiril>utwl  lujul  U  one 
half  thai  with  the  same  load  concentrated  at  the  distant 
end,     S<^  Art.  10. 

(;i)  It  is  ncc-cMary  t"  aL*e  that  the  wire  is  sufiidcntlv 
large  to  carrj-  tlic  given  current  without  ovcrhcalini;  ii. 
This  can  he  readily  done  by  TQcan»  of  the  tabic,  Art.  *ii, 
which  gives  the  ap[)roximute  amuiinl  of  current  that  a  wire 
will  carry  without  increasing  its  temperature  much  uvcr 
as"  K.  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air.     Sec  Art.  5JI. 

(-1)     Since  the  power  tttation  is  at  the  middle  of  the  road. 
the  rcfitstancc  of  the  track  circuit  from  the  power  house  t<i 
■  005(1  , 
'  1,000  ' 

The  drop  in  the  track  circuit  to  one  end  is  .05fl  x  S5  X  l^i 
=  17.7  volts.     Thi«  leaves  100—  17.7=  81.3  volts  for  the 


cither  end   of    the    road  i 


-  X  5,880  X  i  =.059   ohm. 


11!:!, (inn  — -.'i;*;, nun  rimihii-  mils.  Hence,  the  mnn- 
in-iil.ii-  iniU  ri-,]iniv,l  in  ihr  f.v.k-r.  sinrc  thu  tn.l- 
■    and    t\'.-dLT    arc    in    ]iai-iilk-|,    is    415,7-.;«  -  "^'tJtJ.OfH) 


r\ 
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=  149,728   circular   mils.     This   would  require   a   No.    000 
wire.     See  Art.  8. 

(5)  Too  low  a  voltage  will  cause  low  speed  and  trouble 
with  the  motors  and  car  equipment,  such  as  roasting  of  field 
coils  and  controller  blow-out  coils  and  the  slinging  of  solder 
out  of  commutator  connections.     See  Art.  2JJ. 

(('})  (d)  The  tread  of  a  car  wheel  is  chilled  so  that  it  is 
very  hard  for  a  depth  of  |  to  ^  inch,  and  if  ground  down 
below  this  hard  surface,  the  softer  iron  underneath  will 
stand  but  little  wear. 

(//)  By  knocking  the  flat  spot  with  a  hammer,  a  dent  will 
be  made  if  the  hard  surface  is  already  worn  through  at  the 
flat  spot,  in  which  case  it  would  be  useless  to  grind  down 
the  rest  of  the  wheel  surface.  If  no  dent  is  made,  the  sur- 
face may  be  trued  without  going  below  the  chilled  iron  on 
the  surface.     See  Art.  49. 

(7)  By  electrolysis  is  meant  the  corrosion  or  eating  away 
of  the  rails,  lead  armor  of  cables,  underground  pipes,  or 
other  buried  metallic  conductors  by  stray  current  from  the 
street-railwav  system.      See  Art.  23. 

(S)  The  injury  occurs  at  points  where  the  current  flows 
from  the  lead  sheath  of  cables,  pipes,  etc.  into  the  earth. 
vSee  Art.  24. 

(9)  There  are  two  advantages:  there  is  less  electrolysis 
of  neighboring  underground  pipes  or  conductors  and  there 
is  a  saving  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  copper  due  to  the 
higher  voltage  (1,000)  at  which  the  power  is  transmitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  high  voltage  (1,000)  is  a  serious 
disadvantage  on  account  of  the  danger  to  life  and  property 
and  the  difficulty  of  proj)erly  insulating  the  system.  See 
Art.  :$0. 

(10)  Evidently  the  maximum  drop  in  the  section  fed  by 
the  Xo.  1  feeder  will  occur  at  the  car  at  the  end  r  of  the 
section;  the  maximum  drop  in  the  section  fed  by  the  No.  2 
feeder  will  occur  at  the  car  at  the  end  /;  the  maximum 
drop  in  the  section  fed  by  the  No.  J  feeder  at  the  car  at  the 
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end  a.     Ilcncc,  the  drop  at  these  points  only  need  bccon- 
sidurwl.      The   drop  from  rf  to   c  calculated   by  means  of 
14,4  X  2.()40  X  25      «  ,,      ,         _. 
■ nS;Si5 ='-"volt,.    Thecros,-, 

tion  of  the  overhead  wires  from  r  to  </=  133.000  +  133,000 
=  £66,000  circular  mils.     The   current   in  this  portion  of 


IIoiiiv,    llir    1V.■,U^^   fi 
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B.  &  S.   wire.      The  drop  from  u  to  t  =  Toonn?^ 

=  4.76  volts.  The  cross-section  of  the  overhead  wires  from 
^  to  /i  =  266,000  circular  mils,  the  current  is  50  amperes, 
and   the  distance   3,520  feet;    hence,   the  drop  from  ^  to 

A   by  formula   3   is  ^^  '  ^^^ =9.53  volts.      This 

/2oD,000 

leaves  50  —  (9.53  +  4.76)  =  35.71  volts  for  the  drop  in  the 
No.  2  feeders,  which  carry  4  X  25  =  100  amperes.  By  for- 
mula 1,  these  feeders  should  have  a  cross-sectional  area  of 

10.8  X  2  X  6,000  X  100       _^^  .._     •       i  -i  a 

' oF'ft'i — ' ^  362,923  circular  mils,  correspond- 

ing  to  about  three  No.  00  wires  in  parallel.  Hence,  there 
would  be  required  six  No.  00  wires  between  the  power 
station  and  the  point  ^,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  two 
cables  of  about  350,000  circular  mils  each  would  be  used. 

rr^r.       ^  r  /.  I^^  X   2,200  X    25  ^    ^,  ,  rj^. 

The  drop  from  /toa=  fW~Oo?r^ —  =  ^'^^  volts.     The 

cross-section  of  the  overhead  wires  from  k  to  I  =  266,000  cir- 
cular mils.  The  current  in  this  portion  =  50  amperes  and 
the   distance   4,400   feet;    hence,  the  drop  from  ^  to  /  by 

.  .      ^       14.4X4,400X50       ^ ,  _  ^        .  ^,.     , 

formula  .5  —  ^^ =  1L91   volts.      This  leaves 

266,000 

50-  (11.91  +  5.95)  =  32.14  volts  for  the  drop  in  the  No.  3 
feeders,  which  carry  4  X  25  =  100  amperes.  By  for- 
mula 1,  these  feeders  should  have  a  cross-sectional  area  of 

10.8  X  2  X  5,600  X  100       _, .   ...       .       ,  .,         ^,  .         ... 

-~- =  376,400   circular   mils.      This   will 

32.14 

require  11,200  feet  of  cable  376,400  circular  mils  in  cross- 
section,  or  three  No.  00  wires,  in  both  the  outgoing  and 
gnninded-return  circuits.  As  376,400  is  not  a  standard 
size  of  cable,  either  the  350,000  or  400,000  circular  mil  sizes 
would  probably  be  used,  the  latter  being  preferred. 

(11)     {a)    The    drop    in    the    track   circuit   from   I  to  a 

=  .0111  X  Y~^  X  25  =  .61  volt.      The   drop   in  the  track 

4  400 
circuit  from  i-  to  /  =  .0111  X  ~c-:  X  50  =  2.44  volts.     The 

J.  •  V/V/ V 


3.?00 


rlroj)  ill  the  trolley  wire  from  /  tu  rt  =  .OS  x  ^^^  X  « 
=  4.40  volts.  The  resistance  of  the  two  |>arallel  No,  CO 
wires  from  ito  /  =  ^  =.04  ohm  per  1,000  feet;  heme, 

X  50  =  8.80  volts.  The  drop  (both  ways)  in  the  No,  J 
feeders,  assuming  each  one  to  contain  370,41^)1)  circular  mils, 
may  be  obtained  by  solving  formula  1  for  c.  Doing  this, 
10.8  X  2  >:  5.tKI0  X  100 


the  drop  from  k  to  /  through  these  two  wires  = 


.04  X  V 


we  gel  f  =  - 


=  -32.14  volts.      Heni-e, 


370,400 

the  total  drop  to  the  car  at  «  =  3i.l4  +  8.S0  f  4.40  +  -i.i4 
+  .«!  =  4H.39  v.ilta.      Ans. 

(#)  In  the  former  question,  j>0  volts  drop  was  allowed  at 
the  car  at  a;  hence,  there  is  only  a  difference  of  l.fil  volts  in 
the  drop  as  calculated  by  the  two  methods. 

(13)  With  the  positive  pole  connected  to  the  trolky. 
whatever  electrolysis  occurs  is  apt  lo  take  place  and  lie  the 
moBt  severe  over  a  limited  area  near  the  power  station  where 

the  riirn-iils  l..';ivc  tlx-  imiUTj^rnnnd  pip.-^.  This  limiml 
area  <-:ui  W  tliomujihly  pnitcct<.-d  from  serious  dama^^f  bv 
pn.viilin-  (in  adi-i|iKHi^  n-mrn  patli  lor  tin,- (iirn.-nt ;  wht-rt-a-^ 
if  ihr  ninvnt  Hows  in  lln;  opiH.siU- direction,  the  di-ctrolvM^ 
u-..iilit  nr,-iir  at    .mtlyinj,'   poi.its,  where   it  iv.hiUI    l)e  (iiffii'ull 


Til 


iilil. 


■  small  drill  pr 
e(witii  rij,'ht- 
el  press,   an  ; 
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straightener,  emery  wheels,  grindstone,  a  power  hack  saw, 
a  ratchet  drill,  a  punch  press,  and  a  power  hammer.  See 
Art.  42. 

(15)  Flats,  as  they  are  called,  are  spots  on  the  bearing 
or  tread  of  car  wheels  that  are  worn  down  below  the  true 
or  correct  cylindrical  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  wheel. 
They  are  removed  by  means  of  a  machine  that  holds  and 
revolves  an  emery  wheel  against  the  tread  of  a  revolving  car- 
wheel,  thus  grinding  the  tread  to  a  true  cylindrical  surface. 
See  Art.  49. 

(10)  It  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  current  that  flows 
from  the  metal  at  a  given  point  into  the  earth.  If  4  amperes 
flow  from  1  square  inch  of  the  metal  pipe  or  other  conductor 
in  the  earth,  it  will  do  twice  the  damage  that  would  be  done 
by  2  amperes  flowing  from  the  same,  square  inch  into  the 
earth.     See  Art.  24. 

(17)  It  should  first  be  determined  by  a  proper  test,  such 
as  given  in  Art.  34,  whether  the  feeder  or  track  circuit  is  at 
fault  and  which  it  will  pay  the  best  to  improve. 

(18)  The  air  may  be  used  to  blow  the  dust  and  dirt  out  of 
motors,  controllers,  etc.,  and  sometimes  for  lifting  cars  and 
heavv  work  around  the  lathe  and  other  machines.  See 
Art.  41. 

(19)  The  trouble  is  first  localized  near  the  station  by  con- 
necting the  positive  pole  of  the  dynamo  to  the  line,  next  the 
ground-return  circuit  is  made  as  good  as  possible  by  thorough 
track  bonding,  and  finally  the  danger  point  or  points  should 
be  located  bv  means  of  tests  with  a  voltmeter,  and  at  the 
danger  points  the  cable  sheaths,  water  pipes,  etc.  should  be 
bonded  to  the  neighboring  rails  and  in  some  cases  to  return 
feeders,  by  means  of  which  the  current  may  flow  from  the 
danger  points  to  the  power  station,  instead  of  flowing  into 
the  moist  earth  and  causing  electrolysis.      See  Art.  28. 

(20)  The  carbarn,  if  possible,  should  be  fireproof,  and  at 
any  rate  there  should  be  ample  provision  for  quickly  running 
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t» 


the  cars  on  the  ground  floor  out  of  the  barn  in  case  of  fire. 
For  this  reason,  the  car  bodies  on  the  street  flour  should  not 
be  set  on  horses  or  barrels,  but  on  temporary  trucks  at  least, 
and  one  transfer  table  should  not  be  depended  on  for  traos- 
ferring  all  cars  to  the  street  track.     See  Art.  36. 

(ii)     (a)   About  200  feet  of  pit  room.      See  Art.  37. 

(/')  A  pit  should  be  4  feet  8  inches  deep  and  never  shorter 
than  the  longest  car  |o  be  jilaced  over  it.     See  Art.  37. 


ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS. 

(PART  5.) 


(1)  The  starting  rheostat  is  generally  hung  wherever 
there  is  room  under  the  car;  the  lightning  arrester  and  fuse 
box  are  generally  placed  on  one  side  under  the  car  sill.  See 
Art.  8. 

(2)  (a)  The  rheostatic  method  of  control  is  that  in  which 
a  rheostat  connected  in  series  with  a  car  motor  is  the  only 
means  used  to  control  the  speed  of  the  car. 

(d)  The  most  important  objection  is  the  fact  that  this 
method  is  very  wasteful  of  power,  especially  at  low  speeds. 
See  Art.  lO. 

(3)  An  ordinary  double  truck  has  four  wheels,  all  the 
same  size.  It  can  take  a  motor  on  each  axle  and  there  are 
two  trucks  to  a  car.  A  maximum-traction  truck  has  two 
large  wheels  and  two  small  ones,  the  idea  being  to  throw 
most  of  the  weight  (about  70  per  cent.)  on  the  large  wheels, 
to  whose  axle  the  motor  is  hung  and  geared.     See  Art.  4. 

(4)  {a)  Long  doul)le-truck  cars  are  especially  suitable  for 
long  hauls  where  the  stops  are  not  too  frequent,  because 
double  trucks  are  easier  than  single  trucks  on  the  car  body, 
line  work,  track,  and  passengers. 

(l?)  Double-truck  closed  cars  are  not  as  suitable  for  local 
runs  having  a  heavy  traffic,  because  they  require  more 
power  to  start  and  a  longer  time  to  load  and  unload.  See 
Art.  3. 
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(5)  (i)  The  starting  rheostats  are  used  to  prevent  l'«i 
great  a  rush  of  current  when  starting.  They  are  alstj  used 
when  chiingini;  the  motor  connections  from  series  to  paral- 
lel, or  vife  versa,  so  as  to  make  the  diange  more  jrradoal, 

(/))  The  rheostat,  if  not  burned  out.  will  become  unduly 
heated  by  remaining  in  the  circuit  toi>  long.     Sec  Art.  M, 

(ij)  For  going  np  grades  on  icy  roads,  the  single  truck  is 
sHjwriorto  the  other  two  mentioned.      See  Art.  4, 

(7)  It  is  quite  extensively  used  in  connection  with  tbxw- 
hauUgc  phmts  and  hoisting  apparatus  and  where  gradual 
variations  in  speed  are  desired.     See  Art.  lO. 

(8)  (rt)  The  KlO  is  a  lighter  conti 
for  3S-hor9epower  motors,  while  the 
BO-hf>rsepowcr  motor*. 

{/i)  It  is  designed  for  exactly  the  same  class  <if  work  far 
which  the  Ka  controller  has  been  so  extensively  used.  The 
KlO  has  four  resistance  notches,  instead  of  three,  as  in  the 
KS  controller;  and,  furthermore,  the  KlO  has  no  field 
shunts.  Consequently  the  connections  are  simpler  than 
thosi-  fnr  the  Vi'i  rontn.ller  and  a  smoother  arcek-ration  is 
ubl;,i.„-,l.      See  Arl.  4«. 


,  being  designed 
is  designed  for 


..f  <. 


in  whie 


the  tield 


:  '.•'.  Uelli 
(II)      (n) 


\le  must  have  a  gear 
i:  armature  gear;  bene 
Ml-  near  must  e<nia!  J.s 


and  when  changir 

laiirc  that  is  grad 

in  onler   to  give 
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smooth  acceleration  to  the  car,  but  this  resistance  is  entirely 
cut  out  by  moving  the  handle  to  the  running  p)ositions,  as 
soon  as  the  car  gets  under  headway,  and  hence  it  is  not  used 
when  the  controller  handle  is  on  the  running  notches  or 
positions.  A  higher  speed  is  obtained  by  shunting  the  field 
coils  with  a  resistance  in  the  last  series  and  multiple  notches. 

(d)  It  is  an  economical  method,  because  there  is  no  loss 
of  power  in  the  running  positions  of  the  controller,  and  a 
low  speed  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  resistance. 
See  Art.  23. 

(12)  A  rheostat  is  placed  in  shunt  with  the  field  coils  so 
as  to  control  the  proportion  of  the  total  current  that  will 
flow  through  the  field  coils,  and  hence  the  strength  of  field 
and  the  speed.     See  Art.  13. 

(13)  The  car  will  continue  to  start  and  run  with  the 
faulty  motor,  but  the  brushes  will  spark  badly,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  field  coils  will  bake  and  become  weak,  lowering 
the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  the  armature  and  allowing  so  much 
current  to  flow  through  it  that  the  fuses  begin  to  blow. 
The  armature  would  run,  but  there  would  be  a  great  con- 
sumption of  current.     See  Art.  89. 

(14)  By  the  proper  manipulation  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  switches  the  car  may  be  run  on  one  motor,  if  the 
other  motor  or  any  part  of  its  circuit  gets  out  of  order.  See 
Art.  38. 

(15)  The  blow-out  coil,  or  **blow"  coil,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  used  to  produce  a  magnetic  field  that  blows  out  the 
arc  that  would  otherwise  hold  on  and  cause  blistering  and 
burning  of  the  contacts  in  the  controller.     See  Art.  16. 

(10)  The  usual  method  is  to  connect  the  motors  in  pairs 
in  parallel  and  then  to  treat  the  two  pairs  as  if  they  were 
single  motors,  operating  them  by  the  series-parallel  method, 
as  with  a  regular  two-motor  equipment.      See  Art.  GO. 

(17)  The  Kll  controllers,  being  designed  for  larger 
motors  (50  horsei)ower)  than  the  K'^,  have  contacts  of  larger 
current    capacity.-   The    Kll    has    four   resistance    notches 


insiea<I  n(  three,  and,  furihermiire,  no  provision  is  made  in 
the  KU  controller  for  shunting  the  field  coils  of  the  motors. 
as  in  the  K2  controller.  The  Kll  controller  has  conse- 
quently only  two  running  notches,  one  in  the  series  and  one 
in  the  parallel  position,  while  the  K'i  has  four  rumiing 
notches,  two  in  the  scries  and  two  in  the  parallel  positions. 
8ee  Arts.  44  and  45. 

(Irt)  The  interlocking  device  makes  it  impossible  to  mme 
thi-  reversing  lever  on  the  controller  unless  the  power  drum 
is  at  the  off-position.  Bee  Ait.  19. 
'  (U<)  Because  the  motors  would  have  to  run  so  slow,  if  no 
reduction  gearing  is  used,  that  they  would  be  heavy  and 
liulky  for  their  output.     See  Art.  66. 

(a")     They  should  be  so  connected  in  series  thai  alternate 
pole  pieces  will  have  opposite  polarities.     See  Art.  91. 

(■il)     The  path  is  as  follows  i     IV-K'-A'-F/i-choke  coil-0- 

7-A/-X-  y-r-a.A\-A\^r-r,-R-f-  \  Rr^^-f'-tr'-ir^^^ 

{X9-l&-lii-l~A^-A- 

(■!•.')      S,-v  V\^.  -H. 

|-Ml      TIk-    palli    is    as    follows:     fr-A-A-/-V- 7-,,-,; -J- 
.    I  /.;_,;_;--/.;+_/.;4._//;.^._/-;__.A;__y.;__..,^_|._..,^^_ 
■'■"  )  /,  7,  _/;._.v _,■_,■_■; _/,--.;,v-/. ■_//-/.; _!__/• -^.^./.^.j..  Z.-^.. 
W,  +  -.(,--,;,  —  ;.-.^/':-A--K -,/-,/_  ,   ' 
l\ — /■',--.'. — ./.--.(.. — ./,+       >       'InulU. 


{■'• 


11 -lirciiit-breaker-kiokins 

W.i-A^-A^-A^-AA- 

\    ilf-A,-A-AA-AA- 

I  IJ'-A-A- 


AA,  -AA,-/-',  ■/■",  ■/■;  /:-/-: 

l'ri'rl---l--J--.-l^,  I--.-', 

AA   .;.;.-.;./.  r-i--r..  ■ 
aa'-aa'-/' -/■-/;  -■-—  - 


^v 
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All  four  motors  are  in  parallel  on  this  notch  and  there  is 
no  resistance  in  ahead  of  them. 

(25)  The  path  of  the  current  is  as  follows:  H-A-A- 
FB-choke  coi\-0-  T-M-X-  Y-  r-a-R-R-r-r-R^--t-^19-S^ 
E-E^-E^-<-lo-15-irj-15-S-A  -A  -A  -A A ^-A  A  ->i A ^-i-F^ 
F-F-F-E-G.  The  No.  1  motor  is  cut  out  and  the  current 
passes  through  the  No.  2  motor  and  all  the  resistance. 

(26)  The  current  through  the  fields  is  reversed,  whereas 
with  the  General  Electric  controllers  it  is  the  current 
through  the  armatures  that  is  reversed.     See  Art.  50. 

(27)  See  Art.  82. 

(28)  See  Art.  86. 


ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 

(PART  6.) 


(1)  (a)  If  the  press^ire  is  too  light,  the  trolley  wheel  will 
be  continually  jumping  off  the  wire  at  every  kink  or  turn; 
if  the  pressure  is  too  great,  it  causes  unnecessary  wear  of  the 
trolley  wire,  wheel,  and  axle  and  also  makes  it  much  more 
difficult  to  get  the  wheel  back  on  the  wire  after  it  has 
jumped  off. 

(d)     A  pressure  of  about  15  pounds.     See  Art.  9. 

{"2)  The  lamp  circuit  is  tapped  in  ahead  of  the  hood  switch, 
so  that  the  opening  of  the  hood  switch,  which  is*  very  desir- 
able in  case  it  is  necessarv  to  look  for  trouble  in  the  controller 
and  motor  circuits,  will  not  put  out  the  lights  and  so  leave 
the  car  in  total  darkness.     See  Art.  45. 

(3)  The  object  of  the  canopy  switch  is  to  furnish  a  simple 
and  ready  means  for  entirely  disconnecting  the  motor  cir- 
cuits from  the  trolley  ])ole  independently  of  the  controllers, 
in  case  there  should  be  something  wrong  with  the  latter. 
See  Art.  1<). 

(4)  Make  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  50. 

(5)  All  lightning  arresters  should  be  carefully  inspected 
after  each  thunder  storm  to  see  that  the  air  gaps  have  the 
proper  width  and  that  the  ground  wirt*  especially  is  not 
loose  at  the  binding  posts  or  broken.      See  Art.  24. 

(<))  First,  a  double  truck  consists  of  two  single  trucks, 
and  hence  each  truck   must   have   a  complete  set  of  brakes; 
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sceoiiU,  since  both  trucks  revolve  arouud  independent  ceatm, 
provision  must  be  made  to  preserve  the  action  and  efficiency 
of  the  brakes  whatever  may  be  the  angle  that  either  Irud 
makes  with  the  center  line  i>f  the  car  body;  third,  if  all  tbe 
wheels  of  the  truck  are  not  the  same  size,  as  is  the  ease  on 
maximum- 1  Taction  trucks,  the  different  size  wheels  will  lie 
sustaining.'  a  different  j>ercentage  cf  the  total  weight  oi  the 
car,  and  hence  the  different  size  wheels  should  have  a  brake 
pressure  pr(i|Kirtion;il  to  the  weight  that  they  sustain.  This 
requires  a  sjiccial  arrangement  of  the  brake  rigging.  See 
Art.  63. 

(7)  The  harp  should  be  narrow  and  smooth;  all  edges 
should  be  nifely  rounded  off  in  avoid  catching  in  the  line 
work  when  the  trolley  wheel  flies  off  the  wire.     See  Art,  4. 

(8)  The  General  Electric  canopy  switch  is  provided  wiih 
a  magnetic  blow-out  device,  consisting  of  an  iron  core  over 
which  is  wound  a  coil  of  wire  that  is  connected  in  serie,s 
with  the  switch  contacts.  When  the  circuit  is  broken,  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  also  broken  at  the  same  place  and  the 
magnetic  field  blows  out  the  arc.     See  Arts.  ISS  and  13. 

('')     ('>)   It  is  used  to  start  the  compressor  when  the  pres- 
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(13)  No.  14  B.  &  S.  for  30-horsepower  equipments  and 
No.  12  B.  &  S.  for  50-horsepower  equipments.  See 
Arts.  16  and  17. 

(14)  (a)  A  single  unit  consists  of  a  single  car  with  a  full 
equipment  for  heat,  light,  brakes,  and  motive  power. 

(d)  Several  single  units,  as  just  explained,  coupled 
together  into  one  train  and  arranged  so  that  the  motors  on 
all  cars  can  be  started  and  controlled  simultaneously  from 
the  platform  of  any  car.     See  Arts.  lOO  and  lOl. 

(15)  There  are  two  coils  of  different  resistance  in  each 
heater,  the  same  coils  in  all  heaters  in  one  car  being  joined 
in  series,  thus  making  two  separate  circuits  of  different  resist- 
ance. By  means  of  the  switch  used,  current  may  be  sent 
through  either  the  higher  or  lower  resistance  circuit  or 
through  the  two  in  multiple,  thus  giving  three  different 
degrees  of  heat.     See  Arts.  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39. 

(10)     (a)  and  (b).     See  Arts.  aO  and  21. 

(17)  If  one  of  the  connecting  wires  becomes  grounded 
through  the  frame  of  the  car,  one  or  more  coils  less  than  the 
regular  number  in  one  or  both  heater  circuits  may  be  con- 
nected directly  between  the  trolley  and  ground,  and  hence 
some  heater  coils  may  be  burned  out  because  of  the  excessive 
current.  Again,  the  top- and  bottom-heater  circuits  may  l)e 
interchanged  at  one  or  more  points,  thereby  placing  some 
high-resistance  coils  in  series  with  some  low-resistance  coils. 
This  is  very  likely  to  burn  out  the  higli-resistance  coils  that 
happen  to  be  connected  in  series  with  some  of  the  low- 
resistance  coils,  especially  if  there  are  only  <^ne  or  two  high- 
resistance  coils  in  the  low-resistance  coil  circuit.  In  anv 
case,  the  high-resistance  coils  are  apt  to  become  overheated. 
See  Art.  40. 

(18)  {(7)  The  so-called  straight  air  and  automatic  air 
brakes. 

(/>>)  The  straight  air  brake  being  simpler  and  more  reli- 
able is  most  suital)le  for  ordinary  roads,  where  only  single 
cars  or  a  car  and  only  one  trailer  are  operated.     However^ 
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this  straight  air  brake  is  not  suitable  fur  elevated  and 
iindcryrountl  roads,  where  heavy  trains  ot  considerable 
weight  and  length  arc  oiwraieti  and  which  require  the  net- 
ting "(  brakes  on  each  car  at  the  same  time.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  automatic  air  brake,  which  allows  the  simultaacniis 
setting  and  releasing  of  nil  brakes,  is  more  suitable,  Sn- 
Arts.  07  and  08. 

(lU)  Tile  supply  cylinder  is  connected  to  the  brake 
cylinder,  into  which  the  compressed  air  is  admitted  when- 
ever the  brakes  are  put  on.  The  piston  rod  of  the  brake 
cylinder  operates  the  brake  mechanism  about  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  hand-lirakc.  The  motormon  lias  a 
switch  or  lever  that  gives  him  control  of  the  valves  that 
allow  compressed  air  to  pass  from  the  supply  cylinder  int" 
the  brake  cylinder  or  out  of  the  brake  cylinder  inli>  the 
atmosphere.  A  third  position  of  the  switch  blanks  all  the 
air  passages  so  that  there  can  be  no  movement  of  air  in  any 
direction,  In  the  straight  air  equipment,  the  air  passes 
directly  from  Ihc  reservoir  to  the  brake  cylinder,  whereas  in 
the  automatic  air  equipment  it  passes  from  an  auxiliary 
reservoir  to  the  brake  cylinder  by  way  <if  a  triple   valve 
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a  much  greater  pressure  can  be  applied  without  causing  the 
wheel  to  slide  than  at  low  speeds;  hence,  to  bring  a  car 
originally  running  at  high  speed  to  a  stop,  the  brake  should 
be  released  a  little  as  the  car  slows  down  to  avoid  slipping 
at  the  lower  speed.     See  Arts.  54  and  55. 

(22)  The  General  Electric  brake  produces  friction  between 
two  rubbing  iron  plates.  This  friction  is  caused  by  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  the  core  of  an  electromagnet  for  its 
armature,  which  is  an  iron  plate  fixed  to  the  wheel  axle.  In 
the  Westinghouse  brake  the  regular  brake  shoes  are  used, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  pair  of  shoes  that  press  on  the 
track.  When  the  track  brake  is  set  by  an  electromagnet, 
it  also  sets  the  regular  wheel  brakes  by  means  of  a  set  of 
levers.  In  both  the  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
systems,  the  current  for  the  electromagnetic  device  is  sup- 
plied by  the  motors  acting  as  generators.  In  the  Westing- 
house electric-brake  system,  the  connections  are  arranged  so 
that  either  the  regular  car  starting  resistance  or  the  electric 
car  heaters  may  be  used  as  the  controlling  resistance  for  the 
brakes,  thereby  allowing  the  use  of  heat  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted.     See  Arts.  87,  88,  and  99. 

(23)  Where  the  ground  wire  is  fastened  to  the  truck  or 
motor  and  in  the  main  switch,  if  there  is  one,  that  controls 
all  the  lamp  circuits.  The  grounded  wire  is,  however,  the 
source  of  most  of  the  trouble.     See  Art.  41. 

(24)  (a)  There  are  five  positions. 

(l?)  They  are  called:  lap,  service  stop,  emergency  stop, 
slow  release  and  running,  and  quick  release.     See  Art.  72. 

(25)  Because  it  is  impractical  to  make  efficient  lamps 
that  can  be  connected  di recti v  across  the  500- volt  circuit, 
whereas  100-  to  110-volt  lamps  are  about  the  most  efficient, 
the  easiest  obtained,  and  the  cheapest  made,  and  hence  are 
the  ones  used.     See  Art.  45. 

(2f3)     See  Art.  25. 


